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NLY men and women who, like my- 
O self, were adult citizens at the 
turn of the century can realize the 
enormous contrast between the years 
preceding and following the World 
War. I grew to manhood in an age 
of sensational progress and limit- 
less self-confidence. Civilization was 
spreading across the earth with giant 
strides; science was tossing us miracle 
after miracle; wealth was accumulat- 
ing at a pace undreamed of in earlier 
generations; the amenities of life were 
being brought within the range of an 
ever greater number of our fellow- 
creatures, 

Nobody imagined that wars and rev- 
olutions were over or that the organ- 
ization of society was within sight of 
the goal. But there was a robust con- 
viction that we were on the right 
track; that man was a teachable ani- 


*The approach of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the outbreak of the World War 
prompted this article by one of the most 
distinguished of contemporary English 
historians. 


mal who would work out his salvation 
if given his chance; that the nations 
were on the march toward a larger 
freedom and a fuller humanity; that 
difficulties could be taken in our 
stride. Stability was stamped over the 
whole field of our vision, and we felt 
the earth solid under our feet. Man 
had accomplished such marvels dur- 
ing his toilsome ascent from the low- 
lands in which he had started his 
course! Every age has its Cassandras, 
and critics of this or that feature of 
modern life were plentiful. But no one 
spoke of a possible return to the Dark 
Ages or wondered whether we could 
keep civilization afloat. 

We realize today that we were liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise. The facade 
was imposing enough, but the founda- 
tions of the stately edifice were radi- 
cally insecure. Some of the ruling con- 
ceptions of the time, such as national 
and political liberty, equality before 
the law, religious toleration and a 
minimum standard of life, were the 
ripe fruit of a long process of evolu- 
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tion. But there were other concep- 
tions, old and new, less admirable, but 
no less widely held, which endangered 
the security of the world more gravely 
than we knew at the time. 

The first was the doctrine of sov- 
ereign and self-sufficing nationalism, 
the idea that each nation had only to 
think of itself, the repudiation of al- 
legiance to any authority above or 
outside the State. Such a creed was 
unknown in the Middle Ages; it was 
born when the ideal of a Respublica 
Christiana collapsed under the impact 
of the Renaissance, the Reformation 
and the geographical discoveries. The 
sovereign State is the child of the 
sixteenth century and modern history 
is its record. In the domestic sphere 
it has given the blessing of order and 
security to its citizens in every civ- 
ilized community. In the field of in- 
ternational relations, on the other 
hand, it has been a very gospel of 
anarchy, shutting its eyes to the 
growing unity of mankind and block- 
ing the path to the larger patriotism 
of world citizenship. In the opening 
years of the twentieth century the 
doctrine of unfettered national sov- 
ereignty was still the political religion 
of mankind. 

While nationalism, as I have defined 
it, was an inheritance, imperialism, 
in our modern sense, was the child of 
the later nineteenth century. The 
mechanical inventions of the eigh- 
teenth century ushered in the indus- 
trial revolution, with its almost mirac- 
ulous increase of productive capacity. 
The substitution of steamers for sails 
bridged the ocean. The accumulation 
of capital facilitated the development 
of the backward portions of the earth. 
Between 1850 and 1900 almost the 
whole of Africa was partitioned 
among the European powers and the 
economic possibilities of Asia swam 
into our ken. 
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For the wars of unification and 
liberation in Italy, Germany and the 
Balkans were substituted the wars of 
empire—of Russia and Japan in the 
Far East, of Great Britain in South 
Africa, of the United States in Cuba 
and the Philippines, of Italy in Tripoli. 
With the exception of Austria, all the 
great powers succumbed to the temp- 
tation of extending their possessions 
by force in the far places of the earth. 
The driving force of the expansionist 
movement was economic—the search 
for new markets and fresh sources of 
supply—but national pride also played 
its part. Sometimes the flag followed 
the adventurous trader, sometimes 
trade followed the hoisting of the 
flag. 

The typical figure of the imperial- 
ist era was Cecil Rhodes, and Rudyard 
Kipling, the poet of empire, adjured 
us to take up the white man’s burden. 
One of the major events on the world 
stage during my lifetime has been 
the extension of the white man’s rule 
over tens of millions of the dark- 
skinned races. Friends and foes of the 
imperialist movement continue to dis- 
agree about its merits and defects, 
but we all agree that it complicated 
the problem of keeping the peace. 
Bismarck, who saw its dangers, held 
back from the African scramble as 
long as he could, and even when he 
entered the game took care to avoid 
challenging England at sea or Russia 
in the Near East. His successors 
abandoned his saving principle of 
limited liability, and they paid the 
penalty. While the wealth of the 
world was increasing by leaps and 
bounds, the dangers of collision were 
multiplied from year to year. 

Every State needs security without 
as well as within, and the traditional 
method of attaining it is by arma- 
ments. Conscription was invented by 
the French Revolution, when the raw 
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levies of France drove Austrian and 
Prussian troops back to the Rhine. 
It was copied by Prussia, and during 
the nineteenth century spread over a 
large portion of the world. In the 
years before the war Great Britain, 
alone among the great powers of Eu- 
rope, held to the principle of volun- 
tary service, despite the passionate 
appeal of Lord Roberts. But our re- 
fusal to follow the fashion was ren- 
dered possible by our supremacy at 
sea. 

Conscription may mean much or 
little according to the percentage of 
recruits called up, but in the closing 
decades of the last century the armies 
of the great European powers (ex- 
cept Great Britain) increased to hun- 
dreds of thousands, while the launch- 
ing of the British Dreadnought in 
1905 inaugurated a new phase of the 
race of armaments on the sea. Two 
new and portentous factors emerged 
shortly before the war in the subma- 
rine and the airplane, the first of 
which was taken much more seriously 
than the second. The steady growth 
in the size of armies and navies, of 
ships and of guns, instead of increas- 
ing the safety of their owners, bred 
a universal malaise and filled the peo- 
ples with apprehensions of sudden 
attack. 

The utter failure of the first Hague 
Conference, in 1899, to deal with the 
problem for which it was summoned 
was a measure of the place which 
large armaments had come to fill in 
the outlook of the powers. At the sec- 
ond HagueConference, in 1907,the dis- 
cussion of such an explosive topic was 
ruled out in advance. Every State, 
haunted by the fear of unprepared- 
ness or inferiority in the hour of de- 
cision, clung tenaciously to the only 
instruments of defense in which it 
felt able to believe. The growing fin- 
ancial burden was resented by the 
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parties of the Left, but was not un- 
endurable in an age of diffused pros- 
perity. The Continent echoed to the 
tramp of armed men, and armament 
firms merrily fomented the scares on 
which in part their profits were based. 
The old adage, “If you want peace, 
prepare for war,” was still the accept- 
ed gospel of the services and the gov- 
ernments, but there were plenty of 
statesmen and writers who saw 
through the most dangerous fallacy 
of the age. 

In a world of conscript armies and 
growing navies no power, however 
strong, dared to stand alone. After 
striking down France, Bismarck built 
up the Triple Alliance to keep her in 
quarantine. A decade later the Czar 
stretched out his hand: the Franco- 
Russian partnership dates from 1891. 
At the opening of the new century 
Great Britain, the only one of the six 
great powers of Europe who had held 
aloof from the policy of groups, threw 
in her lot with France and Russia, and 
by 1908 the Triple Entente had be- 
come a formidable reality. While pow- 
er was ranged against power it was 
possible for a consummate performer 
like Bismarck to localize a struggle. 
With the division of Europe into two 
armed camps, a quarrel between two 
States was bound to involve their re- 
spective friends, for the security and 
prestige of any member of the group 
was the concern of the rest. In a rela- 
tively contented Europe alliances 
might have made for peace, as moun- 
taineers cling for safety to the rope. 
But in a Continent armed to the 
teeth and racked by deep-seated 
antagonisms, the probability of war 
was immeasurably increased. 

In the last decade of peace there 
were three running sores which no 
political physician knew how to heal 
—the naval rivalry between England 
and Germany, the desire of France to 
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regain the Rhine provinces, and the 
competition between Russia and Aus- 
tria for hegemony in the Balkans. 
Each of these problems brought us 
to the verge of the abyss. The av- 
alanche fell in 1914 not because any 
civilian ruler or statesman desired a 
world war with its incalculable risks 
but because there was no machinery 
available for holding it back. In a 
moment we all realized with horror 
that we had been living on the slopes 
of an active volcano. 

The decisive condemnation of the 
statesmen and peoples of pre-war Eu- 
rope is the simple fact that the whole 
world could be set alight within five 
weeks by a revolver shot in a remote 
Bosnian town. Like most Englishmen, 
I had never expected such a catas- 
trophe, though the crises of Bosnia 
and Agadir reminded us that we were 
walking very near the edge of the 
gulf. But among Continental states- 
men, publicists and scholars of my 
acquaintance I had been alarmed to 
discover a general conviction that war 
was virtually unavoidable. It is chast- 
ening to reflect that they were right 
and we were wrong. 

The Europe which emerged from 
the four years of carnage contrasted 
sensationally with that which we had 
known. In the west the only important 
territorial change was the reconquest 
of Alsace and Lorraine; in the centre 
and the east we gazed out on a new 
world. The greatest destructive con- 
sequence of the war was the total dis- 
appearance of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire; the greatest constructive re- 
sult was the re-emergence of Poland 
and Bohemia. Russia lost Finland and 
her Baltic provinces, which became in- 
dependent States. Military supremacy 
passed back again from Germany to 
France. Europe’s four empires—Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia and Turkey— 
collapsed and their dynasties disap- 
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peared. Montenegro was the only State 
which vanished from the map. Alone 
of the neutrals Denmark was enlarged 
by the restoration of North Schleswig, 
The realm of the Habsburgs was Bal- 
kanized. The Turkish capital was re- 
stored from Constantinople to Asia 
Minor after an interval of almost 500 
years. The map-makers had the time 
of their lives. 

Such were the leading features of 
the transformation recorded in the 
peace treaties, the short-sighted sever- 
ity of which is more apparent today 
than when they were hurled by the 
victors at their prostrate foes. I have 
never doubted that the Central Pow- 
ers would have imposed terms of equal 
severity had they won. The Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk suggests what we es- 
caped. 

After a conflict of such unexpected 
duration and unparalleled intensity a 
statesmanlike settlement was _ too 
much to hope. Fear is a bad coun- 
selor, and revenge even worse. A 
century earlier Castlereagh went to 
Vienna, to quote his own wise words, 
“not to bring back trophies of victory 
but to restore Europe to the paths of 
peace.” The Vienna settlement was far 
from perfect, but on the whole there 
was less sinning against the light than 
in that of Versailles. The treatment of 
defeated France in 1815 was wiser 
precisely because it was more merciful 
than the treatment of defeated Ger- 
many in 1919. 

Treaties, like institutions, must be 
judged by their fruits. If their imme- 
diate object is to terminate hostilities, 
their deeper purpose and their ulti- 
mate justification is to inaugurate 
lasting peace between the combatants. 
Plenty of expert advice was at the dis- 
posal of the victors, and it would be 
foolish to deny merit to large sections 
of their work. This is not the place to 
analyze it in detail. I will only express 
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my conviction that, taken as a whole, 
the treaties were unduly severe, and 
that they would have been better had 
the victory of the allies been less com- 
plete. That President Wilson did his 
utmost to cool the temperature, and 
that he was often supported by Lloyd 
George, I gratefully recognize. But 
speaking broadly, the Anglo-Saxon 
statesmen were overborne by Clemen- 
ceau, the strongest figure of the con- 
ference, the authentic voice of the suf- 
ferings, the fears and the hatreds of 
France. 

For fifteen years we have lived 
under the shadow of Versailles, the 
victors as well as the vanquished. 
There are probably more people con- 
tented with their frontiers today than 
before the war, though it is impossible 
to be sure. But there are still millions 
of malcontents, and it is always the 
recent cuts which smart the most. The 
belligerents of the great war are 
sharply divided into those who are de- 
termined to keep what they have won 
and those who long to regain what 
they have lost. 

When you meet a Lithuanian he 
pleads passionately for Vilna; the Bul- 
garian demands Macedonia; the Aus- 
trian sighs for the mountains and val- 
leys of South Tyrol. The Magyar trav- 
eler carries in his pocket a folding 
card with the old spacious boundaries 
on one side and the torso of today on 
the other. Who can believe that Ger- 
man patriots have abandoned their re- 
solve to regain Danzig and the Corri- 
dor because Hitler has signed a ten- 
year pact of peace? 

Omitting the neutrals in the World 
War—the Scandinavian States, Hol- 
land, Switzerland and Spain—the 
whole of Europe is ranged in the revi- 
sionist and the anti-revisionist camps. 
The revisionist argues that without a 
change of frontiers the burning injus- 
tice must lead to an explosion, par- 
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ticularly in view of the harsh treat- 
ment of racial minorities. The anti-re- 
visionist snaps back that any attempt 
to challenge the status quo will be re- 
sisted by force. Both, we must sadly 
confess, may be right. The problem of 
revision is charged with electricity, 
because small concessions would be 
scorned and substantial sacrifices are 
politically impossible. Where is the 
State which is prepared to hand back 
territory to a defeated foe? Certainly 
my own country is not. 

Thus our post-war world started on 
its course handicapped, not only by 
the material devastations and disloca- 
tions of the most destructive struggle 
in history, but by the burden of vin- 
dictive treaties. Nations have always 
resented defeat, but never before have 
there been so many and such bitter re- 
sentments at the same moment. Here 
is unquestionably the most alarming 
feature of the age in which we are liv- 
ing. Now that the life of the world 
grows daily more interdependent, it 
matters little where the fires of anger 
and revenge are burning in the hearts 
of men. A match lit in the Balkans set 
the world aflame twenty years ago. 
An “incident” on the Siberian rail- 
way or a rifle shot ringing out on the 
Middle Danube might once again hurl 
us into the abyss. The fate of each one 
of us, wherever we live, whatever the 
color of our skin, whether we were 
victors or vanquished in the last war, 
hangs by a thread on the swirl of 
events. A deliberate attack by one 
power on another is extremely im- 
probable. The danger lies in the mass 
of inflammable material scattered 
over the globe and the number of irre- 
sponsibles who are playing with the 
match-box. 

This extremity of peril is the case 
for the League of Nations. No histo- 
rian, with his head full of past con- 
flicts, ever shared the childish notion 
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that the struggle of 1914 was a war to 
end war. Such comforting illusions are 
born out of the agony of the strife and 
perish when the fever abates. War 
cannot be abolished by war, but only 
by the organization of mankind. It is 
the imperishable achievement of Pres- 
ident Wilson to have realized this fun- 
damental truth while the world was 
rocking on its foundations, and to 
have proclaimed it in language worthy 
of the Gettysburg Address. It is often 
said that his place in history will de- 
pend on the fate of the League which 
he, more than any other man, called 
into life. His fame seems to me to be 
far more securely based than that. If 
the present League were to be dis- 
solved or to wither away, its place 
would assuredly be taken by another 
embodiment of the overmastering fact 
of the unity of civilization. The close- 
ness of our relations to one another 
would demand and secure an alterna- 
tive expression in institutional form. 

Aristotle rightly described man as 
a political animal. History is the rec- 
ord of his ingenious attempts to sat- 
isfy his growing needs both on the 
material and the spiritual plane. Never 
for a moment do I doubt that, despite 
temporary reactions, we are moving 
steadily toward a coordinated and co- 
operative world. There is something in 
man, declared Kant in a famous 
phrase, call it fate, providence or 
what you will, which drives us to asso- 
ciation. The two most urgent tasks of 
the twentieth century are to elaborate 
a system of economic democracy with- 
in our respective communities, and to 
provide the international framework 
in which alone nations can work out 
their destinies unthreatened and un- 
afraid. My greatest comfort during 
these twenty years of storm and stress 
has been my unshakable confidence 
in the triumphant spirit of man. He 
has overcome innumerable obstacles 
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in his long career. Why should I doubt 
that he will thread his way out of the 
thicket of the present discontent? 

A nationalist and an internationalist 
all my life, I acclaimed the creation 
of the League with both hands, and I 
have served it with tongue and pen, 
in sunshine and in storm. Repeated 
visits to the Continent, numberless 
contacts with representative foreign- 
ers, and vigilant study of every move 
in the game, have strengthened my 
pre-war instinct that nationalism is 
not enough. However much or little 
we may think of the League, it is at 
any rate, in Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s illuminating phrase, an organ of 
consultation. Had it existed in 1914 it 
might vegy well have averted the 
catastrophe. Grey and Bethmann 
never met and never dared to meet 
during the five years of their common 
work, for statesmen of different 
groups could not visit one another 
without arousing suspicions of treach- 
ery and intrigue. 

Add to the meetings of the Council 
the Annual Assembly, the Secretariat, 
the Permanent Court at The Hague 
and the International Labor Office, 
and we have the rudiments of an or- 
ganization not only for the preserva- 
tion of peace but for carrying on inter- 
national business. The achievement of 


_ the League in its many fields of activ- 


ity is far more substantial than is 
realized by its ignorant critics. Func- 
tioning as it has had to do in a world 
bleeding with the wounds of war, and 
handicapped by the prejudices of 
political and economic nationalism, its 
leaders have fought bravely to substi- 
tute the reign of law for the brutal re- 
sort to force. Historians of the future, 
I cannot doubt, will pay homage to the 
unselfish servants of humanity who, 
like Cecil and Nansen, learned and 
taught the deeper lessons of the war. 

The League is what its members 
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make it, and its fortunes rise and fall 
with the ebb and flow of events. The 
history of Europe since 1918 divides 
into three sharply defined chapters. 
The first, stretching to 1924, wit- 
nessed the continuance of the fierce 
passions of the struggle, culminating 
in the blunder of the invasion of the 
Ruhr. The second opened in 1924 with 
the fall of the Bloc National in France 
and the substitution of the concil- 
iatory Herriot and Briand for the un- 
bending Poincaré. One happy event 
succeeded another—the withdrawal 
from the Ruhr, the acceptance of the 
Dawes Plan, the unforced renunciation 
of the claim to Alsace-Lorraine, the 
entry of Germany into the League, the 
Kellogg Pact, the evacuation of the 
Rhineland in 1930, five years in ad- 
vance of the treaty limit. Like most 
other observers I believed that the 
worst was over. The general economic 
situation improved, and the Locarno 
Pact gave promise of a stability in 
Western Europe unknown since 1871. 
There was a breath of Spring in the 
air. 

Once again we were wrong, for it 
was a false dawn. In 1930 a third 
chapter opened when the economic 
blizzard, breaking loose from New 
York at the end of 1929, burst upon 
Europe, uprooting great banks, dou- 
bling unemployment and _ sweeping 
Hitler into the foreground of the 
stage; 1931 witnessed the seizure of 
Manchuria by Japan, in violation of 
her solemn pledges under the cove- 
nant, the Nine-Power Washington 
Treaty and the Kellogg Pact. In 1932 
constitutional government in Ger- 
many began to totter, and Japan with- 
drew from the angry but impotent 
League. In 1933 Hitler became Chan- 
cellor, tore up the Weimar Constitu- 
tion, suppressed every vestige of lib- 
erty, launched a savage attack on the 
Jews and stormed out of the League. 


It was not surprising that the Disarm- 
ament Conference, which met at 
Geneva at the opening of 1932, failed 
after more than two years of discus- 
sion even to approach a solution of 
the problem. For armaments are at 
once the instruments of policy and 
the expression of fear. Japan’s unpun- 
ished robbery of her helpless neighbor 
struck a staggering blow at the pres- 
tige of the League, and the resurgence 
of flamboyant nationalism across the 
Rhine inevitably stiffened the French, 
who decline to reduce their forces 
without the additional military guar- 
antees which Great Britain cannot 
provide. 

At no moment since the end of the 
war have I known so many dark clouds 
in the sky. In England we do not 
actually expect a collision between 
Russia and Japan, but we should not 
be in the least surprised if it occurred. 
We are cheered by the new orientation 
of Russia, whom we hope at length to 
welcome into the Council of the 
League; but we realize that her action 
springs from her fear of Germany and 
Japan. We are gratified by Hitler’s 
pact with Poland and the prospect of 
a bloodless plebiscite in the Saar; but 
we look with anxious eyes at Austria, 
where Italy and Germany are roughly 
competing for control. The relations 
between Paris and Berlin are more 
strained than at any time since the in- 
vasion of the Ruhr, and the Chancel- 
lor’s pacific assurances ring hollow 
while his followers are arming and 
drilling and while, despite the poverty 
of the country, expenditure on arma- 
ments—on land, at sea and in the 
air—is rapidly increased. 

The failure of the Geneva confer- 
ence indicates a return to the arma- 
ment race which was one of the most 
potent causes of the war. Japan’s 
claims for a higher ratio of capital 
ships at the next naval conference will 
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be as difficult to accept as to reject. 
Meanwhile the inventors are busy in- 
creasing the size, the power and the 
number of aircraft, civil and military, 
and the chemists are concocting in 
their laboratories the explosives which 
may decide the next war. The pro- 
longed economic distress shows little 
sign of terminating, though some 
countries, including my own, are on 
the upgrade. Half Europe is ruled by 
dictators who scoff at democracy and 
trample human rights under their 
feet. Meanwhile the Communists look 
on with grim satisfaction, awaiting 
their hour. 

It is a dark picture, and I fear that 
it is not overdrawn. But there is not, 
in my judgment, any need for defeat- 
ism or despair. Historians of all people 
ought to keep their heads in a crisis, 
for the whole pageant of the past is 
continually before their eyes. The cen- 
turies that followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire were a far worse ex- 
perience than anything we are facing 
today. The tornado of 1914 broke upon 
a world striding rapidly ahead. The 
advance has been rudely checked, and 
the destructive influences of the strug- 
gle have proved even greater and more 
enduring than we thought. It is a sad 
story, but it is not a sentence of death. 
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I shall never forget the ringing ac- 
cents of President Roosevelt’s inaug- 
ural, which I heard over the radio, 
as he uttered the historic words: “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear it- 
self.” What is true for the United 
States is true for the rest of the world. 
The duty of the good citizen today is 
to keep up his spirits, to maintain his 
faith in humanity unimpaired, to co- 
operate patiently and unselfishly in 
defense of justice and peace. Despite 
our quarrels and our prejudices, we 
are nearer the ennobling conception 
of a world community than ever be- 
fore. If ideals are to be abandoned be- 
cause they cannot be attained, Chris- 
tianity would have been thrown on the 
scrap-heap centuries ago. Some of my 
friends, when pressed for their views 
on the tragic confusion of the hour, 
reply: We are pessimists for the pres- 
ent and optimists for the future. 

My temperament is rather critical 
than sanguine, and my work brings 
me into almost daily contact with the 
victims of adversity. Yet I range my- 
self unhesitatingly with those who 
look with confidence to the coming of 
the dawn. It is far too soon to declare 
in somber resignation that the human 
race has learned nothing from the 
most terrible of wars. 





Notes on the New Deal 


By H. L. MENCKEN* 


ESPITE the apparent belief of the 
busy young men at Washington 
that they are making a revolution, the 
Planned Economy they talk of is real- 
ly almost as old as history. Indeed, 
the impulse to fashion something of 
the sort, whether of bricks or of straw, 
seems to be rooted deeply in human 
nature, and if there were no indecorum 
in mentioning Darwin I'd be inclined 
to identify it with his primary social 
instinct. Every savage tribe has a 
Planned Economy of great rigidity, to 
which even the tribal gods must yield, 
and everywhere on higher levels there 
is a constant movement in the same 
direction, though the gods are com- 
monly left to individualism. Sometimes 
this movement stops with the enact- 
ment of sumptuary laws, as under 
Julius Caesar in Rome and the early 
Edwards in England, but at other 
times it proceeds to the concoction of 
economies as wide in their sweep and 
as tight in their effect as those of the 
Incas in Peru and the fathers of the 
caste system in India. If the brethren 
of the Brain Trust only had time for 
Bible searching they would find an 
elaborate Planned Economy in the 
Pentateuch, and some of its articles 
might very well suggest improvements 
in their own. 
The specialists in Marxian science 
tell us that all wars are caused. by eco- 


*Mr. Mencken, until recently the editor 
of The American Mercury, is the author 
a series of volumes on literary criticism 
entitled Prejudices and a considerable 
number of works on literature, politics 
and things in general, the most recently 
published being Treatise on Right and 
Wrong (New York: Knopf). 


nomic conflicts, but they forget to add 
that those conflicts are usually be- 
tween Planned Economies. Yet this 
was plainly the case with the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and it was scarcely 
less the case with the Civil War. In 
the latter the Southern planters de- 
fended a Planned Economy that they 
had worked out to several places of 
decimals and reinforced with all the 
customary moral and theological hul- 
labaloo, and against it stood another 
that was not a bit less precise and 
cocksure, and surely showed no lack 
of prophetic fire. But Planned Econo- 
mies, when they lock horns, do not 
always cause bloodshed; sometimes 
there is nothing worse than a collision 
of winds. I point, as examples, to the 
celebrated combat over the Bank of 
the United States, now half forgotten 
in the gathering dusk of the years, to 
the uproars over Greenbackism and 
Free Silver, and to that over Imperial- 
ism. Even Prohibition, though every- 
one seems to forget it, was to bring 
us economic salvation as well as moral 
grace, and was thus a kind of Planned 
Economy. As for the New Economy of 
the Hooverian era, it was so profound- 
ly planned that it could be expressed 
in graphs, and these graphs were is- 
sued in great number by Mr. Hoover’s 
pons Varolii, Dr. Julius Klein, and by 
a swarm of confident professors. 
Thus there is nothing new about the 
magic now on tap at Washington. Its 
fundamental principles go back to 
Hammurabi, and were flogged into the 
Roman schoolboys who studied the 
Twelve Tables. Nor is there anything 
new about the belief. of its proponents 
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that every one who ventures to dissent 
from it is a scoundrel, and deserves 
the contumely of all patriotic men. 
This corollary simply proves that the 
brethren, having taken to politics, are 
exercising themselves vigorously with 
the ancient artillery of politicians. 
The only novelty they offer is the in- 
vention of a limbo called laissez-faire, 
a sort of moral concentration camp 
for all persons who refuse contuma- 
ciously to be totalized. The name is 
foreign and hence somewhat indeli- 
cate, and I have no doubt that those 
who do not know what it means are 
easily persuaded that it is somehow 
connected with the lex talionis, which 
is also beyond them. But there is real- 
ly a considerable difference between 
the two, and if the young sophiologists 
do not know what it is, they can find 
out very readily by consulting the 
books. 

So far as my own researches show, 
no advocate of laissez-faire has ever 
actually proposed, as charged, that 
the world abandon all ethical sanc- 
tions in the conduct of its economic 
affairs, whether public or private, Cer- 
tainly the Physiocrats did not propose 
it, nor David Ricardo, nor Nassau 
Senior. As for Adam Smith, he was a 
Scotch moralist before ever he became 
a British economist, and his Theory of 
the Moral Sentiments preceded The 
Wealth of Nations by seventeen long 
years. It is therefore rather a stretch- 
ing of the truth to depict laissez-faire 
as a kind of economic cannibalism, 
dedicated to boiling down the bones of 
the lowly. It is actually quite alive to 
the obvious fact that their welfare is 
the best of all gauges of the general 
welfare, and some of its chief arcana 
—for example, free trade—have had, 
among other purposes, that of making 
them safe, well-fed, saucy and happy. 
Nor have any of its spokesmen, I be- 
lieve, ever stood against a Planned 
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Economy as such. What they have 
stood against has been only the kind 
of economy that is planned by fools 
and rogues. Their fundamental maxim 
is no more than this: that a man fa- 
miliar with a given art or trade, or 
with trade or industry in general, is 
much more likely to have sound ideas 
about how it ought to be carried on 
than a theorist imagining Utopias or 
a politician looking for votes. 

They have objected with some heat 
to laws which hamper free enterprise 
and put the man of enlightened self- 
interest in the dock, but they have not 
objected to laws which prohibit ar- 
tificial privilege and unfair competi- 
tion. On the contrary, they have gen- 
erally supported such measures ear- 
nestly, and shown a considerable in- 
genuity in framing them. Thus the 
free-traders, the chief exponents of 
classical laissez-faire in our time, have 
also been the chief enemies of com- 
binations in restraint of trade, and it 
is their natural antagonists, the pro- 
tectionists—which is only another way 
of saying the Brain Trust’s immediate 
forerunners in economic planning— 
who have fostered monopoly, and 
ground down the faces of the poor. 
When the Coolidge Prosperity col- 
lapsed under the unfortunate Hoover 
it was actually, as I have said, a 


Planned Economy that collapsed. It 


had a staff of necromancers that was 
almost as bold in fancy and as long on 
promises as the outfit now operating 
in Washington, and at the head of it 
stood a virtuoso whose gift for run- 
ning the business of other people was 
one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Certainly no Planned Economy was 
ever better named. And equally cer- 
tainly none other ever blew up with 
a louder report. 

Its disaster was so vast that, in a 
rational world, it might have discred- 
ited Planned Economies for a long 
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while, and perhaps even forever. But 
fortunately for the gentlemen who 
stood waiting behind the arras not 
many people are rational when they 
apply their minds to public affairs, 
and very few of them live in the 
United States. Thus these gentlemen 
were able to rush forward with a new 
and even more dubious Planned Econ- 
omy before the wreckage of the old 
one came down. The country was so 
scared that it hadn’t the breath to 
challenge them, and they added to its 
alarm and hence to their opportunity 
by shrill and blood-curdling outcries, 
the burden of which was that not only 
the late Planned Economy had blown 
up, but also the whole capitalistic sys- 
tem. On many other points they ap- 
peared to differ seriously among them- 
selves, but on this point they all 
agreed: that on March 4, 1933, at 
high noon, the economic system which 
began with Cré-Magnon Man came to 
an end, and that some substitute for 
it had to be improvised at once, lest 
civilization itself go too. 

This, of course, was nonsense, and 
the most that may be said for it today 
is that it made very effective political 
medicine at the time it was concocted. 
As every one knows, all politics under 
democracy is essentially the practice 
of quackery, and the first business of 
quackery is to scare the patient. Thus 
every politician, when he prepares to 
seize the easements and hereditaments 
of some other politician, looks about 
him first of all for an effective bug- 
aboo. If nothing better offers, the sit- 
ting brother has to be used himself, 
but that device, though almost always 
available, is not very useful, for not 
many voters are either surprised or 
shocked by the charge that he is a 
public enemy, and ought to be turned 
out. For larger occasions it is neces- 
sary to invent more formidable were- 
wolves, and all through our history 
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they have been invented copiously— 
the Bank, the Southern Bourbons, the 
Railroads, the Beef Trust, the Oil 
Trust, the Gold Power, Wall Street, 
the Interests, the Hun, the Japs, John 
Barleycorn, the Mortgage Shark, the 
Tory, and so on almost ad infinitum. 
The Brain Trust boys, by a convenient 
stroke of luck, were enabled to effect 
a tremendous synthesis of banshees, 
some new but the most old, and with 
this creature they managed to throw 
the country into a panic of terror. It 
had multiple heads, borrowed from 
Hoover, Andy Mellon, Wiggin, Mitchell, 
Bishop Cannon, Al Capone and many 
another scarecrow, but its main corpus 
was the cadaver of capitalism, sieved 
with ghastly wounds and in graveyard 
clothes. 

But it was after all only a banshee, 
and keeping it kicking has been heavy 
work. The moment the first scare was 
over some of the customers began ask- 
ing themselves why, if capitalism was 
so dreadfully dead in America, it had 
not also died in England and France. 
What the official answer is I do not 
know, for I can’t find it in any of the 
communiqués that have reached me. 
But the actual answer is plain enough: 
the death of capitalism, as the phrase 
goes, was greatly exaggerated. Indeed, 
even its illness was exaggerated. It 
had been severely mauled by Wiggin, 
Mitchell and company, and the inept 
surgery of Mr. Hoover had certainly 
done it no good, but all the while the 
vis medicatrix naturae was silently 
but powerfully at work, and by the 
time the mourners began to gather the 
patient was well on the way to recov- 
ery. Of late that fact seems to have 
penetrated to the cavernous cerebrums 
of the Brain Trust, despite the formal 
persistence of its faith in the catastro- 
phe of March 4, 1933. Its glorious 
young men still refuse to admit cate- 
gorically that capitalism did not die 
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then, but they have begun to protest 
urgently that they don’t want to be 
counted among its murderers, or even 
among its evil-wishers, and whenever 
there is any fresh sign of its recovery 
they join in the rejoicing, and try to 
get some of the credit therefor. 

As a matter of fact, they are all 
clients of capitalism, and must know 
it deep down in their massive brains. 
Their show has been kept running 
from the start by the capital of Amer- 
icans who, while the going was good, 
worked hard and saved their money— 
in other words, by the accumulations 
of capitalism—and they would have to 
shut down tomorow if this supply ran 
out. They have not shown any visible 
capacity for financing their grandiose 
operations otherwise, and it was only 
because capitalism was very far from 
dead in 1933 that they have been able 
to carry on so long. All their schemes 
for raising the wind are essentially 
and incurably capitalistic schemes. 
They never lose sight of the fact that 
the taxpayer, in order to be taxed, 
must have something to tax, and they 
are careful to let him acquire it in the 
only way that has ever worked on this 
earth, to wit, in the capitalistic way. 
In brief, they are full of the transpar- 
ent false pretenses of the politicians 
they profess to abhor. Mention the 
only honest and plausible alternative 


to capitalism, which is communism, - 


and they hasten to protest that they 
are against it: indeed, a bare reference 
to it in the Darrow report was enough 
to set them to beating their breasts in 
outraged innocence. And yet they 
keep on mouthing the nonsense that 
capitalism is done for, and can serve 
the uses of mankind no more. 

Thus there is a fundamental fraudu- 
lence in the New Deal, and out of it 
flow a multitude of corollary fraudu- 
lences. It is a grotesque compound of 
false diagnoses and quack remedies. 
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Those remedies come impartially from 
the platforms of forgotten revolution- 
aries of the cow country, and from the 
portfolios of young pedagogues eager 
for short cuts and quick promotions, 
Some of them were put to trial long 
ago in this or that backwater—for ex- 
ample the guarantee of bank deposits 
and the government control of money 
crops—and there failed ingloriously; 
others are so fantastic that even the 
Legislatures of Wisconsin and the 
Dakotas have refused to fool with 
them. The grab-bag of the Bull Moose 
has made its contribution, and the 
catch-all of the Populists. There are 
borrowings from Marx and John Wes- 
ley, Henry George and Wat Tyler, 
Trotsky and Savonarola, Mussolini 
and Henry Ford. All the fallacies in 
the logic books have been levied on, 
and all the hallucinations of twenty- 
five centuries of Utopians. It is a 
hodge-podge so frantic that it would 
have delighted Bronson Alcott, and 
one can only regret that he passed 
away so long before it was concocted. 

Planned? Then so is a dog fight 
planned. The one thing that its shining 
ornaments have in common is not a 
common purpose nor even a common 
method, but simply a common privi- 
lege, to wit, the privilege of wreaking 
their genius for folly upon the tax- 
payer, each for himself, rugged indi- 
vidualists all. There is a complete lack 
of coherence in their operations, save 
only that kind of coherence which 
Grover Cleveland called “the cohesive 
power of public plunder.” While one 
faction bellows that overproduction is 
ruining the farmer, and frames a mul- 
titude of discordant projects to re- 
strain him, first by bribes and then 
by penalties, another faction proceeds 
to lay out hundreds of millions on 
schemes that can only have the effect 
of making the land produce more and 
more. And while one faction exclaims 
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that the mortgage load is intolerable, 
and must be lightened if we are to 

escape catastrophe, another prepares 

to accommodate delinquent debtors 

with larger and grander mortgages, 

financed out of taxes. Indeed, it would 

be hard to think of any proposal of 

the starboard watch that has not been 

refuted and made a mock of by some 

proposal of the port watch. First there 

was a spectacular attack upon govern- 

mental extravagance, with multitudes 

of poor letter-carriers and other such 
laborious fellows reduced to starvation 
wages, and then there was a vast mul- 
tiplication of jobholders at high sal- 
aries, performing imaginary tasks. 
First there was a violent effort to lift 
the wage level above the price level, 
and then there was a violent effort to 
raise prices. First there was a holy 
war on speculation, and then there 
was a formal licensing of speculation. 
And so on, and so on. 

Of late, I observe, the spokesmen 
for the Brain Trust have begun to 
abate their tall talk about planning, 
and to speak of experiment instead. 
Experiment it is—in a dingy and un- 
clean laboratory, with cobwebs chok- 
ing the microscopes, and every test- 
tube leaking. Such experiments are 
made by bulls in china shops, and by 
small boys turned loose in apple or- 
chards. What, precisely, is the general 
idea underlying them in the present 
case? No one in Washington seems to 
know, and least of all the Fiihrer. It 
remains, in fact, an unanswered ques- 
tion in the town whether he inclines 
toward the Left or toward the Right— 
which is to say, whether he is really 
for a Planned Economy or against it. 
One day the extreme revolutionaries 
seem to have the upper hand, and we 
are headed full tilt for communism, 
and the next day we beat a disorderly 
retreat to the Democratic platform of 
1932. I dare say that most Americans 
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would welcome any Planned Economy 
that showed the slightest sign of 
working, if only for the sake of get- 
ting rid of doubt and suspense, but 
how is the one we now hear of going 
to work so long as no two of its pro- 
ponents agree as to where it is head- 
ing, or what it can accomplish, or what 
it is? How is it going to work so long 
as its devices are abandoned almost as 
fast as they are launched? 

These questions the advocates of 
the New Deal appear to overlook. 
They are hot for it, but they neglect 
to explain why, save on grounds so 
general that it is impossible to make 
head or tail of them. In late weeks 
some of them have forsaken the de- 
fensive for the offensive, thus taking 
a cue from General Johnson, J. D., but 
using rather more decorous words. 
Their contention, in brief, is that all 
the opponents of the Brain Trust are 
simply morons with a congenital an- 
tipathy to brains. On this romantic 
theme Dr. Charles A. Beard was per- 
forming almost hysterically a few 
weeks ago in the New Republic, and 
somewhat later Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes printed a piece to the same ef- 
fect in the Scripps-Howard papers, ar- 
guing that the advent of Tugwell, 
Morgenthau, Johnson andcompany was 
“almost and answer from Heaven to 
* * * the old prayer for an intellectual 
aristocracy in the halls of govern- 
ment.” I have a veneration for both 
Dr. Beard and Dr. Barnes, but when 
they are silly they are silly—and this 
is one of the times. Obviously, they 
have failed to notice that what causes 
the Brain Trust to be suspect is not 
the belief that it has brains but the 
rapid growth of an unhappy convic- 
tion that it lacks them. If it has them, 
they why are they not functioning? 
And if they are functioning, then why 
can’t the brethren sit down together 
quietly, andcome to some sort of agree- 
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ment as to what they are driving at? 

One of their original promises, as 
connoisseurs will recall, was to put 
down that anthropophagous competi- 
tion between man and man and class 
and class which, according to their 
theory, was to blame for all the sor- 
rows of mankind. To what extent has 
this been accomplished? Only to the 
extent of subsidizing one class at the 
cost of another. The first class, by 
the Brain Trust premises, consisted 
wholly of virtuous innocents (main- 
ly, it appears, farmers) who had suf- 
fered cruelly at the hands of the New 
Economy—but actually it included 
also the whole vast rabble of chronic 
mendicants and incurable unemploy- 
ables. The second class, by the same 
premises, consisted wholly of specu- 
lators and exploiters—but actually it 
included also every American who had 
worked hard in the good times, and 
saved his money against a rainy day. 

Where have the benefits of the New 
Deal, such as they are, really gone, 
and where do its burdens lie? Its bene- 
fits, obviously, have gone in the main, 
not to honest and industrious men 
caught in a universal misfortune, but 
to rogues and vagrants to whom a 
universal misfortune is only a new 
excuse for avoiding work. And its 
burdens lie, not upon the small group 
of brigands who flourished under 
Hoover, but upon the large body of 
good citizens who give a fair return 
for every dollar they earn, and ask 
only the right to pay their own way. 
This is all that the attempt to repeal 
and amend the competitive system 
has come to. If that system prospered 
scoundrels, then the New Deal pros- 
pers more of them, and worse ones. 
They were once, as the forerunners of 
the Brain Trust were fond of telling 
us, very few in numbers, and each had 
but one throat to cut. But their heirs 
and assigns have ten million votes, 


and they will still be passengers on 
the back of the American taxpayer 
long after the New Deal has ceased 
and desisted. 

Its triumphs, it seems to me, have 
all been imaginary—save only the 
triumph, if it be one, of loading the 
public payroll with a vast and impu- 
dent camorra of magicians and as- 
trologers, Chaldeans and soothsayers, 
and converting government into a 
public nuisance. Has it succored the 
wailing farmer? Nay, the farmer is 
still wailing, even as the horse-leech’s 
daughter. Has there been any over- 
hauling of the banking system, de- 
livering it from crooks and fools and 
making it safe? All I can discover is 
that some deposits are guaranteed in 
some banks. As for the depositors 
who were “saved” by the Bank Holi- 
day, they are still whistling for their 
money. But the Securities Act—sure- 
ly that has achieved something ? What 
it has accomplished is to hamper 
honest issues—and turn the thrifty 
over to wild-catters. The liberation of 
labor? Labor is still fighting for its 
most elementary rights. Speculation? 
It is still free to the insiders; only 
outsiders are barred. The national 
load of debt, public and private? It is 
larger than ever before, and still 
growing. Price fixing? It is now vir- 
tually official. But perhaps there has 
been going on, under all this, a real 
redistribution of the national income? 
Perhaps social justice has begun to 
flow at last, despite some unhappy 
phenomena on the surface? I seek an 
answer in the March returns of in- 
come tax. They show that the receipts 
from persons with incomes of more 
than $5,000 increased 23 per cent over 
1933, and that those from persons 
with incomes of less than $5,000 de- 
creased 13 per cent. 

What the Marxians would call the 
dialectic of the New Deal is quite as 
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silly as most of its overt measures. 
That dialectic is a feeble combination 
of worn-out platitudes and incredible 
hypotheses, and is as full of gross and 
manifest contradictions as the testi- 
mony at a murder trial. Whenever one 
of its prophets is pinned down to a 
categorical statement of it—as hap- 
pened, for example, when Dr. Tugwell 
was haled before a Senate commit- 
tee—he writhes like a deacon taken in 
crim. con., and must seek refuge in 
the doctrine that truth is a changing 
value, to be determined from time to 
time by trial and error. But trial and 
error is precisely the thing that these 
gaseous cerebrums were to save us 
from; if we must still endure it, then 
certainly it would be better to endure 
it at the hands of men with less 
“brains” and more sense. The real 
trial, of course, has been of the New 
Deal itself, and the real error has con- 
sisted in enduring it so long. It has 
cured none of the ills that the country 


was suffering from a year and a half 
ago, and it has multiplied the pains 
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and penalties that went with them. 
Every American who helped to earn 
and amass what is left of the wealth 
of his country is worse off now than 
he was before, and every loafer and 
mendicant is more confirmed in his 
worthlessness. 

The only real beneficiaries of the 
saturnalia of expropriation and waste 
are the gentlemen of the Brain Trust 
itself. Lifted out of their dismal class- 
rooms, chicken-farms and law offices, 
they roll in the heady catnip of emi- 
nence and drink the fiery white mule 
of power. To them Utopia becomes a 
gorgeous reality, with a high-sound- 
ing title, a luxurious office and a good 
salary for every inmate, not to men- 
tion a staff of secretaries, messengers, 
press-agents, bibliographers and re- 
membrancers, and the newspaper boys 
waiting in the ante-chamber. They 
have done well by themselves indeed— 
gloriously and gaudily well—at your 
expense and mine. As for the risk they 
take, they have nothing to lose but 
their “‘brains.” 













HEN the life of the good fairy in 
Peter Pan is in danger, the au- 
dience is told to clap vigorously if it 
wishes the good fairy to survive. The 
nation will have to applaud vigorously 
next November if it wishes the NRA 
to survive. Unless the new Congress 
actively intervenes to save it, the sys- 
tem will come to its appointed end on 
June 16, 1935. The language of the 
Industrial Recovery Act is peremp- 
tory on that point. The youthful audi- 
ence of Peter Pan invariably rises to 
the occasion, because it has no misgiv- 
ings about the goodness of the good 
fairy. Here the analogy becomes a 
little shaky. There seems to be room 
for a good deal of doubt whether the 
code system, as at present organized, 
deserves to be rescued. The nation 
must make up its mind; but the con- 
troversy now raging has produced, so 
far, more noise than edification. 

The liberal wing of the administra- 
tion has consistently taken the view 
that the code system constitutes the 
first instalment of a permanent re- 
construction of American economic 
life—an initial but decisive step to- 


ward what is loosely called a “planned - 


economy.” The President’s message to 
Congress last January appeared to 
support this interpretation. “Recov- 
ery,” he said, “means a reform of 
many old methods, a permanent read- 
justment of many of our ways of 
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thinking and therefore of many of our 
social and economic arrangements. In 
the industrial recovery program we 


_ have created a permanent feature of 


our modernized industrial structure.” 
The President was a little ahead of 
his cue, for the program is not, and 
cannot be, permanent unless and until 
Congress so decides. But the Left 
Wing appears to take it for granted 
that Congress will so decide. Donald 
Richberg, General Counsel of the 
NRA, has claimed, for example, that 
“the passage of the National Indus- 
trial Act marked the beginning of a 
conscious organization and direction 
of trade and industry. The permanent 
need for a planned economy and for 
the service of public agencies of busi- 
ness coordination has been amply 
demonstrated.” 

Mr. Richberg has had the support 
of the industrialists themselves. H. I. 
Harriman, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, says: 
“Business has long felt, I think, that 
fair rules of trade practice should be 
adopted and that dissenting minorities 
should be forced to observe them. The 
code system is a long step in this di- 
rection. To go back to the old cut- 
throat competition, with its attendant 
evils, is unthinkable.” General John- 
son has repeatedly and emphatically 
voiced the same sentiment. 

But at this point a curious compli- 
cation arises. While the administra- 
tion—or a large part of it—and the 
industrialists stand shoulder to shoul- 
der in defense of the codes, it is by no 
means certain that they have the 
same, or even similar, ideas about the 








future. Precisely what Mr. Richberg 
and his colleagues mean by a “planned 
economy” is at present their secret, if 
anybody’s. The administration has so 
far given little evidence of its ability 
to “plan” more than a few weeks at a 
time. 

The reasons for the industrialists’ 
support of the present codes are clear- 
ly on record. During the years 1928-29 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers conducted an inquiry into the 
situation that had come to be known 
as “profitless prosperity.” A more 
than usually intelligent questionnaire 
was answered by 850 members, more 
than 79 per cent of whom stated that 
price-cutting was a major problem in 
their industries. 

The National Association’s report 
to its members endeavored to demon- 
strate that the price-cutting policy was 
both futile and dangerous. The stat- 
isticians produced a set of examples 
showing just how much expansion of 
sales was necessary to break even on 
a given percentage price cut; and the 
quantities were beyond what any 
price-cutter could reasonably expect. 
Further, said the association, see what 
actually happens. With unrestrained 
competition, an individual price-cutter 
expands his sales mainly at the ex- 
pense of somebody else, who promptly 
meets the cut or more than meets it; 
the process goes on throughout the 
industry, and the final result is about 
the same relative layout as before 
among the various firms, the only dif- 
ference being that they have driven 
the general price level down to, or 
even below, bare costs of production. 
Thus appears a condition of great busi- 
ness activity, with prosperity fast dis- 
appearing “round the corner.” 

What was the remedy? The remedy, 
with which business and industrial 
groups generally concurred, was first, 
a more accurate and uniform estima- 
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tion of costs, and, second, a policy of 
basing prices primarily on costs in- 
stead of on competitive market condi- 
tions. To both these ends the trade 
associations were the natural means— 
the most effective instruments for 
securing uniform costing principles 
and pricing policies throughout their 
industries. They would be more effec- 
tive still if their policies, once agreed 
on by a majority in each case, could 
be made mandatory as regards recal- 
citrant minorities. The National As- 
sociation also attached considerable 
value to the trade practice codes ac- 
cepted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, many of which included selling 
below cost and similar practices in 
their specification of “unfair methods 
of competition.” 

The New Deal, therefore, opened a 
prospect that was little short of daz- 
zling. Of course, there had to be a 
bargain. The President wanted mini- 
mum wage schedules, maximum hours, 
restriction of child labor and the right 
to collective bargaining; in return, he 
offered the key to the trade associa- 
tions’ paradise. The price was high, 
but worth it. Codes rained on Wash- 
ington. 

Now, it was clear from the start 
that the industrialists’ willingness to 
cooperate sprang from the simple fact 
that the code system offered a more 
effective means of controlling and re- 
straining competition than was possi- 
ble under the anti-trust laws and the 
Federal Trade Commission. It is true, 
of course, that the President may ap- 
prove a code only if he finds that the 
trade associations or corresponding 
bodies are truly representative and 
impose no inequitable restrictions on 
membership; also that the code is not 
designed to promote monopoly or to 
eliminate or oppress small enterprises. 
In the 400-odd codes now in existence 
the presumption is that the President 
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has in fact so found. Whether the 
courts will ultimately agree with him 
is another question. 

It is true also that the act expressly 
safeguards the powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission; but it decrees that 
code provisions approved by the NRA 
are tantamount legally to the fair 
practice codes approved by the Trade 
Commission itself before General 
Johnson started doing that body’s 
work for it. Whether the Trade Com- 
mission will consent to take that view 
after the act expires is another open 
question. 

The immediate and outstanding fact 
is, however, that the code system was 
meant to bring about, and supported 
because it would bring about, a level 
of prices more satisfactory to the 
manufacturers than the level of free 
competition. It does this by means of 
rules drawn up by the producers in 
their own interest and backed by the 
full force of the law, many of which 
would be illegal apart from the spe- 
cial protection afforded by the NRA. 

A survey of the codes shows that, 
in addition to the standard stipula- 
tions affecting employment, the ma- 
jority contain fairly uniform provi- 
sions affecting production and price 
policy. Two of these provisions are of 
especial interest in this connection. 
The first prohibits selling below cost 
—the effect of that depends upon the 
definition of cost. A second very gen- 
eral stipulation deals with this ques- 
tion. Most codes provide for the com- 
pulsory adoption of standard cost-ac- 
counting systems prescribed by the 
code authority. In some cases the sys- 
tems are outlined in the code itself, 
and from these one can gain a pretty 
clear notion of what cost means in 
trade association circles. 

The asphalt shingle and roofing 
code, for instance, defines direct cost 
as the sum of four items: (a) raw 
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material cost, including transporta- 
tion; (b) labor cost; (3) manufactur- 
ing burden, or overhead; (d) 15 per 
cent of the sum of the first three to 
cover indirect overhead. The code au- 
thority in this case has power to in- 
vestigate, and all prices must be listed 
with it. 

The paint, varnish and lacquer code 
is equally specific. Cost is defined as 
the replacement cost of all materials, 
plus containers, plus cost of process- 
ing, plus overhead distributed accord- 
ing to the records of profit-making 
producers, plus general administra- 
tion costs as determined by the code 
authority. 

The pulp and paper code gives man- 
ufacturers a choice of two methods of 
pricing: prices may be based on direct 
costs of the three previous months as 
ascertained by a standard system; or 
they may be made to equal the lowest 
listed price of the product actually 
quoted by another producer. In the 
latter case, the specific justification 
must be stated, and an upward revi- 
sion by one low-price firm automati- 
cally pulls competitors up with it. 

In the lumber trade the code au- 
thority undertakes not only to impose 
a uniform costing system but to “de- 
termine” prices to cover costs of pro- 
duction; it also fixes minimum prices 
on imports. In the iron and steel code 
the trade association obtains author- 
ity to condemn listed prices that it 
finds too low, and to fix new ones. 
The petroleum equipment code goes 
even further, providing for the levy- 
ing of damages on code violations 
equal to 20 per cent of the invoice 
price of the product, apart from pen- 
alties imposed under the general pow- 
ers of the Recovery Act. 

In addition to the frequent require- 
ment that all prices shall be listed and 
kept up to date, a good many codes 
include schedules of rebates, discount 
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rates and handling charges. The de- 
tail in this respect is voluminous and 
technical. An interesting case is that 
of the corset and brassiere code, 
which in addition to the usual list of 
allowable discounts, sets a delivery 
charge of 25 cents on all orders of 
less than $5, stipulates that no forms 
shall be used for corsets costing less 
than $2 or brassieres costing less than 
$1, and lays down a whole series of 
standard quotation prices, between 
which prices no intermediate rates are 
allowed. This, the code explains, is not 
price-fixing, because each manufac- 
turer may still give what value he 
likes to each of the standard quota- 
tions. 

According to a statement made by 
General Johnson in the third week of 
February, 60 per cent of the codes 
then approved contained “some form 
of price-fixing or stabilization.” Overt 
price-fixing in the codes is, however, 
rare; the bituminous and petroleum 
codes are the most important exam- 
ples of it, and in both these cases the 
price lists are supposed to have the 
approval of the administration. The 
oil code also takes power to fix resale 
prices—a highly contentious issue on 
which the Trade Commission, with a 
pistol held to its head by General 
Johnson, has firmly refused to commit 
itself. 

Open-price agreements figured in 
no less than 92 of the first 200 codes. 
Frequently a waiting period inter- 
venes before the listed prices take ef- 
fect—a period during which some- 
thing like a line-up can, and -often 
does, take place. There is no doubt 
whatever that the combination of 
open-price policies, sales-below-cost 
rules and compulsory cost-finding 
methods has in a great many cases 
been tantamount to a complete price- 
fixing system. 

To complete the picture of this 
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phase of code activity, mention must 
be made of the controls established 
over production or productive equip- 
ment. Some of these controls are anal- 
ogous to what used to be called sim- 
plified practice procedure—specifica- 
tions of the number of allowable va- 
rieties of product, of package, of size 
or weight. Others go much further. 
The oil industry passes under a ré- 
gime of strictly “planned production,” 
with power to establish quotas resting 
ultimately with the Department of the 
Interior. The copper industry simi- 
larly proposes “to regulate, curtail 
and allot the volume of current pro- 
duction in such manner as shall be 
agreed upon by the parties participat- 
ing in such regulation, curtailment or 
allotment.” The lumber industry has 
already established an elaborate sys- 
tem of regional and individual quotas 
on a percentage basis. The iron and 
steel code takes power to regulate pro- 
duction “if necessary.” It also estab- 
lishes a strict control over the setting 
up of new productive equipment, as 
does the cotton textile code. 

The most striking instance of this 
latter type is in the ice-manufacturing 
industry. The United States Supreme 
Court in March, 1932, denied the right 
of the State of Oklahoma to regulate 
the ice business. The State had re- 
quired the obtaining of a license be- 
fore any new enterprise could be set 
up, and in this particular case had 
denied a license on the ground that 
further equipment was unnecessary. 
Justice Brandeis defended the State’s 
right to limit competition where the 
result would be merely a waste of re- 
sources, but found himself, with Jus- 
tice Stone, in a minority. The ice code 
expressly requires that a permit must 
be obtained from the code administra- 
tor before any additional equipment 
may be erected. Precisely what the 
Supreme Court refused to sanction in 
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the territory of a single State the code 
imposes upon the entire Union. 

Now a good deal of all this elab- 
orate machineryrepresents a brash but 
sincere attempt to eliminate the basic 
evils of destructive competition and 
chronic over-capacity. As such, Gen- 
eral Johnson has defended it. He has 
argued also that if unrestrained com- 
petition were once more let loose it 
would be impossible to maintain even 
the modest wage standards now pre- 
vailing. The wage-earners are not so 
sure of that; and as they become in- 
creasingly aware of the upward price 
tendency inherent in these arrange- 
ments, they wonder whether the em- 
ployers are not taking away with one 
hand rather more than they give with 
the other. The farmers are quite cer- 
tain that that is the case. 

All the public money that is being 
poured into the agricultural regions to 
promote scarcity has so far failed to 
offset the efforts of the codified in- 
dustries to raise prices. Therein lies 
the nub of Secretary Wallace’s dilem- 
ma. He is supposed to be raising the 
relative level of farm to non-farm 
prices to a pre-war “parity,” but, ac- 
cording to statistics released by his 
department in June, the first year’s 
operation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act left the ratio exactly what 
it was before. Farm prices have been 
raised; non-farm prices have been 
raised, too, and the balance remains 
unaltered. 

Whether the special protection 
given to industry was wise or not, the 
code system contains in itself no ma- 
chinery for releasing consumer pur- 
chasing power along with rising prices 
on any scale sufficient to restore the 
normal demand for goods and services. 
If the President was ever naive enough 
to think that the labor provisions of 
the codes would do this, he is now 
learning a bitter lesson. 
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The voluminous criticism of the 
code régime is exceedingly difficult to 
summarize, but the testimony on 
which it is based has shown a clear 
trend ever since the hearings on price 
changes were held in Washington last 
January. At those hearings ample and 
striking evidence was produced not 
only of general price increases but of 
complete uniformity of prices where 
competitive conditions formerly pre- 
vailed. The leading mail-order firms, 
in a very able report submitted in Feb- 
ruary, argued powerfully “that the 
compulsory open-price feature must 
be eliminated entirely,” and saw “an 
element of great danger to the entire 
economic system” in the innocent- 
sounding rule about selling below cost. 

General Johnson referred the mat- 
ter to a committee of wholesalers and 
retailers which he appointed. This 
committee, at the end of March, pro- 
duced a report strongly favoring the 
open-price system. Though the com- 
mittee was careful to point out (what 
is true and important) that the small 
firm is not always the high-cost firm, 
it was plain from the tenor of the 
report that the committee was think- 
ing primarily in terms of the protec- 
tion of producers and tradesmen and 
of a price system that would operate 
in restraint of competition. Such com- 
mittees inevitably and always think 
that way. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had been investigating, on in- 
structions from the Senate, the steel 
and oil codes. The results were uti- 
lized by the Darrow committee in 
April and May, and damned by the 
NRA in language that is surely unique 
as passing from one government de- 
partment to another. But the surpris- 
ing thing about both the commission’s 
findings and the Darrow reports is 
the air of injured astonishment with 
which the administration received 
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them. Apart from particular cases of 
maladministration and sharp practice, 
the gist of the documents was that 
the codes are run by and for the more 
powerful producers, and that under 
them the small man has lost a great 
deal of his liberty to exploit a favor- 
able competitive position. Surely a 
conclusion that should surprise no- 
body, the NRA least of all! That, by 
General Johnson’s own statements, 
was precisely what was intended! 

The real awkwardness of the Dar- 
row committee’s utterances lay not 
in the specific charges to which the 
administration addressed itself but in 
the challenge to the general policy as- 
sumed by the General and some (by no 
means all) of his colleagues. To quote 
a newspaper summary: “Not the least 
of the Darrow majority’s conclusions 
was an attack on General Johnson’s 
theory that business men’s enlight- 
ened self-interest may be relied upon 
to make industry an adequate substi- 
tute for the law of supply and demand 
as a safeguard and balance wheel for 
the conflicting interests of the capital- 
ist, the worker and the consumer in 
the national economy.” 

On this issue, it must be frankly 
stated, the overwhelming weight of 
both history and contemporary evi- 
dence is against the naive optimism 
of General Johnson. One need not as- 
sume that all organized industries are 
acting, or would desire to act, as 
greedy monopolists. That is not the 
case. The point is that none of us, in 
vital matters, can be trusted to pre- 
serve an absolutely impartial balance 
between our own interests and those 
of other people. There have been a 
good many examples in history of 
State power put at the disposal of spe- 
cial interests, and they have very sel- 
dom turned out well. The essential 
condition of success, or even safety, is 
a minute and constant scrutiny by the 
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State of the arrangements to which 
its sanction is being committed. In 
this respect the code provisions are 
totally inadequate. 

The average code authority is com- 
posed, mainly or entirely, of trade as- 
sociation representatives, plus from 
one to three nominees of the NRA sit- 
ting without a vote. Except in the 
needle trades, organized labor has 
failed to win any voice in the deter- 
mination of policy; and in none of the 
codes (so far as the writer’s study 
shows) is there provision for the hear- 
ing or representation of consuming in- 
terests outside the industry. The oil 
and the coal codes require the express 
sanction of the administration for 
their quotas and price lists; none of 
the others goes as far. Why do not 
the official representatives on the 
manufacturing code authorities have 
voting power? Because that would 
mean a quite definite measure of gov- 
ernment intervention, and industry 
would not stand for it. 

None the less, industry will have 
to stand for it if the code system is to 
survive. Ogden Mills, opening the Re- 
publican campaign last May, had the 
wit to see this and to base his attack 
on the alleged perils of regimentation 
and bureaucracy. A good deal of his 
ammunition was drawn from the ut- 
terances of Rexford G. Tugwell and 
other “Left Wingers,”’ who have quite 
rightly and plainly stated that plan- 
ning means authority, and that the 
ultimate authority must be that of the 
State itself as representing the gen- 
eral interest. Yet the administration 
does not appear to be moving their 
way. 

Granting that the development of 
the code system toward a genuinely 
“planned economy” means closer 
State supervision of the organized 
industries, it is doubtful whether the 
administration as a whole is either 
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able or willing to pay that price—and 
lose the support of the industrialists 
in doing so. On the score of ability, it 
is to be noticed that the active super- 
vision of the 432 codes already ap- 
proved at this writing calls for a force 
of well over 1,000 men qualified to 
make expert decisions on highly tech- 
nical matters, supported by a specially 
recruited civil service of several thou- 
sand more. But NRA forces, it is an- 
nounced, are to be curtailed rather 
than expanded. The abandonment of 
price fixing in future codes, and the 
scrapping of individual codes for ser- 
vice industries, similarly suggest that, 
as a recent news writer put it, “the 
NRA is to be the advance guard in the 
withdrawal to tried ground.” 

It will not withdraw quite as glo- 
riously as it advanced, with the trum- 
pets blowing and the blue eagles fly- 
ing, but it will have very respectable 
company on the road back. Such influ- 
ential Senators as Borah, Nye, Costi- 
gan and Glass are frankly campaign- 
ing for a prompt return to the anti- 
trust laws. An increasing number of 
economists are lining up with them, 
somewhat reluctantly, because nobody 
knows better than the economists 
what a clumsy means of control those 
laws represent. 

The plain man can draw at least one 
conclusion from the controversy over 
the NRA. In its relations to business 
and industry, the administration must 
either go further in or get further out. 
It cannot stay where it is. Any ad- 
vance toward a genuinely planned 
economy means a much closer connec- 
tion between government and busi- 
ness. A study of the planning schemes 
of the past decade—in rubber, sugar, 
coffee, wheat, newsprint and other 
cases, domestic and international— 
proves beyond a doubt that there is 
no permanent half-way house in this 
matter. Any plan that is to be success- 
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ful cannot stop short of absolute con- 
trol of production. Control of market- 
ing is not enough, and by itself usu- 
ally makes matters worse. 

There would seem to be strong 
ground for accepting this lesson in the 
case of the basic industries, whose 
codes (particularly the coal code, 
which in its present form cannot long 
prove practicable) should be redrafted 
with a view to permanent public util- 
ity status, enacted as separate legis- 
lative acts, and divorced from the 
NRA. The present writer would in- 
clude in this category coal, oil and 
power, as first objectives, with lum- 
ber, copper and the other metals in 
the middle distance. 

There are three dominant consid- 
erations all pointing to the desirabil- 
ity of genuine planning in such cases 
as these: (1) Calculations of supply 
and demand in long-range terms are 
more feasible and more necessary here 
than in secondary lines of production; 
(2) the exploitation of limited natural 
resources can no longer safely be left 
to the short-run policies of an uncon- 
trolled profit motive; (3) the era of 
international planning which is now 
upon us demands as a first condition 
the establishment of rational domestic 
controls. 

But need control go as far in the 
secondary lines? If the State is to con- 
tinue its association with the miscel- 
laneous manufacturing industries, it 
must claim a much closer supervision 
of the uses to which its authority is 
put. The official members of code au- 
thorities must have voting power, as 
well as veto power; and they must 
use it. Is this desirable, and is it prac- 
ticable? In the writer’s opinion, it is 
at present neither. 

The competence of the State to 
exercise the degree of minute super- 
vision that would be needed may rea- 
sonably be questioned. And more im- 
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portant, there are other methods of 
general safeguarding that have not 
yet been tried. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the code price levels have 
been established behind a staggering 
tariff wall, which has given an arti- 
ficial lease on life to the high-cost 
firms. 

American manufacturers have had, 
apart from their powers and privileges 
under the codes, a quite dispropor- 
tionate share of State protection for 
many years; and their economic situa- 
tion would today be far sounder if 
their claims in the past had been held 
down to reasonable limits. As things 
now stand, many of them are fighting 
to defend price levels that should 
never have been established. A discre- 
tionary executive power over tariff 
rates is the most prompt and effective 
means now possible of controlling gen- 
eral or special prices of manufactured 
goods. This should be the first correc- 
tive measure to be applied in cases 
where anti-social practices are detect- 
ed in protected industries; and Con- 
gress should at once empower the Ex- 
ecutive to make use of it. The Cana- 
dian law might serve as a model. 

Our conclusion then is that apart 
from the basic materials industries, 
Congress should not attempt to con- 
tinue the code system beyond its ex- 
piry date in so far as it puts the force 
of law behind trade agreements, cost- 
ing schemes, output restrictions, price- 
fixing devices and the like. In cases 
where such measures can be proved 
desirable, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is already equipped to provide for 
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them, and there is nothing to stop in- 
dustries that wish to preserve their 
codes from appearing promptly before 
it, and rescuing as much as they can 
justify. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
the proper body to deal with such 
matters. It is the one authority vested 
with wide discretionary power based 
upon economic reality rather than 
legal theory; and it is the one body 
properly equipped to develop construc- 
tive policies in cooperation with free 
economic enterprise. The administra- 
tion of the anti-trust laws should 
therefore be consolidated under its 
direction. Those laws represent merely 
the negative or punitive part of pol- 
icy; and while a punitive power is 
necessary, its importance will natural- 
ly diminish as a constructive policy 
is developed. 

Admittedly the time has gone by 
when the State can define its policy 
toward business in such simple terms 
as “restraint of trade,” “substantially 
lessen competition,” “tend to create a 
monopoly,” and the like. The nation’s 
business is too complex and too dy- 
namic to fit the legal straitjacket. 
But while the anti-trust laws must 
certainly be broadened to fit the grow- 
ing reality, recent experience gives no 
ground for supposing that we can do 
without them. Life is a lot more com- 
plicated than General Johnson used to 
think; and when that gentleman at 
last finds leisure to pick the gray 
hairs out of his hat, the rest of us may 
be pardoned for hoping that the days 
of improvisation are over. 








ETWEEN the United States and 
Great Britain today there is at 
once a striking analogy and a striking 
contrast. Both countries have been 
making an unprecedented effort to- 
ward economic recovery. In both, this 
effort has meant important modifica- 
tions of traditional constitutional pro- 
cedure. In both, members of all politi- 
cal parties have grown accustomed to 
talking and, in many cases, even to 
thinking, in terms not only of recov- 
ery but of reconstruction. 

But here the resemblance ends. 
President Roosevelt, for one thing, 
has inextricably involved reconstruc- 
tion with recovery, seeming to regard 
the former as a Siamese twin, and in- 
deed, occasionally, as a by-product, 
of the latter. His mandate at the Pres- 
idential election extended, no doubt, 
to both, and it may well be that the 
nation would have been dangerously 
discouraged if he had failed to make a 
simultaneous assault upon both ob- 
jectives. 

The British electorate, however, un- 
doubtedly accorded the National Gov- 
ernment its unprecedented electoral 
victory of 1931 because it was deter- 
mined to achieve economic recovery. 
It has been entirely characteristic of 
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the British tradition to concentrate 
successively, one by one, upon the im- 
mediate tasks which brooked no delay, 
scarcely at first giving a thought to 
the wider problems of long-term re- 
construction which loomed behind 
them; or perhaps continuing to hope 
vaguely that “something would turn 
up” to spare us the painful necessity 
of reflecting upon them. 

The great code of social legislation, 
unrivaled anywhere in the world, 
which has grown up in Great Britain 
during this century was never con- 
structed according to plan. The Un- 
employment Bill, for example, which 
reached the statute book this June is 
only the culmination of a series of 
what in the past were often half-de- 
spairing reactions to the imperious ne- 
cessities of the moment. Yet today our 
insurance scheme stands forth as a 
complex and majestic code. Not only 
is it, humanly speaking, on a perma- 
nently solvent basis but it is actually 
able to increase substantially what is 
already the most generous treatment 
of the unemployed in the world. And 
this at a moment when most other in- 
dustrial countries, the dictatorships 
conspicuously not excepted, find them- 
selves compelled to impose fresh sac- 
rifices upon their working people. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that none 
of those who originated the scheme in 
1912, with its maximum benefits of 
seven shillings a week, can have imag- 
ined in his wildest dreams its expan- 
sion to the present elaborate and com- 
prehensive code. 

The British have always been sus- 
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picious alike of theorists and of paper 
constitutions, and it has been no coin- 
cidence that our Economic Advisory 
Council has never come within a thou- 
sand miles of developing into a Brain 
Trust. For my own part, I fancy that 
the British Government, by concen- 
trating so resolutely upon recovery 
first, as the essential preliminary and 
basis of subsequent reconstruction, is 
not only rightly interpreting the wish- 
es of the electorate, but is giving both 
recovery and reconstruction a better 
chance than they are likely to receive, 
as yoke-fellows, in the United States. 

But if in this respect a comparison 
between the tactics of the two great 
governments of national recovery is 
favorable to the British exemplar, 
there is another aspect, closely in- 
volved with the first, in which there 
can be no doubt that the advantage 
rests with President Roosevelt. The 
President has so far succeeded in pre- 
serving the original élan of national 
unity to a large degree unimpaired. 
The British National Government— 
which has had, it must always be re- 
membered, a longer course to stay— 
has already lost a disquieting number 
of its friends. That it is still strong 
enough to win another general elec- 
tion by a comfortable majority there 
can be no reasonable doubt, but the 
first fine enthusiasm of 1931 is con- 
spicuously no more. 

Now that is not because the gov- 
ernment has failed. On the contrary, 
it has succeeded. But the success has 
been far from spectacular. It would be 
more accurate perhaps to say that the 
government has failed to make it 
spectacular. 

Not only is the cheap popular press 
—whether red, pink or merely yellow 
—unanimously, although for a variety 
of quite contradictory reasons, ranged 
against it, but the government’s own 
powers of self-advertisement have 
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been negligible to the verge of non- 
existence. It has altogether lacked the 
American President’s happy sense of 
popular psychology. No doubt too if 
its legislation had been as adventurous 
(and, I must add, as experimental) as 
President Roosevelt’s, it would have 
retained, like him, a substantial de- 
gree at any rate of that excited sense 
of unity and of adventure which, like 
him, it contrived to evoke at the out- 
set. What all this amounts to is that, 
unlike President Roosevelt, the British 
National Government has failed to 
persuade the world that it has deliv- 
ered the goods, though (also, I fancy, 
unlike him) it has in fact already de- 
livered them. 

National Government itself is an 
achievement, and by National Govern- 
ment I mean primarily cooperation be- 
tween representatives of all three par- 
ties and that consequent release from 
the narrow bonds of party tradition 
and party dogma, which extended in 
1932 to “the agreement to differ,” un- 
der which Liberal members of the 
Cabinet remained in office while open- 
ly dissenting from their colleagues’ 
decision to set up protective tariffs. 
All over Europe the breakdown of 
party has meant the breakdown of 
parliament. In Germany, Austria and 
the rest, it was largely the abuses of 
the party system which had so far dis- 
credited parliaments that, when the 
crisis came, they were inadequate to 
meet it and dictatorship arose upon 
their ruins. In the British Empire, on 
the contrary, the parliamentary meth- 
od had deeper roots and under the 
stress of crisis it was not Parliament 
that was surrendered, but party. 

In the first place it would be well 
to recognize that, despite the formi- 
dable Conservative composition of the 
National majority in the House of 
Commons (on the strength of which 
British commentators in the United 
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States were prophesying within a 
week or two of the election of 1931 
that his Conservative colleagues would 
expel Mr. MacDonald before the end 
of that year), the present administra- 
tion is fully entitled to call itself Na- 
tional. In this above all parliaments 
it is the executive which counts, and 
the House itself, more completely 
than ever before, has become a mere 
mechanism for registering the often 
far-reaching decisions of the Cabinet. 
And in the Cabinet the balance be- 
tween different parties is of course far 
more evenly struck. There can be no 
doubt moreover that in the Cabinet 
the Prime Minister—whom red, and 
indeed pink, propagandists, both at 
home and in the United States, have 
from the outset described as a “help- 
less prisoner of his allies’”—exercises 
a dominating influence which is of 
profound political significance. 

What is most important about an all- 
party government of this character is 
—that it is all-party. Our parties, all 
three of them—programs, tactics and, 
to a large extent, leaders—were almost 
entirely. the product of pre-war condi- 
tions. And where they were not pre- 
war they were certainly pre-crisis. 
The characteristic problems of today, 
however, could manifestly never be 
solved by a Parliament in which party 
cleavages and party programs had 
crystallized under economic conditions 
which the rapidly developing economic 
crisis of today had already rendered 
all but antediluvian. 

Thus, long before the crisis, it had 
been evident that British agriculture 
could not be revived without a com- 
bination of State interference with im- 
port-regulation. Yet, while the parties 
grappled along their rigid traditional 
alignments, Labor (then officially, 
though only officially, Free Trade) 
would have no more truck with im- 
port restrictions than would Conserva- 
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tives (then officially, though only of- 
ficially, individualists) with State in- 
terference. Today in agriculture, as in 
every other department of policy, the 
National alliance has made possible 
the use of weapons from both the tra- 
ditional armories, and novel inventions 
into the bargain. 

Parties depend upon programs, but 
facts today move too swiftly for pro- 
grams. In a world of flux no program, 
or “ism” of any brand whatever, can 
long retain its validity, and no gov- 
ernment can afford to label “not for 
use’—as all party governments must 
—any instrument whatever in the 
political armory. Enlightened empir- 
icism, each measure on its merits, is 
the only policy for such an era as this. 
This is pre-eminently the age of the 
expert, and democracy, if it is to sur- 
vive, must adapt itself to the age. 
Only a strong government and an all- 
party government can give the expert 
the free hand he needs, for only an all- 
party government will ignore the 
limits of traditional party dogma, and 
only a strong government will pass 
measures which are certain to earn a 
temporary unpopularity. In an era of 
complex and ever-changing problems 
the party caucus is almost as unsuita- 
ble an instrument as the wit of man 
could devise for taking the decisions 
on which our fate depends. 

There are at least two more signifi- 
cant aspects of National Government 
per sé, as a novel departure in demo- 
cratic technique, considered quite in- 
dependently of its concrete achieve- 
ments in legislation. In the first place, 
the opposition to National Government 
is largely, though by no means ex- 
plicitly, based upon the familiar doc- 
trine of the class war, the belief, that 
is, that there can be no such thing 
as a nation or a national interest, only 
a congeries of classes and an agegre- 
gate of always and inevitably warring 
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sectional interests. Those who believe 
that the hateful doctrine of the class 
war, which all over Western Europe 
has proved itself fertile only of Fas- 
cist dictatorship, is now the chief ob- 
stacle to the progress of civilization, 
should recognize that National Gov- 
ernment not only represents the con- 
cept of national unity but, by repre- 
senting it, perpetuates it. 

There is one other virtue indispen- 
sable to the modern democracy if it is 
to compete on anything like equal 
terms with its rivals, the dictators, 
and that is strength. It must not only 
be strong if it is to abandon the ruts 
of dogma, if it is to present to the 
world a stable and united front, if it 
is to find courage to pass unpopular 
measures, but also if it is to resist the 
vested interests of party. 

It must be strong for still another 
and more technical reason. Under the 
British parliamentary system a gov- 
ernment without a powerful majority 
cannot enact anything like a consider- 
able volume of legislation. The re- 
sources of legitimate parliamentary 
obstruction open to an almost equally 
numerous opposition are so formida- 
ble that a government with a small 
and unstable majority, still more, of 
course, a government like the Labor 
government of 1929-1931, without a 
majority at all, is inevitably con- 
demned to ineffectiveness and exas- 
peration. Now under present political 
conditions in Great Britain it is 
morally certain that no party could 
obtain an effective majority. A party 
government, of whatever complexion, 
must inevitably be a weak govern- 
ment. And a weak, ineffectual govern- 
ment, as the recent history of Europe 
has sufficiently demonstrated, is the 
breeding-ground par excellence of dic- 
tatorship. 

These, then, are some, though only 
some, of the chief arguments for Na- 
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tional Government as such, as just 
now the only practicable alternative 
to dictatorship. What reason, how- 
ever, it may be asked, is there to 
suppose that, apart from such a priori 
theorizing, the practical achievements 
of this particular National Govern- 
ment, with half its course already run, 
have justified the hopes of those who 
gave it its overwhelming majority in 
1931? 

A year ago a confident chorus of 
Opposition defeatists was still assur- 
ing the world that Great Britain was 
not extricating herself, and would 
never extricate herself, from the 
morass of 1931. Today few indeed are 
left, even among the most convinced 
amateurs of the party dog fight, with 
sufficient hardihood to sponsor that 
assertion. 

That recovery is now so far upon its 
way that “the short-term crisis” is, 
humanly speaking, a thing of the past 
is apparent from the briefest inspec- 
tion of almost every department of 
the British national economy. Recov- 
ery was always envisaged in terms of 
lower unemployment figures and fin- 
ancial stability. Both have been con- 
spicuously achieved. Unemployment 
under the Labor Government of 1929- 
1931 increased by 1,633,657. Had the 
figures since then continued to rise at 
the same rate as they rose in those 
two years there would now be over 
5,000,000 unemployed. There are to- 
day 856,000 more persons at work 
than two years ago, the largest num- 
ber since 1929, and, despite the gen- 
erosity of an insurance system which 
must inevitably do something to in- 
crease the number of registered un- 
employed, the total should shortly fall 
below the 2,000,000 mark. 

British financial stability is so 
assured that, whereas in 1931 inves- 
tors were tumbling over each other to 
withdraw their money from London, 
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the world has now for some time been 
almost embarrassingly anxious to 
commit its money to our keeping. In- 
stead of piling up debt at the rate of 
£1,000,000 a week on the Insurance 
Fund alone, we are repaying millions 
of the borrowed money; the rate of 
interest on the national debt has been 
reduced from 5 per cent to 34% per 
cent and government securities have 
reached heights undreamed of in re- 
cent years. At a time when, in the 
world at large, solvent budgets are 
almost as rare as the great auk, our 
recent budget not only showed a 
handsome surplus but provided for the 
restoration of more than half the cuts 
and economies imposed in the year of 
crisis. If it be objected that this would 
have been impossible if we had paid 
our full legal debt to America, it may, 
I think, be fairly replied that we have 
always been owed more war debts 
than we owed, so that, had the war 
bill been honored all round, our sur- 
plus would have been larger still. 

In 1930 we had sunk to third place 
as an exporting nation. Indeed, if our 
exports had continued to shrink at the 
same rate as they were shrinking 
under the last party administration we 
should by now have had no export 
trade at all. Today we have regained 
our position as the greatest exporters 
in the world and in 1932, while the ex- 
port trade of the United States de- 
creased by 22 per cent, that of Ger- 
many by 30.2 per cent and that of 
France by 27 per cent, Great Britain 
was the only country in the world 
whose exports increased. 

Moreover, if we turn from trade 
statistics to what, to many observers, 
will make a more immediate appeal, it 
can be confidently claimed that we 
have come through the great slump 
with less physical distress among our 
people than any other nation in the 
world. No doubt there is, as there al- 
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ways has been, suffering, and it is to 
be feared that, as always, it has fallen 
first and heaviest upon the mothers. 
None the less, the latest report of 
the Chief Medical Officer of Health 
showed that, during 1932, the infantile 
mortality rate had not only not in- 
creased but was actually the lowest on 
record. Lowest on record, too, was the 
number of registered tuberculosis 
cases, notoriously the most accurate 
and sinister of all barometers of mal- 
nutrition. Deaths from _ bronchitis, 
pneumonia, diseases of the nervous 
system and premature birth also were 
all steadily declining. 

Moreover, in a typical large indus- 
trial area, with a heavy incidence of 
unemployment, the mortality and 
other rates were not only not worse 
than in a similarly typical area where 
unemployment was relatively light but 
the average improvement in the “bad” 
area was actually greater than in the 
“good.” Despite all the irresponsible 
talk of “starvation,” and despite the 
fact that malnutrition, often for rea- 
sons beyond the control of any gov- 
ernment, undoubtedly exists, as unfor- 
tunately it always has hitherto exist- 
ed in every great industrial civiliza- 
tion, the standard of life of the wage- 
earner, employed or unemployed alike, 
is higher in Great Britain today than 
in any other great country in the 
world. 

It may be objected that all this is 
not reconstruction. Even if it were 
not, the government, as I have sug- 
gested above, could fairly reply that a 
program of recovery, and nothing but 
recovery, was a literal fulfillment of 
its mandate. But in fact, of course, re- 
construction has not been, and prob- 
ably can never be, wholly divorced 
from recovery. If the drive against 
slums—there is a prospect of rehous- 
ing in each of the next five years more 
slum dwellers than have been re- 
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housed in the whole of the previous 
fifty-eight years of successive party 
governments—if this be not recon- 
struction, it is difficult indeed to be 
certain what is. Is not the Unemploy- 
ment Bill reconstruction? And is it 
not characteristic of the present topsy- 
turvydom of political principles that 
the Labor Opposition (which, in 
office, declared unemployment insur- 
ance to be “outside politics”) should 
now be denouncing indiscriminately 
not only the characteristic conserva- 
tism of the (at last) solvent finance 
of the act but the characteristic social- 
ism of the statutory bodies it sets up, 
and should be belaboring as “inde- 
scribable meanness” rates of benefit 
noticeably higher than those which, 
in times of considerably greater pros- 
perity, the Labor Government itself 
accorded ? 

As for the network of agricultural 
legislation (founded upon the Social- 
ist Dr. Addison’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act) here, surely, is recon- 
struction with a vengeance, an enter- 
prise at least as adventurous as any- 
thing now in progress on the other 
side of the Atlantic. And, if it comes 
to minor measures, the London Trans- 
port Board was reconstruction, and 
the Atlantic Merger and the Petroleum 
Bill. The last measure, it is worth re- 
cording, shows the distance we have 
traveled in the last three years, for 
when the House of Lords, reputed 
stronghold of reaction, made all oil 
that may be discovered in Great Brit- 
ain the property of the nation, scarce- 
ly a newspaper gave even a single 
headline to what was surely a major 
landmark in the history of opinion. 

For carrying reconstruction further, 
the present government, provided it 
can find the courage, is singularly 
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well placed. For one thing, from a 
“respectable” administration the Brit- 
ish public will accept without a tremor 
progressive measures which would 
have scared it into hysteria if they had 
been proposed by Socialists. Thus the 
House of Lords would have rejected 
in holy horror a Socialist Petroleum 
Bill couched in identical terms. Indeed, 
all our Socialist legislation has been 
placed upon the statute book by con- 
vinced anti-Socialists. 

The fact is that at any time during 
the last century, three-quarters of the 
politically conscious British public has 
been in substantial agreement as to 
the economic policy of the next decade. 
Before 1875 every one, Tory, Whig or 
Radical, was an individualist. Since 
1875 every one, Conservative, Socialist 
or Liberal, has been a collectivist. And 
if National Government had never 
been dreamed of, 1934 would have 
found all three parties, with variety 
of emphasis but no essential division 
of opinion, committed to the public 
corporation as the basic principle of 
reorganization. 

In the House of Commons the scores 
of young Conservatives who, often to 
their own surprise, were returned in 
1931 to represent industrial or mining 
constituencies, are as ready for recon- 
struction, provided that it is not linked 
with the class war, as the most ad- 
vanced Socialist. If the government in 
the coming sessions does not allow the 
tremendous problem of India (which 
no merely party government could 
solve) to distract it altogether from 
reconstruction, the end of its five-year 
term should see an offensive against 
“the long-term crisis” as convincing 
as that which has already turned “the 
short-term crisis” of 1931 into a half- 
forgotten nightmare. 





ROUND the person of Prince Ernst 
Ruediger von Starhemberg, Vice 
Chancellor of Austria and leader of 
its Fascist home guard (the Heim- 
wehr), his followers have built a 
legend, while his political opponents 
speak of him as extremely borniert, 
that is, of limited mental capacity. All 
agree, however, that without him Aus- 
tria’s contemporary history would be 
entirely different. His life story may 
be accepted by historians as evidence 
that an obsession may on occasion 
move the stars. 

In the triumvirate which rules Aus- 
tria, Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
has political ability and native intelli- 
gence; Minister of Security Emil Fey 
has a strong will and ruthlessness; 
Prince Starhemberg has none of these 
characteristics to such a large degree, 
but he has fixity of purpose. Never- 
theless, it is his Austria that is a liv- 
ing reality today and his obsession 
that created the new State. 

Vienna’s Spiessbuergers expressed a 
profound truth when they said of 
Starhemberg: ‘The young Prince is 
marching against the Vienna cafés at 
the head of the patrons of the village 
taverns.” Although he knows the high- 
ways and byways of Vienna, he does 
not know Vienna’s soul—its peaceful 
ways and progressive cosmopolitan- 
ism. His simple mind is baffled by the 
complexity of the metropolis, and he 
reacts to it with violent hatred. Nor 
does he know anything about social- 
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ism, which explains his excessive 
hatred of the Marxian creed. He could 
have easily convinced himself of the 
efficiency and honesty of the Socialist 
city government of Vienna, but he did 
not care to complicate his life by try- 
ing to disprove fundamental beliefs. 
If he had made an effort to get rid 
of his obsession, he would not be the 
famous man he is, and his ambition is 
as boundless as the universe. 

It was in the castle on Efferding on 
the Danube, a few miles out of Linz, 
the capital of Upper Austria, that 
Starhemberg was born about thirty- 
five years ago. In his childhood and 
as a youth he was surrounded by mem- 
ories which reached back into the 
early Middle Ages. In the principal 
room of the castle the place of honor 
was occupied by the forbidding like- 
ness of an ancestor of his, Count Star- 
hemberg the ‘“Turk-beater,” who in 
1683 defied the Grand Vizier Kara 
Mustapha Pasha. 

On the Starhemberg family, tradi- 
tion had a strong hold. Yet Ernst 
Ruediger’s parents despaired of their 
son’s chances to rededicate the Toledo- 
made sword of the ancient house to a 
new victory. In the reign of Emperor 
and King Francis Joseph the world 
seemed to have gone to slumber, and 
for heroism there was no market. The 
so-called “new era” and its democracy 
were the bane of the family. 

In Upper Austria the Starhemberg 
family had enormous estates, and scat- 
tered all over the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy they were said to have more 
than a score of castles. Hundreds of 
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servants lived on these estates, wear- 
ing the princely colors, and snapping 
to attention every time a member of 
the family passed by. The Princes 
were kind and treated their servants 
with as much solicitude as if they had 
been their serfs. Ernst Ruediger often 
heard his elders hold forth at the fam- 
ily dinner table about progress, which 
they called an insult to God, and about 
socialism, which was high treason to 
them. 

With the outbreak of the World 
War, hope would have beckoned to the 
Starhembergs to increase their collec- 
tion of laurels if Ernst Ruediger had 
been just a little older. He became of 
military age only when the war was 
nearly over, and then, too, he was sent 
into the hinterland. He was tall and 
slender, his face a joy to look at. He 
tried to look very masculine and in 
order to emphasize his manly virtues 
he liked to use “Kraftwoerter,” strong 
words not meant for ladies’ ears. 

When the débacle came sadness set- 
tled like a heavy fog on the Starhem- 
berg castles. Vienna, which had been 
hastily vacated by Emperor Karl, was 
in the hands of enemies worse than 
the Turk. They were the Social Demo- 
crats, who appeared to him as the 
wreckers of the civilization his ances- 
tor had saved. The mother of the 
Prince was a member of the Christian 
Social party, enemies of socialism, 
and she even became one of its Vice 
Presidents. Both she and her son were 
hundred per cent schwarz-gelb (black 
and yellow), the colors of the imperial 
banner. They decided that if the So- 
cialist menace was to be banished, the 
Habsburgs had to be brought back, 

Meanwhile, however, what was a 
young Prince to do in a republic run 
by the common herd? He decided to 
set out on a trip of adventure, offer- 
ing his sword to the champions of no- 
ble causes. Not far from his native 
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village was Germany, where a nation 
was making ready to come to grips 
with fate. In 1921 Prince Starhemberg 
was a member of the irregular bands 
trying to snatch Upper Silesia from 
the Poles. Two years later he was in 
that Mecca of the reactionaries of all 
countries, Munich, drinking in the 
words of a countryman of his, Adolf 
Hitler, bent on saving Germany from 
socialism, pacifism and democracy. 
The young Prince joined the Hitler 
forces, and we are told that he took 
part in the beer hall putsch, which 
was to result in a march on Berlin. 
After Hitler’s failure, Starhemberg 
returned to Austria, disappointed but 
not dismayed. He now turned to his 
own estates and began to drill his hun- 
dreds of servants. Such private armies 
were very much in vogue in those 
days throughout the German-speaking 
lands. A few years before Tyrol had 
formed the Heimwehr as a protest 
against the transfer of South Tyrol 
to Italy. At about the same time Ca- 
rinthia, which was to decide between 
Austria and Yugoslavia at a plebis- 
cite, had formed the Heimatschutz for 
the protection of her interests. 
Starhemberg was inspired by these 
examples. But now that Mussolini 
was Italy’s master and Carinthia had 
gone Austrian, the home defense 
guards, the Heimwehr, had to dedicate 
themselves to some other cause. Vi- 
enna was run by the Social Democrats 
and the young Prince decided that 
they were an international danger. His 
obsession was taking shape. Since he 
had much money and spent it lavishly, 
the Heimwehr gradually came under 
his influence. Under the influence of 
his mother he turned his back on 
Germany and once more became a Le- 
gitimist. He liked to hurry to Vienna, 
and there to sit down to a few bottles 
of champagne, weaving endless plans 
of plots to bring back young Prince 
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Otto to the throne of the Habsburgs. 

The world was getting ready to for- 
get Starhemberg when, in July, 1927, 
Vienna had a bad fit of nerves, after 
a mob had set fire to the law courts 
in revenge for what its leaders called 
a “reactionary miscarriage of justice.” 
The Social Democrats were blamed for 
this riot and the newspapers of the ex- 
treme Right uttered shrieks of dis- 
may, demanding the extermination of 
“Austrobolshevism,” by which they 
meant socialism. Starhemberg was go- 
ing around the country, telling the 
peasants what hideous persons the So- 
cial Democrats were. He now devoted 
all his time to organizing the reac- 
tionary forces throughout the repub- 
lic. So great was his zeal that he was 
forced into bankruptcy as a result of 
his lavish expenditures for the Heim- 
wehr. 

He had to find now a saving angel. 
What was more natural than to try 
to find a way to the heart of Musso- 
lini, also a hater of Socialists? After 
their first meeting in the Palazzo Ve- 
nezia several more interviews took 
place. Soon large shipments of arms 
and munitions were rolling into Aus- 
tria, consigned for the Heimwehr. 
These shipments, which originated in 
Italy, were disguised as “scrap iron” 
and “machine parts.” 

As Mussolini’s homme de confiance, 
Starhemberg’s reputation increased 
rapidly, and so did his self-confidence. 
Now he thundered against the “red 
rascals of Vienna” in small country 
papers. He had to be taken seriously, 
because he took himself in such deadly 
earnest. When Karl Vaugoin, known 
as the “Sozifresser”’ (Socialist eater), 
became Chancellor of Austria in the 
Autumn of 1930, he took the young 
Prince into the government as his 
Minister of the Interior. 

With all the unthinking fervor 
which is characteristic of him, Star- 











hemberg set out on his anti-Socialist 
campaign. At first he made an effort 
to dislodge the enemy by constitu- 
tional means, and the defence organ- 
ization of the Social Democrats, the 
Schutzbund, began to feel his heavy 
hand. Inspired by the example of 
Prince Metternich, whose post-Napo- 
leonic reign of terror was the delight 
of his early youth, he tried to trans- 
form Austria into a “police-State.” 
The political department of the police 
was strengthened, the Social Demo- 
cratic press was harassed, and the 
radical leaders were shadowed. The 
Social Democrats resisted, and Star- 
hemberg decided to change his tac- 
tics. He was now to plot against the 
régime of which he was expected to be 
a pillar. 

On an Autumn day ten trainloads of 
Heimwehr troops were awaiting their 
transfer from Graz to Vienna, where 
they were to occupy the City Hall, the 
telephone and telegraph centrals and 
government departments. It was at 
that juncture that a strange event 
took place. The acting Police Commis- 
sioner, Herr Pamer, took matters into 
his own hands, thereby violating the 
rules of his office. He called out the en- 
tire police force, occupied the railway 
stations and other strategical points, 
and defied his own Minister. The 
Prince was so greatly incensed at his 
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ance of his duty that he had him re- 
moved from office. 

Austria now saw what an anomaly 
it was to have a man in the govern- 
ment of which he was an enemy. The 
electorate passed an unfavorable judg- 
ment on the Prince by sending the So- 
cial Democrats to Parliament as its 
largest body of Deputies. The country 
gave the Heimwehr, which by that 
time had entirely fallen under Star- 
hemberg’s domination, only about 5 
per cent of all the votes cast. After 
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six weeks in the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, Starhemberg had to vacate it. He 
now decided to achieve his purpose 
unconstitutionally, regardless of the 
consequences. 

The coup which his Heimwehr at- 
tempted next year (1931): was meant 
to succeed even at the cost of blood- 
shed. He deemed himself too young 
yet to step forward as the Heimwehr 
dictator of Austria and so he dele- 
gated an elderly gentleman, Dr. Wal- 
ter Pfrimer, to be the dummy dic- 
tator of the country. The revolt 
started in Styria and it was a great 
success, so far as the vaudeville stages 
were concerned. The army surrounded 
the Heimwehr troops, who submitted 
without as much as a show of force. 
There was a comic opera trial, at 
which Prince Starhemberg, the “mas- 
ter mind” behind the putsch, was ac- 
quitted without his being present. 
Austria laughed, but Premier Musso- 
lini’s brows were contracted in an 
angry frown. 

Prince Starhemberg would have 
died a moral death in a flood of ridi- 
cule if he had not been revived by 
the Third Reich. Now Adolf Hitler, his 
former idol, became an enemy. It was 
not difficult to convince the Austrian 
country people what a dangerous man 
the Nazi chieftain was. It was even 
easier to convince the Austrian poli- 
ticians that they would have signed 
their death warrant by going over to 
the Nazis. The persecution of the 
Catholics in the Reich naturally an- 
tagonized the common people, and the 
avowed aim of the Hitlerites to annex 
Austria to Germany and to fill the 
principal offices with Prussians and 
Bavarians antagonized the politicians. 
At times rumors reached the world of 
the Prince’s negotiations with the 
Nazis. One of his underlings, Count 
Alberti, was arrested by the Vienna 
police at a Nazi secret conference. Yet 
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Starhemberg stoutly maintains that, 
neither directly nor indirectly, did he 
have anything to do with the Hitler- 
ites. 

The funds that came from Italy en- 
abled the Prince to build up his Heim- 
wehr forces to a strength of 100,000 
men—four times greater than that of 
the Austrian regular army. At the 
head of the republic now stood Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss, peasant- 
born, not particularly pro-Habsburg, 
fairly democratic and not anti-parlia- 
mentarian. For a time his rise to 
power seemed to be the symbol of rad- 
ical changes in Austria. As an expert 
on agricultural matters his rise was in 
line with the rise of the village popu- 
lation as the ruling power in the 
country. 

Chancellor Dollfuss joined forces 
with Prince Starhemberg. Since the 
Chancellor was not a reactionary, 
while the Prince was openly a Fascist, 
the question has been asked, What is 
the explanation of this unnatural al- 
liance? Political arithmetic would 
have demanded that the Chancellor 
join forces with the largest party in 
Austria, the Social Democrats, who 
were anxious to help him chase the 
brown wolf from the door. Such an al- 
liance would have united behind the 
Chancellor nearly 90 per cent of the 
entire electorate of Austria. Why did 
Dollfuss, a shrewd politician, prefer 
the alliance of Prince Starhemberg, 
whose Heimwehr represented only 5 
per cent of the population in Parlia- 
ment? The answer is that the problem 
of Dollfuss’s alliance was not decided 
in Austria but beyond its confines. 
The decision was made by Mussolini, 
who financed the Heimwehr. 

There was another strong argument 
for a Fascist orientation and Prince 
Starhemberg’s lieutenants made the 
most of it. They pointed to the map 
and showed that, with the exception 
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of Switzerland and Czechoslovakia, 
every one of Austria’s neighbors was 
either a Fascist or a semi-Fascist State. 
How could a little country, like Aus- 
tria, remain democratic, while her 
powerful neighbors, Germany and 
Italy, had turned their backs on de- 
mocracy ? 

Prince Starhemberg’s réle in the 
events of February, 1934, when the 
Fascist Heimwehr, supported by the 
police and the army, made war on So- 
cial Democrats, as well as on their 
wives and children, is too recent his- 
tory to need retelling. Recently, how- 
ever, Starhemberg himself admitted 
to a correspondent of the French 
weekly, Vu, that it was he who started 
the civil war in Austria. His story was 
that he had got word from the So- 
cialist camp that the Social Demo- 
cratic Schutzbund was preparing to 
launch an offensive against the Heim- 
wehr on Feb. 13. On the eve of this 
alleged offensive, Starhemberg’s men 
raided the Social Democrats’ head- 
quarters in Linz, searching for arms. 
- The Social Democrats resisted the il- 
legal search and there was bloodshed. 
News of the Linz events spread to Vi- 
enna, where about 5,000 Social Demo- 
crats rose against the Heimwehr ter- 
ror. 

Although Prince Starhemberg was 
probably the “master-mind” of the 
civil war, the actual operations were 
largely in the hands of the Vice Chan- 
cellor, Major Emil Fey, a perfect spec- 
imen of the ruthless soldiery of Aus- 
tria’s pre-war army, the type that con- 
sidered duty above all, especially if it 
enabled them to gratify their sadistic 
lust. Yet in the scramble that ensued 
after the carnage in Vienna, Prince 
Starhemberg prevailed against Major 
Fey, who had to submit to the Vice 
Chancellorship being taken from him 
and given to the Prince. The Vienna 
cafés were buzzing with rumors— 
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probably better substantiated than 
most Vienna café rumors are—that if 
Starhemberg had not been elevated to 
his high position he would have used 
his Heimwehr against the Chancellor 
in a life-and-death struggle for the 
control of the State. 

What is the policy of the man who 
looms so large in Austria’s present- 
day history? Prince Starhemberg’s 
obsession was gratified. The Social 
Democrats are crushed, for the time 
at least. He now proclaims himself a 
proud “Austrofascist,’” whose heart 
goes out to the Corporate State, but 
when asked about his ideas of the Cor- 
porate State, he is vague. 

Starhemberg is a monarchist, al- 
though his zeal for Habsburg restora- 
tion seems to have abated since he has 
become Vice Chancellor. But he still 
wants to repeal the law confiscating 
the Habsburg property in Austria. He 
was prominent among those who gave 
a warm welcome to Archduke Eugene, 
the first member of the former impe- 
rial house to return to his native land. 
At the same time Starhemberg real- 
izes that foreign policy complicates 
the Habsburg problem. The Habs- 
burgs themselves may want to think 
twice before they jump, in the belief 
that by becoming the rulers of a tiny 
country they may jeopardize their 
chances of becoming the masters of a 
large empire in the not too distant 
future. 

Whatever fate the future may yet 
hold in store for Prince Ernst Rue- 
diger von Starhemberg, his place in 
history is assured. It was his obsession 
that was mainly instrumental in the 
destruction of one of the most hopeful 
experiments in self-government. He 
cared nothing for the life and happi- 
ness of hundreds of thousands, for he 
is consumed by an ambition which 
may keep on driving him into new ad- 
ventures and new tragedies. 





Japan’s Drive for World Trade 


By F. R. ELDRIDGE* 


LL over the world manufacturers 
A and merchants are in a state of 
increasing alarm over the inroads that 
Japanese goods are making in all mar- 
kets. Trade barriers are, in conse- 
quence, being raised everywhere, and 
anti-dumping legislation is being en- 
forced in an effort to stem the rising 
tide of Japanese merchandise. 

Consider a few examples. Bicycles 
made in Japan are being laid down in 
England to sell for $5 that compare 
favorably in appearance with English- 
made bicycles that sell for half as 
much again. Japanese rubber-soled 
shoes can be landed in the United 
States ex-duty for 6 cents a pair, and 
even after the duty is paid can be sold 
for 35 per cent less than American- 
made shoes. Japanese-made electric 
light bulbs sell in our 10-cent stores. 
They do not last as long as the more 
expensive American-made bulbs, but 
millions of them are being sold every 
year. The United States bought $788,- 
240 worth of Japanese toys in 1932, 
and since the boycott on German 
goods has been instituted in this coun- 
try, our imports of this item have 
nearly doubled. Japanese-made china- 
ware and pottery can be sold in Amer- 
ica all the way from 50 to 60 per cent 
cheaper than the American-made prod- 
uct. 

Within two years Japan’s exports to 
British India and Dutch India each 


*A previous article, entitled ‘‘What 
Japan Wants,”’ by Mr. Eldridge, who is 
Professor of Foreign Trade at New York 
University, appeared in the May issue of 
this magazine. 


increased by about 94,000,000 yen—90 
per cent in the case of British India 
and 150 per cent in the case of Dutch 
India. To Great Britain the increase 
was 60 per cent; to Egypt 150 per 
cent, to the Straits Settlements 140 
per cent, to Australia 190 per cent, to 
France 140 per cent, to the United 
States 16 per cent, to Central and 
South America 250 per cent. To only 
two countries—China and Canada— 
did Japanese exports decline during 
the past two years. 

During January, 1934, Japan ex- 
ported 128,288,000 yen worth of goods 
of all descriptions. This was exactly 
20,879,000 yen more than was export- 
ed in January, 1933. The total for the 
year 1933 was 1,861,045,000 yen, 
which was 451,000,000 yen greater 
than for 1932 and 714,000,000 yen 
greater than for 1931. 

Before we try to discover the secret 
of Japan’s ability to compete success- 
fully with manufacturers of all na- 
tions in practically all markets of the 
world, let us look at some more fig- 
ures. The three most important items 
‘mong Japan’s exports for January, 
1934, were cotton tissues, 28,808,000 
yen; raw silk, 21,474,000 yen; silk tis- 
sues, 11,429,000 yen. The total of all 
exports was 126,524,000 yen, and with 
the addition of re-exports, 128,288,000 
yen. Thus it will be seen that practi- 
cally 30 per cent of Japan’s exports 
consisted of cotton and silk tissues. 
Of the remainder not over 20 per cent 
were raw materials. The balance of 50 
per cent consisted of a variety of fab- 
ricated articles into whose production 
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human labor enters in greater or less 
degree. 

How this labor is organized, how 
the men and women who make the 
wide variety of things which Japan 
exports live and work—that is the key 
to Japan’s success as an exporting 
nation. England has been called a na- 
tion of shopkeepers. Japan is a nation 
of workshops. The great majority of 
these miscellaneous goods are not 
made in great factories. Industrially 
Japan has scarcely emerged from the 
household stage of industry. The only 
large factories are the cotton and 
rayon mills. Practically all the other 
commodities which Japan exports are 
turned out in small workshops. There 
are hundreds of these small work- 
shops in Tokyo and thousands in 
Osaka. Electric power is cheap and 
plentiful, supplied by the great tur- 
bines harnessed to Japan’s torrential, 
mountain-fed rivers. Japan’s workers, 
some highly skilled, are paid less in 
yen (worth 30 cents) than America’s 
are paid in dollars. Machinery is sur- 
prisingly up-to-date, although if ex- 
amined closely it will prove to be a 
faithful imitation of Western models 
whose makers have failed to protect 
their patent rights in Japan. The 
buildings in which the goods are man- 
ufactured are often nothing more 
than rough sheds, although there are 
many exceptions, such as the modern 
factory buildings of the Tokyo Elec- 
tric Company, controlled by General 
Electric, at Kawasaki, in which elec- 
tric light bulbs are made, and the Shi- 
baura Works in Tokyo, also controlled 
by General Electric, which turns out 
electric motors. 

Many exported products, however, 
such as pottery, toys, knitted socks, 
straw braid, jewelry and umbrellas, 
are practically all farmed out to 
households in the towns and villages 
of the interior. An entrepreneur in 
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Osaka or Tokyo will receive an order 
from one of the large exporters, with 
branches overseas, buy the raw ma- 
terials and take them to one or more 
villages where the headmen undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the 
samples are copied exactly and that 
the products are ready by a certain 
date. This does not lend itself to regu- 
larity in style, and on large orders 
foreign buyers still complain of many 
variations from sample, although the 
government has established an inspec- 
tion service to insure standard quality. 

Some industries are confined to nar- 
row districts generally because of the 
fact that the raw materials can be 
best grown in those particular parts of 
Japan. This is true of menthol crys- 
tals, camphor (all of which comes 
from Formosa), insecticide flowers 
and tea. Raw silk, while produced in 
practically all parts of the main is- 
land of Hondo, also has its districts 
noted for quality, such as Shinshu, 
where a variety of conditions, includ- 
ing the quality of the mulberry leaves 
on which the silk worms feed, the 
favorable weather for breeding silk 
worms and the skill of the girl reelers 
combine to create a standard of excel- 
lence by which all other raw silk is 
measured. 

The great majority of the work- 
shops in which Japan’s exported goods 
are made are family-owned. Many of 
them are partnerships. Few of them 
are affected by labor troubles, for mi- 
gratory workers are not common. The 
worker looks upon the owner as the 
head of an industrial family. If busi- 
ness is slack and workers must be 
laid off, custom demands that they 
receive from six months’ to a year’s 
pay. Even the larger textile mills 
adopt this paternal attitude toward 
their workers. 

The reasons for Japanese individual 
industrial success are, therefore, 
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many and varied—cheap and plentiful 
power, cheap and relatively efficient 
labor, adaptability in the use of mod- 
ern machinery, low overhead in cust of 
plant and buildings, the use of the 
household system in many items of 
export entirely eliminating factory 
overhead, effective localization of in- 
dustry in other items and a general 
minimum of labor troubles because of 
the intimate paternalism still possible 
under small units of production. 

Of all these factors the cost of labor 
is the most important. It is due to 
the relatively simple existence to 
which the Japanese are accustomed. 
A Japanese family is able to subsist 
on a diet of rice and fish, with a few 
vegetables. Soya bean curd furnishes 
the necessary protein in the diet which 
American and some European workers 
find in a much more expensive meat 
diet. Food comes to the Japanese 
worker cheaply, because it comes di- 
rectly from the soil and the sea. Under 
an economy based upon a meat and 
milk diet, Japanese living costs and 
hence Japanese wages would be much 
higher. For about $12 a month a fam- 
ily of five can rent a house of three 
or four rooms with a garden in the 
suburbs of Tokyo or Osaka. The sit- 
ting room is converted into a bedroom 
for the whole family simply by spread- 
ing thick quilts on the matting-cov- 
ered straw-stuffed mats. Furniture is 
conspicuous by its absence. No “fliv- 
ver” stands before the door. A good 
silk kimono for dress occasions will 
last a lifetime. Broadly speaking, the 
Japanese pay in yen the same prices 
that we pay in dollars for most of the 
things they buy, and the per capita 
demand for those things is about half 
of ours. 

It is thus quite meaningless to use 
the measuring stick of the wage level 
alone in attempting to analyze Japan’s 
comparative advantage in industrial 
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labor costs. Because a male worker in 
a textile mill in Japan receives only 
58 cents a day, that does not mean 
that he lives in the same way that a 
workman on such a daily wage would 
live in the United States or in many 
industrial countries of Europe. It is 
what 'the wages will buy in terms of 
the accustomed comforts of life in 
each country that should be consid- 
ered. A Japanese worker can live just 
as happily and comfortably as an 
American workman who receives six 
times his wage. 

It is not only in cost of production 
that Japan has an advantage over her 
competitors. Japan has striven to ex- 
pand her export business with more 
thoroughness and intensity than has 
any country, with the possible excep- 
tion of pre-war Germany. Through 
such novel devices as her “floating 
marts” small individual exporters 
have an opportunity of penetrating 
beyond the primary marketing centres 
in the Dutch East Indies, the Near 
East and South Africa. While the 
large merchant houses concentrate on 
distribution through branch organiza- 
tions in China, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and India, where their selling 
costs are reduced by their utilization 
of the same overhead for the buying 
of raw materials as well as the selling 
of manufactured goods, the small mer- 
chants use such facilities as perma- 
nent trade exhibits in places not so 
effectively covered. Japanese trade 
delegations travel over South Amer- 
ica gathering samples of what the 
markets demand and booking orders. 

In this manner Japanese factories 
and workshops have kept busy, and 
the increased production on lowered 
overhead cost per unit has given 
Japan an additional advantage. Last 
year, with 8,000,000 spindles, Japan 
equaled England’s export of 2,000,- 
000,000 yards of cotton goods, al- 
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though England has 50,000,000 spin- 
dles. Japan’s spindles were working 
full time, while only one-sixth of Eng- 
land’s spindles were busy. With popu- 
lation constantly pressing upon food 
supply in Japan, competition among 
individuals remains keen. Japan’s 
economy is frankly capitalistic. There 
are no soft, socialistic cushions. It is 
not a surplus economy such as ours. 
It is a scarcity economy, and hard 
work is the rule and not the exception. 
Japan has no income from huge over- 
seas investments such as enables Eng- 
land to support millions on the dole. 
During the worst phase of the de- 
pression Japan was aided in her ex- 
port drive by the reimposition of the 
embargo on gold exports in November, 
1931, shortly after Great Britain went 
off gold. The embargo on gold had 
been lifted in 1929 to enforce defla- 
tion in the Japanese price level. When 
it was reimposed the exchange value 
of the yen declined and the domestic 
price level rose. The net effect was 
to lower the external commodity price 
level in terms of American money 
from 116 (1913100) in November, 
1931, to 64.5 in February, 1933. Dur- 
ing the same period the internal 
American price level fell from 85.5 to 
67.7. On the same basis the Japanese 
export commodity price level was 91.8 
in April, 1933, (1913—100) as meas- 
ured in sterling, as against an internal 
British commodity price level of 87.9. 
It was not by “exchange dumping” 
that Japan’s exports were favored but 
by the fact that raw materials bought 
with a high yen in 1931 were being 
sold with a low yen as fabricated ma- 
terials during 1932 and 1933. Already 
such stocks of raw materials are now 
being replaced with raw materials 
bought with the same low yen in 
which they are sold. Japanese prices 
of exported commodities have conse- 
quently stiffened and the trade drive 
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is showing the effect in a slackening 
of its intensity. 

The result of Japan’s invasion of 
the erstwhile trade preserves of Great 
Britain, not only within the British 
Empire but also in Latin America, in 
competition with domestic industries 
there, in the Dutch East Indies, in 
competition with home industries in 
Holland, and also within the trade 
preserves of Italy and France, has 
been to raise barriers against the im- 
portation of the goods in which she 
specializes. The effect has been to em- 
phasize the tendency toward economic 
nationalism. Japan’s only weapon is 
her heavy purchases of raw materials, 
such as raw cotton from India, wool 
from South Africa and Australia, 
wood pulp and lumber from Canada, 
rubber, raw sugar and mineral oils 
from the Dutch East Indies, hides and 
skins from Argentina, nitrates from 
Chile and a long list of other imports. 
The total of these imports exceeded 
Japan’s exports in January, 1934, by 
16,544,000 yen, and they were bought 
very largely in the same countries to 
which Japan sells and by the same 
Japanese organizations in each case. 
For this reason, a large and growing 
body of Japanese industrial and com- 
mercial opinion is coming to favor a 
freer and more unrestricted interna- 
tional trade. 

As long as Japan maintains a defi- 
nite cost advantage in the production 
and export of the long list of items 
in which she has shown the ability to 
compete, it is going to be difficult 
for the home countries to build bar- 
riers against her goods in the colonies 
without arousing some feeling among 
the consuming population of those col- 
onies. This difficulty has already been 
demonstrated in India, where the mat- 
ter of restrictive quotas on the im- 
ports of Japanese piece-goods had to 
be compromised because of Japan’s 
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threatened embargo on India’s raw 
cotton. Australia, fearful of losing a 
profitable market for her wool in 
Japan, is moving cautiously in apply- 
ing anti-dumping duties against Jap- 
anese imported goods. A conference is 
now in progress in Batavia, where the 
Dutch Government is confronted with 
the same delicate problem. 

In all these negotiations Japan can 
be expected to exact the very last con- 
cession which the growing power of 
her purchases of raw materials has 
given her. In those countries, such as 
India, where the hold of the mother 
country is more tenuous, she is likely 
to come away with the best bargain. 
In other colonies, where ties of blood 
are closer, as in Canada, her trade has 
shown an actual decline in the past 
three years. The trade battle between 
the home country and the newcomer is 
no less bitter, because it is in many in- 
stances a three-cornered fight involv- 
ing also the industrial future of the 
colony itself. 

In neutral markets, such as those of 
South America, the resolve of such 
countries as Argentina “to buy from 
those who buy from us,” is militating 
against Japan’s sales as effectively as 
it is cutting into ours. Under a strict 
parceling out of exchange to import- 
ers in accordance with the purchases 
of the selling country, Japan has been 
hard put to it to augment her pur- 
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chases from many Latin-American 
countries where a brisk demand for 
her goods exists if the exchange with 
which to pay for them were released. 
In certain responsible Japanese quar- 
ters it has even been suggested that 
as the United States buys much more 
from Brazil than it sells to Brazil, 
and sells more to Japan than it buys 
from Japan, a three-way reciprocal 
arrangement could profitably be made 
between the three countries whereby 
Japan could obtain payment, through 
excess purchases by the United States 
from Brazil, for her excess sales to 
Brazil. 

Japan is undoubtedly going to use 
every weapon at her disposal to main- 
tain her freedom to trade throughout 
the world on a scale as great as, if 
not greater than, ever before. Great 
Britain, Italy, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium and other industrial countries of 
Europe have never yet been faced with 
a competitor so formidable. So far the 
United States has not been greatly af- 
fected. Only 5 per cent of our total 
imports of $128,421,000 from Japan 
in 1933 were within the competitive 
field. In this respect we are fortu- 
nate, for many other industrial coun- 
tries of the world are going to find 
Japanese competition, aided as it has 
been by a Spartan simplicity in mode 
of living, more difficult to contend 


- with than they imagine. 





British West Indian Aspirations 









PROFOUND impulse toward self- 
A government is crystallizing in the 
British West Indies today. For the 
sake of simplicity, British Guiana, on 
the South American Continent, and 
British Honduras, in Central Amer- 
ica, are grouped in the general term 
“West Indies,” though “British-Amer- 
ican Tropics” would be more accurate. 
The six insular units are Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados, the 
Windward Islands, the Leeward Is- 
lands and the Bahamas. 

All these Crown Colonies are ruled 
by Governors acting for the Colonial 
Office in London, with the advice of 
partly representative Legislatures, but 
many of the young generation feel 
that the day for this form of tutelary 
government has passed. Their de- 
mands are far from revolutionary, or 
even modern. One hears no talk of 
socialism, bolshevism or the Corporate 
State. Labor itself is unorganized, ex- 
cept in Trinidad. All that is demanded 
is the setting up of primary demo- 
cratic institutions and the building of 
a political future within the frame- 
work of the British Empire. This idea 
already has majority support in Trin- 
idad; in the other colonies it is advo- 
cated by a growing minority. 

No single territorial plan is as yet 
generally agreed upon. The reformers 
in each colony talk of local self-rule, 
though it is realized that, with the ex- 
ception of Jamaica, each is too small or 
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too thinly populated to justify recog- 
nition as a permanent State. A union 
of all the West Indian colonies, with 
Dominion status as the goal, is fa- 
vored in some quarters. Others wish 
to begin by grouping two or three col- 
onies and eventually federating them. 
Annexation to Canada also has its ad- 
vocates, who propose that the West 
Indies be admitted as a full-fledged 
province of that Dominion. Absorption 
by the United States, in a deal for 
the cancellation of war debts or other- 
wise, is occasionally discussed. 

The greater historical and commer- 
cial importance of Jamaica is offset 
by the fact that Trinidad is at the 
present far more self-conscious politi- 
cally. This colony, which includes the 
small island of Tobago, has an area 
of barely 2,000 square miles, and its 
social problem is one of the most curi- 
ous in the American tropics. One-third 
of the population of 400,000-odd are 
East Indians. Most of the remainder 
are Negroes, with a small minority of 
British, French and Spanish Creoles, 
Portuguese and Chinese. The Indians 
are descendants of indentured labor- 
ers, imported by the government in 
the second half of the last century. 
Many accepted a cash bonus after 
their terms of servitude had expired 
and became freehold settlers. They 
proved fully as prolific as the Ne- 
groes, with whom they have kept pace 
numerically, if, indeed, they have not 
gained upon them. 

The East Indian, however, is not 
aggressive in public concerns, and the 
movement toward self-government in 
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Trinidad is an affair of white and col- 
ored Creoles, based largely upon the 
Workingmen’s Association, a labor 
group with about a hundred branches 
throughout the colony. Its leader is 
Captain Arthur Andrew Cipriani, a 
white of Corsican origin, closely re- 
lated to the Bonaparte family, who is 
Mayor of Port of Spain and also 
that city’s representative in the Leg- 
islative Council. A cocoa planter and 
auctioneer, he accepted the presidency 
of the Workingmen’s Association 
shortly after his return from the 
World War. His contingent of Trinidad 
volunteers had been attached to the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force, and 
had served under General Allenby in 
Palestine. The war may be said to 
have made him politically. It produced, 
as wars are likely to do, a radical 
rather than a conservative. 

Though belonging to the dominant 
race, Cipriani adopted the cause of a 
labor body composed almost entirely 
of colored men, launched a drive which 
enormously increased its membership, 
and in 1925 went to the Legislature as 
its representative as well as an advo- 
cate of local self-government. His 
labor policies are supported by the 
other elected members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. His leadership of the 
campaign to end the Crown Colony 
system is recognized all over the east- 
ern zone of the Caribbean. Here is no 
secessionist, but a democratic states- 
man of the type that the British would 
take as a matter of course in the Do- 
minions. 

The Trinidad nationalists contend 
that the existing form of government 
is archaic, that it favors a small class 
of civil servants appointed from Eng- 
land, and that it gives no opportunity 
for those most familiar with local 
needs to bring about reforms. The 
packing of the Legislature against the 
people’s representatives — heavier in 
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Trinidad than in some Crown Colo- 
nies—causes resentment. There are 
thirteen official members chosen by 
the Governor from among the various 
heads of departments, and thirteen 
unofficial members, of whom six are 
natives nominated by the Governor 
and only seven elected by popular 
vote. The first group automatically 
votes with the Crown, and is usually 
supported by the six nominated mem- 
bers. Even were the unofficial mem- 
bers to stand solidly on some issue, 
little could be accomplished. The tie 
could be broken by the Governor, who 
combines in his person the functions 
of Chief Executive, Premier and 
Speaker of the House, 

Within the past five years agitation 
has produced bills to ameliorate the 
condition of agricultural workers, a 
move on the part of the City Council 
of Port of Spain to establish munic- 
ipal ownership of light and power, 
and a petition to London for self-gov- 
ernment. But action upon all these 
matters has been delayed. The nation- 
alists claim that their case is put to 
the Colonial Office in the worst pos- 
sible light by the Trinidad Crown Col- 
ony officials. It has been impossible 
even to get a law permitting the 
forming of trade unions. On the other 
hand, the government forced through 
a bill legalizing divorce, though this 
was opposed by the elected members 
on the grounds that the country was 
predominantly Catholic and did not 
want divorce, and that such legisla- 
tion should originate locally rather 
than in London. 

Jamaica is in a different and more 
advantageous position than Trinidad. 
The island is as large as the State of 
Connecticut and has 1,250,000 inhab- 
itants. Its material resources are 
relatively very great. Its population 
is preponderantly Negro, with a lei- 
sured class of whites and half-breeds. 
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It is in every way equipped either to 
stand alone politically or to become 
the cornerstone of a federation. Fur- 
thermore, the issue of self-government 
there is not a ripening but a re- 
nascence. 

A hundred years before the Ameri- 
can Revolution Jamaica had won the 
right to make her own laws. Civil gov- 
ernment, with a Constitution, was set 
up by the early colonists in 1661. 
Charles II approved the system in 
1680, but asked for a permanent reve- 
nue to the Crown. This point was bit- 
terly contested until the year 1729, 
when the Jamaica Legislature agreed 
to an annual grant of £8,000, with the 
proviso that the total amount was to 
be spent in the colony. In considera- 
tion of this, the legality of all previous 
acts was recognized by royal procla- 
mation. The Governor General and his 
appointive Executive Council became 
the sole links with the Crown. The 
popularly elected Assembly functioned 
with as much freedom as that enjoyed 
by a Dominion Parliament today. 

In 1865, however, following a rebel- 
lion among the lately liberated slaves, 
the dominant planter class became 
alarmed and voluntarily surrendered 
the Constitution in return for the 
prestige of English rule. The Assem- 
bly voted itself out of existence. A 
Crown Colony was established, with a 
Governor who acted also as Premier 
and Speaker. 

The Legislative Council now has 
five heads of departments as ex of- 
ficio members, ten members nomi- 
nated by the Governor and fourteen 
members elected by the people. This 
results in a majority for the Crown 
less overwhelming than in Trinidad. 
The Governor holds the balance of 
power, nevertheless, and many Gov- 
ernors have used it freely. 

Accepted at first as a happy com- 
promise, the system soon had opposi- 
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tion. Protests flared up sporadically. 
In 1900 the people’s representatives 
left the Council chamber en masse and 
allowed the government to pass cer- 
tain measures affecting taxation with- 
out their presence—much less their 
votes. Other gestures of the kind fi- 
nally induced the Colonial Office to 
send out a commission in 1921, which 
recommended a slight extension of 
popular rule. The concessions offered 
were so trivial that they were reject- 
ed by the elected half of the Jamaica 
Legislature, and the agitation for 
complete self-government continued. 
There is no labor movement in Ja- 
maica and little tendency toward rad- 
icalism of any sort. The Negro, Mar- 
cus Garvey, a native of the island, re- 
turned there in 1929 after he had 
served a prison term in the United 
States for swindling investors in his 
grandiose commercial schemes for 
members of his race, and tried to start 
a semi-revolutionary party. He nomi- 
nated a full ticket for the Legislative 
Council, headed by himself, and con- 
ducted a hot campaign. He failed to 
win a single seat. He has since been 
elected to the City Council of Kings- 
ton, but his following has dwindled, 
and he is no longer regarded as a seri- 
ous influence throughout the colony. 
In the Windward and Leeward Is- 
lands, the movement for self-govern- 
ment is political, with the social, or 
labor, element negligible. These two 
confederations consist of a number of 
very small islands, the largest of 
which, Dominica, is only 291 square 
miles. They have a complicated sys- 
tem of administrators and councils 
for each island, with a Governor and 
general legislative council function- 
ing at Antigua for the Leewards and 
at Grenada for the Windwards. The 
duplication of civil service jobs with 
high-sounding titles is fantastic. There 
are more Colonial Secretaries, Attor- 
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neys General and Chief Justices than 
one could shake a stick at. Yet the 
combined area of both confederations 
does not quite equal that of the State 
of Rhode Island. The best jobs pro- 
vided by the expensive machinery of 
the midget governments are held by 
Englishmen, and thinking young na- 
tives have begun to demand at least 
the right to vote upon whether this 
state of affairs should continue. 

The Windwards and Leewards 
frankly want union with Trinidad, so 
as to be part of a colony large enough 
to make itself heard in empire par- 
leys. Two years ago T. A. Marryshow, 
a people’s representative from Gre- 
nada, circularized members of sister 
Legislatures in an effort to bring 
about concerted action. In 1932 the 
Dominica Council voted its approval 
of the proposed union, demanding a 
government responsible to a popularly 
elected Federal Legislature. In both 
Grenada and Dominica, politically the 
two most progressive of the Lesser 
Antilles, the unofficial members of the 
local Councils have marked their dis- 
approval of the Crown Colony system 
by walking out of the Council room in 
a body, the only effective means of 
protest at their disposal. The Colonial 
Secretary responded, in September, 
1932, by appointing a commission to 
study the matter; its findings are not 
known beyond the fact that it favors 
a loose form of federation. 

Political developments in British 
Guiana, British Honduras, the Baha- 
mas and Barbados are less striking. 
Captain Cipriani of Trinidad claims 
that the self-government faction in 
British Guiana is solidly behind him. 
British Honduras, however, is domi- 
nated economically by timber interests 
operating with English capital, and 
although there is persistent talk 
among the native-born of the desira- 
bility of union with Jamaica, the man- 
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agers for the timber interests are in 
favor of Crown Colony rule. The Ba- 
hamas seem at present to be more 
concerned with enlarging their tourist 
trade than with anything else, and 
Barbados is very pro-British and con- 
tent with the present Crown Colony 
régime. If a confederacy were formed 
Barbados might be induced to enter it, 
but she would never take the initiative. 

The hopes of the faction which 
wants immediate union of all British 
possessions in the American tropics 
were vigorously expressed recently by 
a contributor to the Port of Spain 
(Trinidad) Gazette. He wrote, in part, 
as follows: “It is a pity that some one 
does not plainly state that the British 
West Indies are looking neither to an- 
nexation to the United States nor in- 
corporation with Canada but are look- 
ing to build up a confederacy of their 
own under a Governor General and a 
Ministry responsible to a West Indian 
Parliament. We shall achieve it, too, 
some day if we work hard and at the 
same time patiently. Even Jamaica 
may yet come in. There is a party in 
Jamaica which thinks with the patriot- 
ism of the parish pump, but there is a 
larger party which does not, and we 
may yet see an Imperial Conference 
sitting in London including represen- 
tatives of the Confederacy of the Brit- 
ish West Indies. What matter if the 
Governor General lives in Jamaica and 
the House sits there and the univer- 
sity is there—if confederation comes 
along! Or we can do as others have 
done, and compromise on one of the 
smaller islands as the seat of govern- 
ment. Any way, the main point is not 
to forget what we are all out for, and 
that is Dominion status within the 
King’s empire. Without confederation 
we cannot attain it. America and Can- 
ada are well enough content to trade 
with us and escape the responsibility 
of administration.” 
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Canada, no doubt, is scarcely more 
anxious than the United States to 
absorb territories with 2,500,000 in- 
habitants, the great majority of whom 
are Negroes and Asiatics. Some ten 
years ago Canada made a trade agree- 
ment with these tropical colonies by 
which the Dominion gives preferential 
treatment to imports of their products. 
She also voted a government subsidy 
to a line of steamships running from 
Halifax to the Caribbean. These meas- 
ures have greatly increased Canada’s 
trade with the islands, and she would 
rather go no further, in order not to 
add to her own political problems. 

Among those who have suggested 
annexation is Lord Willingdon, who 
visited the West Indies in 1930 while 
he was Governor General of Canada. 
On his return he said that the West 
Indies were looking to Ottawa and not 
to London for encouragement. “Would 
it not be a fine thing if Canada could 
take over the responsibility for the 
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future of the British West Indies from 
the British Government?” he asked. 
Neither Canada nor the West Indies 
proved responsive, and Mackenzie 
King, then Prime Minister of the Do- 
minion, dismissed the suggestion as 
“a personal expression in the nature 
of a prophecy.” Lord Willingdon was 
promoted to India as Viceroy, and his 
scheme was largely forgotten. 

Although public opinion in England 
is not unfriendly to self-government 
for the colonies in tropical America, 
it is disposed to reiterate that they 
are “not ready for it,’ as Sir Algernon 
Aspinall, secretary of the West India 
Committee in London, a semi-official, 
semi-commercial body, said in Janu- 
ary. Thoughtful persons in Jamaica 
and Trinidad, however, assert that 
they are conscious of no unreadiness 
or incapacity, and that they are mere- 
ly waiting for a favorable moment to 
press their claims with the Colonial 
Office. 












Uruguay’s Quest for Social Welfare 


By JoHN W. WHITE* 





oe republic of Uruguay more than 
a quarter century ago began the 
creation of a new social order within 
its borders. Based on the ideal that 
all citizens should be employed by the 
State during their productive years 
and thereafter should be cared for at 
public expense, the experiment made 
Uruguay one of the world’s important 
laboratories for social and political 
study. In this réle the country has 
occupied a position of leadership out 
of all proportion to its size, population 
and wealth. 

With an area of 72,153 square 
miles and a population of 1,941,398, 
Uruguay is the smallest of the South 
American republics. Because its life 
for nearly thirty years has been or- 
derly and peaceful it has not attracted 
the attention to which it is entitled by 
its progressive people and its highly 
advanced institutions and legislation. 
This comparatively long period of quiet 
and progress resulted directly from the 
Uruguayan social system. So many 
were employed by the State, or enjoyed 
short hours and high salaries because 
of the government’s social legislation, 
that it was impossible to organize a 
revolution. It is significant that the 
coup d’état of March, 1933, came not 
from the people but from the Presi- 
dent, whose powers had been so re- 
stricted that he was little more than 
the chairman of a commission. The 
nation’s commercial, cultural and in- 
dustrial activities, from the operation 
of a cabaret to the running of rail- 
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roads and the selling of life insurance, 
had been in the hands of the National 
Administrative Council of nine which 
shared executive powers with the 
President. 

Government ownership was only 
one phase of the social program. 
Uruguay was the first South Ameri- 
can country to separate Church and 
State, to abolish capital punishment, 
to legalize divorce, to enfranchise wo- 
men, to establish the eight-hour day 
and a minimum wage law. Moreover, 
the republic was the first country to 
grant legal status to illegitimate chil- 
dren. 

This far-reaching program  ex- 
pressed the hopes of former President 
José Batlle y Ordonez, whose motto 
was: “The easing of human suffer- 
ing.” For thirty years he dominated 
the republic politically as chief of the 
Batlle (pronounced Bah-zhi), or Colo- 
rado party. Since his death four years 
ago his personality has continued to 
be felt through the activities of that 
party. Each step in government own- 
ership and in social legislation is a 
numbered item on the program of the 
Batlle party. By 1933 forty-five of the 
seventy-eight items on the program 
had been enacted. 

Besides the venture in State social- 
ism, Uruguay experimented in gov- 
ernment. The Uruguayan Constitution 
provided for the familiar system of 
power divided between the Legisla- 
ture, judiciary and executive. The 
last, however, was subdivided into the 

Presidency, the Cabinet and the Na- 
tional Administrative Council. Three 
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of the nine members of this council 
were elected every two years. Of the 
new members, two represented the 
majority party and the third that 
minority which had cast the largest 
number of votes. Of the Cabinet of 
seven, three—the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, War and the Interior— 
were appointed by the President; the 
Ministers of Finance, Public Works, 
Industry and Public Instruction were 
appointed by the National Adminis- 
trative Council. Thus the council 
dominated the Cabinet through the 
four important portfolios which con- 
trolled revenues and distributed jobs. 

Though the President was respon- 
sible for maintaining public order and 
national security and for conducting 
diplomatic relations with other coun- 
tries, the Batlle party hoped ulti- 
mately to wipe out the office. The 
Swiss form of government was then to 
be established, with the president of 
the National Administrative Council 
acting as President of the republic on 
formal occasions, such as the recep- 
tion of newly arrived diplomats. This 
scheme grew out of the extension of 
government into industry, commerce 
and public service. Thousands of posi- 
tions were created by the government 
monopolies until the patronage di- 
rectly affected such a large percent- 
age of the total population that Presi- 
dent Batlle saw the dangers inherent 
in the presence of so much patronage 
in the hands of one man. His party, 
therefore, led the fight for the amend- 
ed Constitution of 1917 which created 
the National Administrative Council. 

The government’s activities in State 
ownership and monopolies are exer- 
cised through a large number of in- 
dependent organizations which are 
administered by boards of directors 
formerly appointed by the National 
Administrative Council. These boards, 
as a rule, consist of nine members. 
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In theory, each board is autonomous, 
with full authority to collect its own 
revenues, control its own expendi- 
tures, appoint its own personnel, and 
expand or retrench its activities as 
seems advisable. In practice, employes 
of the monopolies were appointed by 
the majority members of the National 
Administrative Council as a reward 
for votes and party loyalty. 

Through the independent organiza- 
tions created by the State, Uruguay 
now operates nearly 600 miles of the 
nation’s 1,800 miles of railroads, con- 
trols the manufacture and distribution 
of electric current, for both lighting 
and power, manufactures the repub- 
lic’s entire requirements of sulphuric 
acid and phosphate fertilizer, operates 
three banks, three hotels, two gam- 
bling casinos, two theatres and the 
Cabaret de la Muerte. It administers 
the Port of Montevideo and has a 
monopoly of the tugboat service, oper- 
ates a telephone company in Monte- 
video, subsidizes a symphony orches- 
tra, operates a radio broadcasting 
station and controls broadcasting 
from privately owned stations. 

The fundamental purpose in this 
vast program for State ownership 
was to lower prices to the consumer, 
keep money in the country and turn 
profits into the national treasury in- 
stead of letting them go to private 
enterprise. This revenue would then 
be used for financing the social fea- 
tures of the plan—old-age pensions, 
free medical service, and so on. 

Though government ownership and 
social welfare were closely interwoven 
in Batlle’s program for a planned so- 
cial State, certain social measures were 
enacted in 1907, five years before the 
first government monopoly—the State 
insurance bank—was established. Uru- 
guay now has the most complete labor 
code in South America. It requires in- 
dustrial safety devices, compensation 















for workmen’s accidents, chairs for 
both men and women laborers while at 
work,.a minimum wage for govern- 
ment employes and farm laborers, an 
eight-hour day and a six-day week 
for all employes and workers, includ- 
ing farm laborers and domestic ser- 
vants, old-age and disability insur- 
ance, retirement pensions for govern- 
ment employes and for workers in 
commerce and industry. 

Uruguay’s excellent public school 
system has made illiteracy less preva- 
lent than in any other South Ameri- 
can country. Public instruction, at 11,- 
000,000 pesos a year, is the largest 
item on the budget after the service 
on the public debt. The country’s free 
hospitals are among the most numer- 
ous and best on the continent and the 
Board of Public Health, an autonomous 
organization that is not provided for in 
the national budget, spends 12,000,000 
pesos a year. The eventual goal is free 
medical care for every one. Last Win- 
ter the government supplied free medi- 
cal service and food to 30,000 persons 
at a cost of 700,000 pesos. 

The success of Uruguay’s social 
program depended upon a nation of 
public-spirited men nearly as honest 
and idealistic as President Batlle. But 
politicians in Uruguay resemble those 
the world over, and the State proved 
to be an expensive administrator. 
Profits, instead of going into the 
national treasury, went in high sal- 
aries for the directors, profit-sharing 
bonuses for employes and other ex- 
penditures which private ownership 
might have been expected to avoid. 

A year ago these State activities, 
operating with a total capital of 
66,294,000 pesos, had made a total 
profit in twenty years of 62,111,000 
pesos, of which 32,217,000 was turned 
into the national treasury, the balance 
being used to increase capital and re- 
serve. The country’s general revenues, 
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therefore, had received an average 
contribution of 1,610,000 pesos per 
year; of this 65 per cent came from 
the three State banks—the Bank of 
the Republic, the State Insurance 
Bank and the National Mortgage 
Bank. The railroads, however, were 
operated at a loss and the port ad- 
ministration since 1916 showed a total 
profit of only 2,947,000 pesos. The 
alcohol, gasoline and cement admin- 
istration, the government’s most re- 
cent venture, reported a profit of 
250,000 pesos in the first year of its 
operation. 

Apparently the independent organ- 
izations which administered the State 
activities would have contributed 
much larger profits to the national 
treasury had they been economically 
operated. As it was, the amounts they 
added to the general revenue were in- 
finitesimal compared with the rapidly 
increasing costs of government. While 
they were turning over to the govern- 
ment an annual average of 1,610,000 
pesos, the cost of government in- 
creased from 44,000,000 to 100,000,000 
pesos a year and the public debt from 
120,000,000 to 260,000,000 pesos. Pres- 
ident Terra reported a deficit of 21,- 
000,000 pesos in the national budget 
and a deficit of 22,000,000 pesos in 
the independent organizations when, a 
year ago, he assumed the extraordi- 
nary powers with which he ruled until 
May 18 of this year, when he was in- 
augurated as the first President under 
the new Constitution. 

Supporters of the collegiate form of 
government, as the old régime was 
known, argue, however, that profit 
was only one of the objects of govern- 
ment ownership, and that the indepen- 
dent organizations did succeed in giv- 
ing State employment to thousands 
of citizens and in reducing costs to 
consumers. Uruguay had only 25,000 
unemployed at the beginning of 1933. 
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Freight and passenger rates on the 
State-owned railroads are one-third 
cheaper than on the privately owned 
lines, and this has been largely instru- 
mental in enabling the farmers along 
the State-owned lines to raise sugar 
beets and deliver them to the sugar 
mill at La Sierra at a profit. 

The Bank of the Republic is operat- 
ed on the idea that “the official bank 
must sacrifice profit to the social in- 
terest.” The bank charges lower inter- 
est on loans and discounts than do 
the private banks and grants credits 
to the national and municipal govern- 
ments at extremely low rates. The 
State Insurance Bank does 67 per cent 
of all the insurance business in the re- 
public and handles its workmen’s ac- 
cident insurance and its hail insurance 
without profit, performing industrial 
and social functions which private 
companies could not undertake. 

The alcohol, gasoline and cement 
administration lowered the price of 
gasoline 7-10 cent per litre and kero- 
sene 1 cent per litre in its first year 
of operation. Also, it supplied 530,000 
gallons of gasoline and 30,000 gallons 
of kerosene below cost for the govern- 
ment’s war against locusts. 

On March 31, 1933, President Ga- 
briel Terra seized control of the gov- 
ernment. He had been elected by a 
coalition, including two minority 
wings of the Colorado party, but the 
majority of the National Administra- 
tive Council belonged to the Batlle 
wing of the Colorado party. Though 
former Presidents under this form of 
government had shared the patron- 
age with the National Administrative 
Council, President Terra found him- 
self deprived of that power because 
he did not control the majority of 
the Council. After struggling with this 
situation for a year, he overthrew the 
Council, abolished Congress and dic- 
tated the number of members which 
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each party could send to the Constit- 
uent Assembly which he called to draw 
up a new Constitution. 

The new Constitution, which went 
into effect on May 18, abolished the 
National Administrative Council and 
established a Parliamentary govern- 
ment. To make room for a Minister 
of Labor and a Minister of Public 
Health, the Cabinet was increased 
from seven to nine portfolios. These 
new members will administer the na- 
tion’s social code which has been em- 
bodied in the new Constitution. 

Though there is a definite sentiment 
against further expansion of the State- 
owned enterprises, the existing ones 
are to receive full government sup- 
port. Perhaps administrative changes 
were to have been expected. Five of 
the independent organizations have 
been placed under the jurisdiction of 
Cabinet Ministers: The posts and tele- 
graphs will be under the Minister of 
the Interior, the railroads under the 
Minister of Public Works, the Port of 
Montevideo and the Uruguayan cus- 
toms under the Minister of Finance, 
and the Public Health Service under 
the Minister of Public Health. Nor 
have the remaining independent or- 
ganizations escaped unscathed. Their 
boards of directors have been reduced 
in size and the members are to be ap- 
pointed by the Cabinet with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. Moreover, under 
the Constitution, the activities of 
these directors are strictly regulated 
and periodic financial reports to the 
Cabinet are required. 

Thus, though somewhat restricted, 
Uruguay’s experiment in State social- 
ism has survived the recent political 
upheaval. And even though the new 
Constitution radically alters the form 
of government, it insists that the 
State must “watch over the social wel- 
fare of the family.” 











ONDON can without pretentiousness 
i. conceit claim to be the great- 
est metropolitan city in the world. 
This claim may be substantiated by a 
reference to its gigantic population, 
and justified by a unique historical 
record stretching back over a period 
of some 2,000 years. But the more 
fundamental reasons for the primacy 
of London are to be sought in a sin- 
gular combination of circumstances 
not to be found elsewhere. London is 
at once the political capital of Britain 
and the British Empire, the legal cen- 
tre, the cultural centre, and the great- 
est manufacturing city in England; 
and—despite every vicissitude since 
the war—the world’s chief financial 
centre and the world’s largest port. 

Hence one finds in London an ex- 
traordinary concentration of wealth 
and fashion, art and science, political 
power and administrative authority. 
There is Parliament, the Cabinet, and 
the great executive departments occu- 
pying the Westminster and Whitehall 
area. There is the vast neo-Gothic 
block of the Royal Courts of Justice 
in the Strand, set in the middle of the 
legal beehives such as the Temple and 
Lincoln’s Inn. There is Buckingham 
Palace, with the elaborate entourage 
clustering around the Court of St. 
James’s. There is the financial quar- 
ter encircling the Bank of England 
(now raising a new pile behind its an- 
cient, carefully preserved outer walls). 
There is Fleet Street, the home of al- 
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most all the daily and weekly news- 
papers of national importance. 

There are the precincts of learning, 
the British Museum, the Royal So- 
ciety, the Record Office. There are the 
leading medical institutions, such as 
the great teaching and research hos- 
pitals, the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and Harley Street, 
the indispensable address of every em- 
inent practitioner. There are the Col- 
leges of the University, scattered 
through the city, but now converging 
on the magnificent central site which 
Rockefeller generosity made possible. 
There is the vast string of docks, far 
away to the east side, a land of toil 
and poverty utterly removed from the 
brilliant glitter of Mayfair. There are 
the celebrated arenas of sport: Wim- 
bledon for tennis, Wembley for foot- 
ball, Lords for cricket, Henley for 
sculling, Ranelagh and Hurlingham 
for polo. 

These are but some of the worlds 
which revolve within the solar system 
of the English metropolis. In their sev- 
eral ways they conspire to make Lon- 
don the centre of gravity in English 
life for business, government, art, lit- 
erature, law, science, entertainment, 
journalism and sport. 

This may be good for London. I 
doubt whether it is good for the rest 
of the country. The cultural suprem- 
acy of London is attained only at the 
cost of the impoverishment of the 
provincial cities. Life in an English 
provincial city such as Newcastle or 
Leeds, Bristol or Birmingham, runs 
in a thin and monotonous stream, and 
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this is largely due to the overcentral- 
ization of the more interesting activi- 
ties in the capital. 

Most people imagine that in an old- 
established city such as London the 
main features of the situation would 
have been settled long ago once and 
for all. Nothing could be more erro- 
neous. The leading factors affecting 
London’s size and growth have been 
changing and developing to a remark- 
able degree during the past ten or 
fifteen years. They have given rise 
to a series of problems of challenging 
importance. 

One speaks of “London,” but what 
is meant by the name? There are ten 
or twelve different territorial areas 
which go by the name of London. 
Some of the more important of the 
governmental subdivisions may be 
likened to the Chinese boxes which 
fit into one another in an enlarging 
series. 

We may start with the smallest box 
of all—namely, the very restricted 
area under the jurisdiction of the 
Corporation of the City of London. 
This is the so-called Square Mile, the 
immensely wealthy core of the British 
Empire. The City Corporation enjoys 
considerable prestige, as befits a pic- 
turesque anachronism, and has a 
proud record of independent self-gov- 
ernment which goes back for many 
centuries. Its Guildhall is a famous 
architectural glory. Its constitution 
is based partly on the decayed relics 
of the guild system. Every year tens 
of thousands of Londoners bring their 
children to see the theatrical antics 
of the Lord Mayor’s procession, which 
escorts the Lord Mayor on his inaugu- 
ral visit to the Law Courts. The Lord 
Mayor of London is no more than 
the chief officer for the year of this 
tiny fragment of the metropolis. He 
and his brethren on the Council en- 
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tertain on a scale of unparalleled 
splendor; they have vast taxable prop- 
erty under their jurisdiction and few 
important functions to perform, for 
the area they control has long ago 
ceased to be residential. An indica- 
tion of the power possessed by the 
City Corporation is shown by the fact 
that it has its own police force, al- 
though the rest of the metropolitan 
police is under the control of the 
Home Secretary. 

The next area is the County of Lon- 
don, over which presides the London 
County Council. The L. C. C., as it is 
usually called, is by far the most im- 
portant local authority in London. It 
extends over 117 squares miles con- 
taining (in 1931) 4,396,821 persons. 
This figure has remained almost con- 
stant for more than twenty years, the 
only change being a very slight but 
steady decline since 1911. The London 
County Council was established in 
1888, and administers the large-scale 
municipal services in the County of 
London, such as education, main drain- 
age, poor law, public health, hous- 
ing, fire brigades, parks and open 
spaces. Concurrent authority is exer- 
cised by twenty-eight metropolitan 
borough councils which carry on the 
minor or purely local functions within 
as many subdivisions of the same 
area. 

Both the L. C. C. and the metropoli- 
tan borough councils are directly elect- 
ed on a democratic basis. They are 
honest and efficient bodies, so far as 
in them lies—the L. C. C. in particular 
has a record of high achievement— 
but they have an impossible task to 
perform. For the area within which 
they operate was originally designed 
for their predecessors in 1855, when 
it undoubtedly did represent the effec- 
tive boundaries of the capital. But 
even in 1888, when the County of Lon- 
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don was established, the facts had al- 
ready undergone a radical change. The 
social and economic life of London had 
flowed over and across the boundary 
of the county so that it was no longer 
true to say that it represented even an 
approximate dividing line between the 
metropolis and the surrounding coun- 
tryside. In the forty-six years which 
have passed since then the situation 
has become chaotic. 

A still larger area is that of the 
district of the Metropolitan Water 
Board. This body was constituted in 
1902 to provide the water supply for 
what was then believed to be the en- 
tire metropolitan region—559 square 
miles. It is a public body directly 


elected bythe municipal councils in the 
region. Next comes the Metropolitan 
Police District, or “Greater London” 
area, which comprises 692 square miles 
within a radius of about fifteen miles 
from Charing Cross, a central point 
physically and, as Doctor Johnson re- 


marked, the one where is to be seen 
“the full tide of human existence.” 
The population of this Greater Lon- 
don area amounted in 1931 to 8,202,818 
persons, a number greater than the 
respective populations of some fifteen 
European States, including Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Austria, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Portugal and Greece. 
If we exclude the County of London, 
we find that the remainder of Greater 
London contains nearly 4,000,000 
souls—the precise number was 3,805,- 
997 at the last census in 1931. Ten 
years previously there were almost 
1,000,000 fewer persons in this area. 

This brings us to the root of Lon- 
don’s problem today—its enormously 
rapid growth round the outskirts of 
the county. Just why this expansion 
has occurred in an already overgrown 
city it is difficult to say. But one of 
the most striking phenomena of the 
past decade has been a migration from 
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the severely depressed districts in 
South Wales and the North to the 
Midlands and the South. And London 
has accreted more than her fair share 
of the emigrants. A new industrial 
revolution is in full swing in Britain; 
and the rise of new and lighter indus- 
tries and a shift to the South are two 
of its conspicuous features. To take 
one example, Ford has moved his 
works from Manchester and built a 
vast new plant at Dagenham, on the 
eastern edge of London. 

If we were to hover in an airplane 
over the County of London for a 
couple of hours in the morning of any 
working day we should observe (as- 
suming our sight and other faculties 
to be superior to those of mortal man) 
a strange quasi-military spectacle. We 
should see a great army of men, 
women and young persons come run- 
ning out of their homes to invade the 
County of London. We should see 
these invading forces hurl themselves 
ruthlessly into the city by various 
means of locomotion and proceed to 
sack the city’s treasure in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways—by destroying its high- 
ways, consuming its water supply, 
using its drainage system, summoning 
its fire brigade, and so forth. In the 
evening, as factories and offices close, 
the invading army of workers retreats 
from the citadel, and stepping light- 
heartedly over the county boundary, 
evades all attempts at extracting a 
payment toward the cost of the ser- 
vices thus consumed. That, broadly 
speaking, is what occurs on every 
working day. 

There are two other areas to which 
reference should be made. One is the 
district of the London and Home 
Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, 
set up in 1924 to advise the Minister 
of Transport on the control of the traf- 
fic in an area of 1,800 square miles, 
which had then just been placed under 
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his authority for this purpose. The 
largest of all is the area of the London 
Passenger Transport Board, a vast ter- 
ritory covering about 2,000 square 
miles and containing a population of 
some 9,000,000 persons. This board 
was created in 1933, and thereby hangs 
a tale of some interest to the denizens 
of other large cities. 

London is supplied with extremely 
good public transport facilities. The 
elaborate and extensive subway sys- 
tem has been continuously extended 
and modernized. The subway stations 
in London are being revolutionized, 
and the modern specimens are as far 
ahead of those in New York as the 
Grand Central or Pennsylvania ter- 
minals in New York are ahead of 
main-line railroad stations anywhere 
in Europe. The rolling stock is clean, 
well-lighted, quiet-running and luxu- 
rious. The motorbus services are su- 
perbly good. London has about 4,000 
motorbuses which are remarkably com- 
fortable and silent, and in addition 
several hundreds of fast single-deck 
motor coaches running frequently to 
outlying suburbs within a radius of 
more than thirty miles. Most wonder- 
ful of all is a miniature electric rail- 
way, owned by the Postoffice, which 
carries the mail bags underground, 
and distributes them at the main sort- 
ing offices. These mail trains are op- 
erated automatically, and they pro- 
vide the Londoner with a postal ser- 
vice of amazing efficiency. 

Nearly all the motorbuses and the 
greater part of the subway system 
were until last year operated by cor- 
porations for profit and merged in a 
financial “combine.” Through the op- 
eration of this combine for many years 
the handsome profit made by the mo- 
torbuses was to a considerable extent 
used to make up the large deficit in- 
curred by the subway system. This 
precarious situation was disturbed by 
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the competition of no less than four- 
teen municipally owned tramway 
(street car) systems and seriously 
threatened by a crowd of small motor- 
omnibus companies which flooded the 
transport market in order to cream 
off the profits to be made on the most 
populous routes. 

A new and drastic experiment was 
put into operation a few months ago. 
Parliament established a new public 
service board, or public utility trust, 
for the London region, transferred 
to it the entire mass of transport 
undertakings, and charged it with the 
duty of operating them in the public 
interest. Thus the London Passenger 
Transport Board has taken over all 
the subways, street-car systems and 
omnibuses, whether owned by munici- 
pal authorities or private companies, 
in its large area, and now enjoys a 
statutory monopoly for running pub- 
lic transport vehicles of every kind, 
with the exception of taxicabs and 
main-line railways. The board is in- 
dependent of both political interfer- 
ence and proprietory interests. It has 
its own separate finances and has 
issued bonds bearing a fixed rate of 
interest (or in one case fluctuating 
between narrow units fixed by stat- 
ute) to the expropriated stockholders 
in the old concerns. From the public 
point of view the important fact is 
that in future the public transport of 
London will be completely coordinated 
in a single integrated system operated 
entirely in the interests of the com- 
munity. 

Yet there is a toxic element in the 
situation. The very excellence of the 
system of communications helps to 
intensify the chaos and overgrowth 
from which London is suffering. The 
swift and frequent motorbuses and 
electric trains make it possible for 
people to live further and further 
away from their work. The city has 
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lost its coherence and become a mon- 
strous dropsical affair of elephantine 
proportions. The sense of neighbor- 
hood has been lost; social intercourse 
has been rendered impossible by 
reason of great distances; and most 
serious of all, access to the country- 
side has been well-nigh destroyed for 
millions of human beings. 

London is exceptionally well-fa- 
vored in the natural beauty of its 
environs, but on almost every side 
those environs have been spoiled or 
completely destroyed by the unregu- 
lated and reckless building of houses 
and factories, roads and shops, which 
has proceeded at a feverish pace in 
the last fifteen years. It has already 
become utterly impossible to provide 
the growing generation with playing 
fields, parks and open spaces on even 
the most moderate scale; and any one 
who imagines that a healthy or happy 
existence is possible for the millions 
of working-class families who are cut 
off by impenetrable forests of build- 
ings from green fields and the sights 
and sounds of nature is ignoring some 
of the fundamental needs of human 
nature. 

The provision of houses for work- 
ing class families scarcely existed be- 
fore the war as a public service. With- 
in the last fifteen years it has become 
one of the most important and signifi- 
cant of all governmental functions. 
The local authorities are primarily re- 
sponsible for providing the houses, 
aided financially and supervised ad- 
ministratively by the central govern- 
ment. Nearly 1,250,000 municipal 
houses have been provided in this way 
since 1919; and the housing standards 
of the mass of the people have in con- 
sequence been definitely raised. 

In London the L. C. C. is the chief 
authority concerned with housing. Yet 
so congested is its own area, so little 
is it related to the social and economic 
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complex of the metropolis, that the 
L. C. C. has been compelled to con- 
struct vast housing estates, accomo- 
dating thousands of persons and cost- 
ing millions of pounds, in the terri- 
tories of other local authorities. Thus 
Wwe can witness the strange spectacle 
of London’s principal governing body 
acting as a colonizing power, like Im- 
perial Rome of old. 

The matter has not stopped there. 
The L. C. C., in the desperate search 
for “lungs” and recreation grounds for 
its citizens, has been driven to provide 
these amenities in the areas of its re- 
calcitrant neighboring authorities. 
They, in their turn, have been forced 
to come, hat in hand, to beg permis- 
sion of the L. C. C. to allow them the 
inestimable privilege of emptying their 
sewers into the great main drainage 
system which the L. C. C. has con- 
structed at a vast cost; of permitting 
their children to attend some of the 
L. C. C. schools, and of participating 
in various other services. 

The tangle which exists in London 
is a crucial case of the problem which 
is to be found in some degree in the 
great metropolitan centres of all the 
highly developed countries. The es- 
sence of the trouble lies in the failure 
to bring the municipal and adminis- 
trative machinery into relation with 
the rapid changes in economic and so- 
cial life resulting from improved com- 
munications. 

What is to be done about it? The 
solutions look simple on paper; yet 
they are almost impossible politically 
and psychologically. Socialists are 
wont to refer to the powerful “vested 
interests” of private property owners; 
but these are mere pale shadows, ane- 
mic will-o’-the-wisps, compared with 
the powerful resistances and irra- 
tional opposition to reform which are 
offered by the vested municipal inter- 
ests—not for any corrupt reason, but 
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merely because it is almost impossible 
to discover an elected body which has 
the detachment and intelligence to rec- 
ognize that the public welfare may on 
occasion best be served by its aboli- 
tion. I would like to see blazoned 
across the walls of every municipal 
council chamber those magic words of 
Voltaire: “To perish is also a solu- 
tion.” 

One important school of town plan- 
ners is convinced that the right path 
to pursue is to stop the growth of 
London at all costs—by sheer compul- 
sion if necessary—and to proceed 
along the lines of deliberately creating 
what are called “satellite” towns. A 
satellite town is a small town of 30,- 
000 to 50,000 inhabitants situated not 
more than an hour’s journey away 
from a great metropolitan centre. Such 
a town is planned thoroughly from the 
very beginning and cannot become 
larger than a specified size. It aims at 
attracting manufacturing industry 
within its territory by reason of prox- 
imity to a vast market; and also at 
providing residences for some of the 
workers in the metropolis. Above all, 
it seeks to create a true and complete 
community life such as is possible only 
for a group of limited size, with all 
the civic and recreational institutions 
which are necessary for that purpose. 

Two satellite towns have been built 
within reach of London. Letchworth 
Garden City is the older and better 
known; Welwyn Garden City the 
newer and more experimental. The 
idea is evidently possible of achieve- 
ment; the results are attractive; the 
advocates full of ideals and enthusi- 
asm. 

And yet one has to remember that 
London did not merely expand out- 
ward from a central core. Much of it 
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consisted formerly of villages which 
gradually grew together and became 
indissolubly merged in an urban con- 
glomerate. Might not the same thing 
happen with the satellite towns? 

The average Londoner is scarcely 
conscious of the seething problems 
which confront his city. He occasion- 
ally gets excited about a threat to 
some architectural treasure or a proj- 
ect for a new bridge. On the whole 
he is content that all through the 
years of depression his city should be 
growing in wealth and power, and 
less subject to the curse of unemploy- 
ment than the rest of the country. 

The Londoner is quite busy chang- 
ing his habits, among other things, 
and this keeps him distracted. He is 
moving out of houses into apartments 
(or “flats,” as he calls them). He is 
beginning to adopt central heating. 
He is becoming vitamin-conscious. He 
is getting more mobile and less ad- 
dicted to the club habit. He drinks 
less and goes more to the talkies. He 
is ceasing to be shocked at the idea 
of wearing a ready-made suit. 

Yet, despite all this, London re- 
mains the home of tradition, of quiet 
behavior, of essential conservatism. 
The rapid increase in the dimensions 
of the city, its vast accretions, have 
not affected the characteristics of its 
inhabitants. The tempo of life remains 


' far slower than in New York. When 


I returned recently after a long stay 
in the United States I felt as if I were 
looking at a slow-motion picture. The 
London streets still seem as quiet as 
a country village compared with those 
of Paris. Order, stability, tranquillity 
are in evidence on all sides; there is 
no outward hint of the underlying 
disorder and disequilibrium which 
threaten the great metropolis. 


The Propagandist in Fiction 


By WYNDHAM LEwIs* 


N both England and the United 
States at present there is a great 
insistence upon the credentials of the 
artist—mainly of the artist-in-words. 
No man can enter the literary king- 
dom today without a visa. His pass- 
port will have to tell the critic not 
only the usual details, as to when he 
broke into the world, and where and 
why, but also what he votes—red, 
black or a dirty gray; how many times 
he has been in jail for his political 
convictions (the more often, the more 
that lets him in), and there are many 
other pointed questions to which he 
has to set his affidavit, to satisfy in- 
quisitors of all shades of opinion— 
political, theological, ethical, eco- 
nomic, humanitarian, vivisectionist, 
anti-litter; and, even so, the aspirant 
for entry will have to remain in quar- 
antine for a considerable time to make 
sure that he is not a carrier of Ger- 
man measles or of Russian rash. 

I exaggerate, no doubt. But what is 
certain is that demonstrations of un- 
easiness are required of all who handle 
words; ceaseless uneasiness not re- 
garding the words themselves (for the 
dogma of the mot juste is a thing of 
the past) but regarding the assump- 
tions upon which so much of language 
is based. Increasing curiosity is dis- 
played (by critic and reader of the 
more informed and particular sort) as 
to the values behind, or inherent in, 
any piece of writing. To what system, 
if any, are the writer’s activities re- 
lated (other than his own, which is of 


*Mr. Lewis is an English literary critic 
and novelist and also a writer on politics. 
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course anathema) ? From what exact- 
ly does he derive this or that value? 

Such pointed inquiries must dog 
the steps of the most light-hearted fic- 
tionist today—if there is any light- 
hearted fictionist left. And I will guar- 
antee that Sinclair Lewis, for instance, 
never puts pen to paper now without 
first studying in all its aspects the 
political repercussions of the actions 
of his most minor character; and cer- 
tainly no Harvard, and perhaps no 
Oxford, undergraduate (unless he be 
a most truculent Marxist) composes 
even the most trivial exercise in verse 
without a very anxious eye cocked in 
the direction of T. S. Eliot. And (talk- 
ing of disturbers of the peace) I have 
reason to believe that even I have 
been responsible in recent months for 
disturbing the phlegmatic mental sur- 
faces belonging to more writers than 
one, though I am not even a politician, 
much less a lay-divine! 

If, having heard what I have had to 
say so far, the Man in the Street 
strolled up to me and asked me to tell 
him in confidence, as man to man, 
whether there was anything in all this 
critical ballyhoo, I should certainly 
tell him that there was a great deal 
in it; but that all of it was not sensi- 
ble—only the quarters of it in which 
I played a conspicuous part; for ob- 
viously if I were a true believer in the 
soundness of every aspect of this agi- 
tation, I should be playing a part in 
every department of it—and flushing 
the birds for my critical fowling-piece 
upon the confines of the Roman world- 
State as well as upon the borders of 
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the Marxist universe. But neither of 
these opposing empires—the dogmat- 
ically spiritual and the dogmatically 
material—can be ignored or neglected, 
whether you consider that literature 
and dogma should be indissolubly 
united or not. 

In the English-speaking world, es- 
pecially, we have a great deal too 
much of the happy-go-lucky in belles- 
lettres. When the French and the Rus- 
sians, in the last century, were pro- 
ducing works of great philosophical 
range and penetration, we were con- 
tent to be merely chroniclers or moral- 
ists, save perhaps Henry James. 
Therefore, whatever impatience may 
be felt regarding interference with the 
freedom of the artist and the intro- 
duction into the democracy of letters 
of an armed critical police—in spite of 
all this, it must be recalled that indif- 
ference to great spiritual issues, and 
major economic ones as well, have 
handicapped Anglo-Saxon letters for 
a long time now, and we have reposed 
too great a trust in instinct, fought 
shy of the disciplines of the intellect, 
believed too blindly in Divine Right— 
where it was “genius,” not Demos or 
some royalist Gallic dummy, who was 
the king; and so Divine Right of every 
variety may be called in question, and 
in response Divine Right of even the 
most outmoded pattern of all may by 


some people be reinstated as an issue 


of the first importance. 

It is a very uneasy time indeed, 
then, for the poet, the fictionist, and 
indeed every artist-in-words of any 
pretensions; it is none too comfort- 
able, though, for any man who is prone 
to indulge in that detachment which, 
since the Renaissance, art as much as 
science has enthroned as its sover- 
eign quality. Modern art and modern 
science were born in the same Italian 
bed, of the same spirit of exact ob- 
servation and experiment. Yet, al- 
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though I have assented to those con- 
ditions of uneasiness, all the same this 
famous “detachment” which the best 
art shares with the best science as its 
master-principle—this absence of sys- 
tem or independence of all system—is 
a great quality. It has been, not only 
for us and since the Renaissance, but 
anywhere in the world, the condition 
of the finest achievement in an art. 
And so it may not be amiss, in such a 
necessarily brief consideration of this 
new criticism, with all its up-to-date 
destructive equipment leveled at 
amusement pure and simple, at artistic 
delight without arriére pensée, to see 
how this detachment stands in our 
time; if any of it can be saved, and 
upon what terms. 

When you decide to take up a book 
of fiction—I do not mean a Vicki 
Baum or Edgar Wallace, but say a 
book of Faulkner’s, Aldous Huxley’s 
or D. H. Lawrence’s—you are propos- 
ing to yourself a certain type of en- 
joyment, just as when you go to a 
play, or buy a ticket for a lecture or 
prizefight or a concert. You would 
probably not take up a novel as often 
as you do if a novel were not a great 
amusement, aside from anything else 
that may creep in apologetically from 
time to time. 

But there is one thing that is worth 
noting about this particular form of 
enjoyment. It will probably be on the 
leisurely side, rather long spun-out; 
the climax will arrive very slowly. Ac- 
cording to the author that you choose, 
it will occur in any of a hundred very 
different ways; but it will always be 
an experience of a more private na- 
ture than that you will derive from 
the more physical and visual kinetic 
arts and gregarious pleasures. This is 
what distinguishes it from many other 
enjoyments. 

The images flashed upon the brain- 
screen will come from your own pri- 











vate stock of images; the hero and 
heroine will, in this sense, wear your 
livery. They will all be in mulberry— 
or else in rose color (however drab 
and depressing the verbal pigment), 
or in scarlet, or in black and white. It 
will indeed be in vain for the writer to 
write red if you are not the sort of 
person to see red; or vulgarly to write 
“colorful” if you are not very “fond 
of color.” 

Help yourself you cannot. The writ- 
ten story with you is, rather than an 
adventure in the objective world, a 
stimulation of your own private world, 
with all its oddities—blind spots, 
omissions, color-blindness (if pres- 
ent), astigmatic distortions, and the 
rest of it—all the physical singulari- 
ties, doubled with all the mental sin- 
gularities, too. 

It is quite true that at a play, or at 
a movie, you are using your private 
eyes and your neighbor is using his. 
What you see is not what he sees. But 
if you both are looking at Clark Gable 
or Margaret Sullavan, that is a very 
different matter to your both reading, 
say, about two such people—the hero 
and the heroine of a popular novel. 
In the latter case, the physical differ- 
ence alone will be enormous between 
what two readers see with their 
mind’s eye when the character “Clark 
Gable” is described in words instead 
of being photographed for you in 
movement upon a screen. 

This great distinction between the 
sort of impact to be looked for from 
the printed word and, on the other 
hand, from the presence of living per- 
sons (upon a stage or screen) is very 
significant. The private—the roman- 
tic, the subjective—has its natural 
refuge in the printed word. The li- 
brary-book is the native art of the sol- 
itary. It is really of some consequence 
to stress this aspect of novel reading; 
it plays its part in any thorough criti- 
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cal study of the problems of the fic- 
tionist. 

So the novel is, in the very nature 
of things, not the art par excellence 
of the man of action—of the sort of 
athletic robot ideologically arrived at 
by the Machine Age. The act of read- 
ing is not so direct—muscular, vascu- 
lar, emotional—as the act of seeing. 
It is scarcely an action at all. For the 
very reason, perhaps, that fiction is, 
if not actually secretly, yet privately 
enjoyed, it will be found that the fic- 
tionist indulges in an individualism of 
which the more public arts are purged. 

But to consider the specific problem 
of the contemporary fictionist—and it 
is, of course, the Anglo-Saxon fiction- 
ist with whom particularly we are oc- 
cupied. We have to ask ourselves at 
this stage if there is in fact any com- 
pulsion upon him to represent and 
echo the Everyman of the moment as 
that individual becomes more or less 
militant; and, again, as that Every- 
man is seen to become more and more 
violently divided against himself—so 
that there are in practice two or more 
contradictory Everymen, at this mo- 
ment. Which of the two or more 
Everymen is he to serve, if he must 
be the servant of somebody? And how 
is his celebrated artist’s “detachment” 
to fare in the centre of these warring 
factions? 

However, leaving the political and 
religious questions aside for a mo- 
ment, let us turn to the parallel prob- 
lem of the essential singularity of 
men; let us, in other words, go behind 
their organizations and collectivities 
to their individual selves, and ask our- 
selves how exclusively the artist must 
be the servant of organized man, if at 
all? Is the fictionist’s hero forced upon 
him by a dogmatic majority, or has 
he a wide variety of types to choose 
from, as a general thing? Is it best for 

him to angle for the anarchist in 
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Everyman, or for the herd-creature? 

Is the world at any given time, then, 
within limits, one personality, or is it 
a plurality? That is what we must 
now decide. Has the artist a choice of 
characters—some lethargic and dis- 
couraged, some full of inextinguish- 
able pep; some idealistic, some of the 
earth earthy? Or has he, in an intense 
response to life, no choice? Is there 
only one soul at bottom with which he 
can fill his pages? 

To put this question in another way: 
Suppose, for whatever reason, a given 
fiction writer is impelled to write prin- 
cipally about the lives of the Black 
fellows of the Victoria and Fitzmau- 
rice Rivers—in tropical Australia; or, 
on the other hand, about the Eskimos 
of Alaska. Both these are small, dying 
peoples. They are of no great func- 
tional importance in the social metab- 
olism of the world at the present 
time. A contemporary German of Ber- 
lin, or an American of Chicago, on the 
other hand, is a member of a great 
historic nation, involved in colossal 
historic issues (according to our hu- 
man scale). Write a book displaying 
this typical German, or typical Ameri- 
can, in action—a specimen alive 
enough to be shaken by all the ques- 
tions of his time and place—and your 
advantage, in the general interest of 
your subject-matter, is enormous. 
Write your book about the birth, life 
and death of a man of the Warai 
tribe, or a hut-living Alaskan Eskimo, 
and, in spite of the theoretic universal 
significance of the birth, life and 
death of any man, you will be writing 
under a great handicap. 

The birth, life and death of the 
Fuegan savage will look poor and re- 
mote, like the existence of a bug on 
the moon, or a frog in Sirius. The 
quality of the waves, as they lap 
against the wharf at Magellanes, or as 
they rush along under the continental 
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cliffs in the Straits of Magellan, is 
singular and novel, perhaps, artisti- 
cally. But romance—the values of a 
romantic age—would be its only claim 
to great importance, and romance, in 
that sense, is extinct. A little of it 
lingers in the Bay of Whales, it may 
be, but it is no longer quite a reality. 
Ultimately, for the fiction writer, it is 
New York or nothing—London, Mos- 
cow or Berlin—mass-man with the 
maximum of numerical counterparts 
to give him significance. And, further, 
from this argument it appears to fol- 
low that the only thing that ever had 
the power to outweigh and checkmate 
the numerical factor was romance. 
“Romance,” that is to say an appeal 
to something outside the machine, an 
individualistic emotion, for the roman- 
tic travelers have always shown the 
individual in a strange and unknown 
place, and a strange and unusual man 
in a familiar place is much the same 
thing. 

There is an important school of 
critical, political literati in America, 
of which Edmund Wilson and Max 
Eastman may be mentioned as shining 
lights, strong in the Marxist faith 
and persuasive controversialists, who 
would seek to convince us that art 
without politics is nonsense. For cer- 
tain types of art, that is, at the pres- 
ent time, I believe, true. And I do not 
see how the politics in question could 
be other than the internationalism of 
Communist politics on the one hand, 
or of revolutionary nationalism on the 
other. Which of these two they hap- 
pened to be would depend upon the 
historic and geographic character of 
the nation in question and upon the 
individual make-up of the artist. 

But this applies only to certain 
kinds of art. The drama, dramatic ar- 
tistic expression of any kind—the arts 
of action would have to submit, I 
think, to the requirements of the East- 
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man-and-Wilson political criterion—in 
fiction, to be specific, books of the 
type of The Brothers Karamazov. If 
you are dealing in human drama, and 
are using the contemporary scene, 
there are today such “subjects made 
to your hand”—if you are a writer of 
plays or a writer of novels dramatic 
in conception—as no dramatist worth 
his salt could neglect; and of such 
vast significance and such exclusive 
human appeal as to compel you to 
take them and use them. 

Should you, on the other hand, ask: 
Must, then, all art today without dis- 
tinction be political, I should, of 
course, have to say no. There is a 
great deal of artistic expression that 
cannot be political, however much it 
might be desired to make it so. The 
waves breaking against the labyrinth 
of rocks or upon the stone island in 
front of Mogador, or upon the coast 
of Teneriffe, to take a single illustra- 
tion from nature, is a part of the sub- 
ject-matter of the greatest art, of the 
sort of art understood supremely by 
the great artists and poets of China 
and Japan. And politics you cannot 
get into that. There is no politics in a 
volcano, though political situations are 
often described as volcanic. There is 
no Left and no Right in a storm at 
sea; there is neither salvation by 
Lenin nor salvation by Hitler in a 
black tulip or a red rose. 

The dramatic form, again, in the 
great Athenian drama, or the Eliza- 
bethan drama, has furnished the world 
with some of the greatest examples of 
literary art. But the dramatic art— 
the most human, admittedly—is not 
the only art, or even the most charac- 
teristic of some civilizations; though 
it has been, in the titanic tradition 
of European art, of supreme impor- 
tance. Sad stories of the death of 
kings—or of dictators, or of any other 
political entities—are not the only 
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stories, nor is violent death the only 
theme of art. And too much of the ap- 
peal of almost all tragedy is sensa- 
tional. So, whereas in a perfectly in- 
telligent society there would be a min- 
imum of drama, whereas “tragedy” is 
the history of the folly and failure of 
some man or woman, whereas violence 
is a weakness and a blemish from the 
purely artistic standpoint, and whereas 
quite as much of the greatest art has 
been and always must be undramatic 
and not susceptible of political treat- 
ment in any imaginable way, there- 
fore a great deal of art, and of a kind 
that should be zealously encouraged, 
stands outside the political field alto- 
gether and outside the field of or- 
ganized religion as well. But a great 
deal stands inside it, and the fiction- 
ist, since fiction is mainly drama or 
descriptive of social life, must be pe- 
culiarly handicapped if he is political- 
ly ignorant of, or unsusceptible to, the 
great revolutions of opinion of his 
time. 

It is peculiarly difficult at the pres- 
ent time for a fiction-writer, especial- 
ly, to stand above the mélée and to 
function as an instrument of impar- 
tial truth, or anything of that sort. It 
is even undesirable that, as a dramatic 
writer, he should pretend to do so. But 
it is also most necessary to preserve 
intact the famous “detachment” of 
the artist and the man of science— 
even in the midst of faction, even for 
the purposes of the crudest and most 
sensational dramatical rough-stuff. 
But there is more to it than that. It is 
even desirable to maintain the tech- 
nique of “detachment” if for no other 
reason than that, as a partisan, you 
will be exceedingly ineffective with- 
out it! You will find, to your great 
discomfort, if you give yourself up 
entirely to subjective judgment and 
subjective methods, that your one- 
sided vision will lose all its effect; 
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even for special pleading you must do 
as an artist; otherwise your plea will 
fall pretty flat. 

As a fiction writer, and in handling 
the contemporary scene and drama- 
tizing it in novels, you cannot afford 
to treat contemporary society as 
though it were dead—as you would 
waves, rocks and clouds. Essentially, 
of course, it is that; but not for you. 
In order to get the maximum of drama 
out of it you must “in the destructive 
element immerse”—allow it to bring 
into play your personality, exploit 
that controversial inferior self. All 
men have done that who have suc- 
ceeded in the world of play—that is, 
all writers of plays. 

Further, you will find that the more 
you use your personality in this delib- 
erate fashion, the less notice you will 
take of it, the less it will interfere 
with you. It is the people who try to 
disguise their personalities with whom 
the personality becomes a morbid 
parasite of great power, a skeleton in 
the cupboard, and, in short, an old 
man of the sea. There is absolutely 
nothing to fear on that score. Do not 
be intimidated, whatever you do, into 
never uttering a Yes or a No by the 
propaganda of the nuance—the pre- 
varication, the half-light, the pseudo- 
statement and the pseudo-truth— 
those barrens of fashionable literary 
criticism. 

If it is, as has been said, the sign 
that you are a philosopher born if you 
are inclined to doubt the reality of the 
world, it is equally the sign that you 
are an artist born if you recognize 
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that the struggles you engage in are a 
game in which you play at being your- 
self—and so are yourself. It is quite 
unnecessary to play at being anybody 
else to be completely the artist! If you 
cannot be “detached” with yourself, 
there is nothing you can be detached 
with! And if you are so endowed as to 
wish to turn periodically from the hu- 
man scene to the less subjective ma- 
terial of nature, you will not find 
playing Number One, or the First Per- 
son Singular, has cramped your style 
in a mode where that character is not 
wanted. 

The writer of fiction is, as I have 
endeavored to show, even in his ca- 
pacity of dramatist, nearer to the in- 
dividualist side than to the crowd side 
of his readers than are most artists. 
The act of novel-reading does not take 
place in public; his readers are his 
interpreters, and very amateurish 
ones for the most part. Yet the writer 
of novels must today conform more to 
a public canon than a hundred years 
ago; and as he is able to romance 
less—because the romantic material 
has shrunk so much and the rewards 
for successful romancing have dimin- 
ished—so the standards in the matter 
of realism are far more exacting than 
formerly for the Anglo-Saxon, which 
is a very good thing indeed. This is 
why I have upheld so stoutly the 


-hypercritical racket, if you like to 


term it that, but I hope I have made it 
clear as well that I am not so fanati- 
cally for corporate expression at all 
costs as are some, that I am not hos- 
tile to the private soul. 
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Are we going into this court? 
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The Elephant: ‘‘Go away. I can’t spare you any more” 
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pares for the 
Saar plebiscite 
—Kladdera- 
datsch, Berlin 


Sun-bathing shocks the old lady 
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A Month’s World History 


Europe’s Road to Ruin 








ROM the beginning of June, when 
the Disarmanent Conference broke 
up in despair of ever reconciling Ger- 
man demands with French refusals, 
to the first days of July, when man- 
kind gazed in horrified anxiety at the 
bloodshed and repression in Germany, 
that country has held the centre of 
the international stage. The most 
serious single event of this period was 
probably the complete German mora- 
torium on public and private debts. 
One of the most spectacular occur- 
rences was Hitler’s visit to Mussolini. 
The situation in Germany itself has 
manifestly gone from bad to worse, 
and the same must be said of the gen- 
eral European situation, in which the 
65,000,000 people of Germany con- 
stitute so important an element. Hope 
for peace and for economic recovery 
has lost more than it has gained. Eu- 
rope seems more than ever an armed 
camp; the expectations pinned to the 
League and the labors for disarma- 
ment have lessened, and the equilib- 
rium of Central Europe is more preca- 
rious than for years past. 

The Disarmament Conference ad- 
journed at Geneva on June 11, with 
no likelihood of another meeting for 
a long period. As Captain Anthony 
Eden told his English constituency, 
absolutely nothing had been done to 
meet the principal European difficul- 
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ties. Without some unexpected turn 
“there will be no disarmament agree- 
ment, no political entente and, in con- 
sequence, no extension of the interna- 
tional trade recovery in Europe.” 
After the fortnight of deadlock be- 
tween the Franco-Russian-Turkish 
group on the one side and the Anglo- 
American-Italian group on the other, 
the concluding speeches were full of 
fine phrases and surface amity, but 
there was no agreement whatever on 
any substantial issue. All that was 
done, as M. Litvinov said, was to 
adopt an unimportant convention to 
“save the facade” of the conference. 
This convention, so far as it goes, 
represented a victory for the Anglo- 
American contention that the first 
essential step is to persuade Germany 
to return and to join in drawing up a 
general disarmament agreement. It 
rejected the Franco-Russian view that 
the conference should make regional 
security compacts its chief concern. 
The convention authorizes the Bureau 
of the Conference, or any or all the 
powers, to make overtures to Ger- 
many. It also creates four committees, 
which have already set to work. One, 
under Nicolas Politis of Greece, is to 
make preliminary studies of the pos- 
sibilities of security pacts negotiated 
outside the conference. Another is to 
report upon “guarantees of execu- 
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tion.” A third is to deal with the prob- 
lem of preventing air bombing and 
regulating civil aviation. Finally, the 
fourth is to investigate the manufac- 
ture and sale of munitions of war, 
and to make recommendations for 
their control. 


The American and British repre- 
sentatives took a certain satisfaction 
in this convention; the French as- 
sented because they could hardly 
resist Anglo-American pressure, but 
the Italians will take no part in the 
committee work because they wish 
certain political questions settled 
first. As for the Russians, they were 
frankly contemptuous. They made no 
objection because in their opinion the 
conventicn amounts to nothing any- 
how. 


Thus the Disarmament Conference, 
after two and a third years of inter- 
mittent labor, ends in confusion and 
bankruptcy. The devoted and able 
Arthur Henderson will continue to 
guide the Bureau of the Conference 
and will direct the four committees. 
He and Great Britain will certainly 
make approaches to Germany if any 
prospect of success becomes evident. 
Indeed, Prime Minister MacDonald, 
speaking on June 14 at Essington 
Colliery, appealed to Germany to come 
back to the Conference, and promised 
that Great Britain would do her ut- 
most to assure fair treatment. But 
these are weak grounds for hope. The 
unhappy fact must be accepted that, 
after all its debates, the Disarmament 
Conference has not scrapped a gun, 
a tank, or an airplane; it has done 
nothing to mitigate the horrors of 
war; and during its sessions various 
nations have made rapid progress in 
militarization. ‘““We are visibly at the 
beginning of a process,” says the 
Manchester Guardian, “which will 
eventually bring the arms of the dis- 
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armed powers well up toward the 
level of the armed powers, and which 
will, as a consequence, divide Europe 
(with Japan waiting) into the ‘armed 
camp’ of pre-war days.” 

Great Britain accepted the failure 
of the conference realistically. On 
June 27 her Air Minister, Lord Lon- 
donderry, announced that the Cabinet 
had determined to proceed immediate- 
ly with an air force adequate to the 
national defense. This redeemed Stan- 
ley Baldwin’s assurance on March 8 
that if disarmament failed Britain 
would build up to a position of equal- 
ity with any nation within striking 
distance. As the British have only 850 
military airplanes and France 1,650, 
the British air fleet must be doubled. 
This means that the aviation appropri- 
ation in the current British budget, 
some £17,888,000, will have to be 
sharply increased. But Lord London- 
derry refused to disclose any definite 
facts regarding the British program. 


THE GERMAN DEBT TANGLE 


The next shock to the world was 
Germany’s announcement on June 14 
that she would suspend for six months 
from July 1 all transfer payments on 
foreign debts, including the Dawes 
and Young Plan loans. This measure 
at once had far-reaching repercus- 
sions. In Great Britain and France it 


. provoked grim threats of retaliatory 


measures; from the United States it 
drew one of the most stinging notes 
which our government has ever ad- 
dressed to another power in time of 
peace. All over the globe charges of 
bad faith were hurled at Germany. 
The moratorium revealed the Reich 
as standing near the brink of a finan- 
cial abyss; it also disclosed the com- 
pleteness of Germany’s economic and 
moral isolation. It accentuated the dis- 
trust and resentment with which 
German policies have been regarded 
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from one end of the earth to the other. 

Dr. Schacht, president of the Reichs- 
bank, in a speech on June 14 tried to 
explain the decision and soften its ef- 
fect. His argument followed lines that 
are now familiar. He declared that 
Germany had made colossal sacrifices, 
and quoted the Layton report to the 
Basle Conference of 1931 as evidence 
that more than half of Germany’s for- 
eign loans had been used directly for 
the payment of reparations. The Ger- 
man transfer problem of today is, he 
said, nothing more than the repara- 
tions problem of yesterday. He point- 
ed to the “ridiculous” gold coverage of 
the Reichsmark and the tiny gold ex- 
change reserve. Germany, he declared, 
is resolved to avoid both deflation and 
devaluation, for she well remembers 
how disastrously its previous experi- 
ment with one of them ended. For the 
present full interest on the Dawes and 
Young Plan bonds will be paid in un- 
transferable marks. Payment in a 
transferable currency would be impos- 
sible until there was a revival in in- 
ternational trade. 

In a later utterance, on June 21, Dr. 
Schacht suggested three methods by 
which a resumption of payments 
might be effected: The return of Ger- 
many’s colonies so that she could buy 
raw materials with her own currency; 
an increase of German exports through 
tariff reductions and the raising of im- 
port quotas by other nations; and a 
reduction of either the principal of or 
the interest on Germany’s debts. Dr. 
Schacht in this connection called the 
7 per cent interest on the Dawes loan 
“immoral.” 

Financial centres of the world found 
this statement unconvincing. Obvi- 
ously Germany is now in no position 
to pay; but her bad position was 
avoidable, and was reached through 
a combination of folly and sharp 
practice. The most forcible statement 
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of the case against Germany was 
Secretary Hull’s long and sweeping 
note of June 28 to the German Gov- 
ernment. The note denied that our 
loans to Germany had anything to do 
with reparations. The mass of them 
were made for productive purposes— 
reconstructing Germany’s merchant 
fleet, modernizing German industries, 
restoring bank reserves and building 
roads and canals. Germany had not 
made “unparalleled” efforts to meet 
her obligations; on the contrary, Mr. 
Hull accused her of taking steps which 
made payment impossible. She had 
adopted policies which aroused world- 
wide antagonism and resulted in trade 
conflicts and boycotts. Various other 
policies—he doubtless meant Ger- 
many’s belligerent attitude and with- 
drawal from the League—had created 
anxiety and caused the hasty with- 
drawal of short-term credits from Ger- 
many. Most severe of all was Mr. Hull’s 
assertion that Germany, after delib- 
erately depressing the value of her se- 
curities, had used large sums to buy 
them up at bargain rates. And he 
pointed out that Germany had also 
spent huge sums for material capable 
of military use. The note closed by 
intimating that the United States 
would not tolerate discriminations in 
favor of other countries, such as Hol- 
land and Switzerland plainly expect. 
As a whole, the note was a harsh in- 
dictment of the German policy on the 
debts and fell little short of an accu- 
sation of plain bad faith. 

Meanwhile Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, told the 
House of Commons on June 15 that 
the British Government would set up 
an Anglo-German clearing house to 
collect payments on the loans from 
British trade balances against Ger- 
many, but would not exercise these 
powers if the Germans came to terms 
by July 1. The Commons took prompt 
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action. On June 25 they unanimously 
gave the government authority to 
impound German trade balances and 
to wage a trade war to the limit if 
Germany should attempt reprisals. In 
moving the second reading Mr. Cham- 
berlain flatly asserted that Germany 
had acted dishonestly and that cred- 
itors in all countries felt a diminished 
confidence in her rectitude. 

Although Dr. Schacht had defiantly 
said on June 21 that if Great Britain 
adopted a harsh course, Germany 
would embargo goods from all parts 
of the British Empire, a delegation 
was hastily sent from Berlin to Lon- 
don to confer with Mr. Chamberlain 
on the debts. Conversations began on 
June 27, but in the succeeding week 
nothing was accomplished. July 1 
passed without action by the British 
Government, for the disturbances in 
Germany made a breathing space ad- 
visable. On July 4, however, the Ger- 
mans agreed to pay interest in sterling 
to British holders of Dawes and Young 
loan bonds. In return the British 
promised not to apply the reprisals 
authorized by Parliament and agreed 
to accept the Reichsbank offer of May 
29 to fund credits in full or pay 40 
per cent in cash. 

The French Government issued a 
communiqué on June 14 declaring 
that it would safeguard all French 
interests involved. It can easily do so 
because of German trade balances. 


DIPLOMATIC JOCKEYING 


Hitler visited Mussolini at Venice 
on June 14-15; accounts in the Ger- 
man press of this parley completely 
obliterated the world’s hostile reaction 
to the debt announcement. The exact 
results of the meeting are by no 
means clear. The conversations were 
held in deep secrecy, and no official 
communiqués of a really informative 
character were issued. What the press 
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learned came chiefly from men close 
to Mussolini. The principal topics of 
discussion were Austria, the Danubian 
question, German rearmament and 
Germany’s return to the League. No 
responsible Italian or German com- 
mentator has pretended that any hard 
and fast agreement was reached. But, 
according to some of them, there was 
an “identity of views,” if not an un- 
derstanding, on several of these ques- 
tions. 

Such identity of views apparently 
covered the following points: (1) The 
two dictators shall keep in close touch 
by correspondence and conferences; 
(2) the independence of Austria shall 
be preserved, and Germany will dis- 
courage Nazi terrorism in that coun- 
try; (3) the “open door” in Danubian 
trade is recognized, and Mussolini 
again declares that the Rome protocols 
with the Danubian nations are not 
exclusive in character; (4) Germany 
is entitled to parity in armaments, 
and when granted she is willing to 
return to the League. 

The most important of these points, 
of course, relates to Austria. One of 
the chief aims of the Nazis when they 
came into power was to effect the 
union of Germany and Austria; one 
of Mussolini’s cardinal aims is to keep 
Austria a buffer nation between Ger- 
many and Italy. According to Italian 
sources, Hitler has gone a long way 
toward surrendering on this question. 
Count Ciano, head of the Italian Press 
Bureau, told journalists that Germany 
had virtually abandoned Anschluss. 
He added that Italy had “agreed to 
grant to Austria, on the basis of the 
full recognition of her independence, 
the means of making her livelihood,” 
and that the basis of this agreement 
is “a concession by Germany of Italy’s 
wishes on the Austrian question in 
return for a quid pro quo regarding 
the League of Nations and arma- 
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ments.” German commentators, how- 
ever, offered a somewhat different 
interpretation. They declared that 
Hitler always disclaimed any desire to 
interfere with Austrian independence; 
that he had therefore given up noth- 
ing, and that Italy for her part had 
agreed not to interfere with the Aus- 
trian Nazis if they should gain power 
in Vienna. It is possible that the meas- 
ure of agreement on this point may 
after all be slight. 

The understanding as to disarma- 
ment and the League is of little im- 
portance because it is not new. Italy 
has long supported Germany’s right 
to rearm. At the same time, Italy has 
always wanted Germany at Geneva. 
The French position is the stumbling 
block, and France will not be more 
likely to yield if she suspects there is 
a German-Italian entente. Altogether, 
the meeting between Hitler and Mus- 
solini may prove to have been of little 
significance. 

But it at any rate did not accentu- 
ate European antagonisms as did un- 
questionably a few days later M. Bar- 
thou’s visit to Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia. The French Foreign Minister 
arrived at Bucharest on June 20. A 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the Little Entente—Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia—had been 
concluded there a few hours before the 
Frenchman’s train drew in. These Min- 
isters had agreed, among other ob- 
jects, to resist to the utmost the re- 
turn of the Habsburgs in any capacity. 
Declaring that they were anxious to 
assist in the economic reconstruction 
of Europe, they deplored the unwil- 
lingness of Hungary to cooperate with 
them. The Hungarian Premier at the 
same time issued a statement accus- 
ing the Little Entente of trying to 
force Hungary to her knees by eco- 
nomic isolation, and boasting that her 
friendship with Germany, Italy and 
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Austria would prevent any such ca- 
lamity. Hungary, he said, still insisted 
upon revision of the treaties. 

These exchanges furnished a dra- 
matic background for the speech which 
M. Barthou made at the banquet in 
his honor that night. “The interests 
of France and Rumania are the same,” 
he said. “Through the war we recov- 
ered our lost provinces, and we have 
a common interest in defending them 
against revisionist propaganda and in- 
sisting upon proper observation of the 
peace treaties.’”’ Next day he assured 
the Rumanian Parliament that “any 
one who touches an inch of your soil 
will meet not only your resistance but 
that of France, which is with you 
heart and soul.” Leaving Bucharest 
on June 23, M. Barthou proceeded to 
Belgrade. After an equally enthusias- 
tic reception there, he addressed the 
Yugoslav Parliament on June 26, say- 
ing that the unification of Yugoslavia 
was “a fulfillment of divine justice 
which could never be abandoned.” 

Naturally Hungary was deeply of- 
fended by M. Barthou’s utterances in 
Rumania. Her heart is set on regain- 
ing part of Transylvania. At the clos- 
ing session of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment on June 26 all political parties 
joined in a bitter protest against M. 
Barthou’s speeches. A statement by 
Premier Goemboes expressed indigna- 
tion and grief. Italy was likewise irri- 
tated by M. Barthou’s utterances in 
Belgrade. On June 23 an Italian fleet 
suddenly appeared at Durazzo in Al- 
bania, apparently to show that Italy 
is dominant in the Adriatic and in- 
tends to remain so. The visit produced 
great excitement in Albania and ruf- 
fled the French press. Although Ital- 
ian spokesmen declared the visit was 
merely one of amity, it was generally 
regarded in the European chancel- 
leries as a move to counteract M. Bar- 
thou’s trip to mend French diplomatic 
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fences in the countries of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 


THE NAVAL DISCUSSIONS 


Meanwhile attention has turned to 
naval liquidation. The present treaty 
binding the great powers expires on 
Dec. 31, 1935. If a new agreement is 
to be negotiated another naval con- 
ference must be held next year. 
London is now the scene of a series 
of preliminary discussions, which will 
ultimately include all the parties to 
the present agreement. American and 
British representatives began their 
talks on June 18 at 10 Downing Street. 
Prime Minister MacDonald presided, 
with Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, at his side, 
while Norman H. Davis headed an 
American delegation which included 
Ambassador Bingham, Admiral Rich- 
ard H. Leigh and Commander T. §S. 
Wilkinson. To prevent any distrust in 
Tokyo both the Americans and Britons 
kept Ambassador Matsudaira closely 
informed of developments. Late in 
June a Japanese group was on its way 
from Tokyo, while Anglo-French con- 
versations were scheduled for July 9. 


While it is hoped that these talks 
will clear away the main difficulties, 
grave fears are entertained of a dead- 
lock—perhaps one that will prevent 
the holding of a conference at all. 
The chief danger is that Japan will 
insist on naval parity with Britain 
and America. The United States de- 
mands that the present naval ratio 
of 5:5:3 be kept. Secretary Swanson 
said so categorically at a press con- 
ference in Washington on June 6; 
while Admiral William V. Pratt in 
an article in Foreign Affairs for July 
offered arguments for this position. 
He pointed out that in Asiatic waters 
the Japanese, with a fleet of subma- 
rines equal to Great Britain’s or Amer- 
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ica’s, and a navy three-fifths as great, 
are secure from attack, nor can they 
be cut off from the Asiatic mainland. 
But the British, with an empire scat- 
tered all over the globe, and the Amer- 
icans, with their two coasts, their 
Pacific islands and the Panama Canal, 
need preponderant navies. He also 
declared that if Japan refused to ac- 
cept the old ratio, “the readjustment 
period should find those with identic 
interests in the same lifeboat’’—that 
is, the United States and Great Britain 
would draw together against Japan. 

Thus far no official statement of 
Japanese demands has been made. The 
Japanese press hastened to contradict 
Admiral Pratt. It declared that the 
necessity of defending Manchukuo, 
the League attitude, which shows that 
Japan must be prepared to face a 
combination of powers, and the Amer- 
ican policy of concentrating our navy 
in the Pacific, all require Japanese 
naval parity. Tokyo newspapers on 
June 17 printed an unofficial program 
which calls for reduction of American 
and British tonnage to the Japanese 
level, abolition of the ratio principle, 
and adoption of limitation by aggre- 
gate or “global” tonnage. Japan is 
facing grave financial difficulties, and 
Finance Minister Takahashi had been 
insisting on limiting expenditures 
rigidly; but on June 26 the Rengo 
News Agency of Tokyo circulated a 
report that the navy expected to de- 
mand more than 700,000,000 yen in 
the 1935-36 budget, as against the 
current 487,000,000 yen. Japanese 
naval officers were to meet in mid- 
July to decide definitely on the new 
building program. 


Lesser difficulties facing the pro- 
posed naval conference arise from dif- 
ferences between France and Italy and 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. France may insist on a navy 
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as large as those of Italy and Ger- 
many combined; Italy, on the other 
hand, may demand equality with 
France. Rome correspondents an- 
nounced on June 11 that Italy expect- 
ed to lay down this year two battle- 
ships of maximum treaty size, 35,000 
tons each. This would be her reply to 
the French battleship Dunkerque (36,- 
500 tons) and the sister ship which 
France announced last March. Fortu- 
nately, a week later Italy informed 
the British Government that she 
would postpone her two battleships 
till she learned what the forthcoming 
naval conference might be able to 
achieve. 

Great Britain is understood to wish 
to increase materially her cruiser 
strength, now limited to 339,000 tons. 
On June 21 the British delegates were 
reported to have handed the Ameri- 
cans a schedule which called for sev- 
enty British cruisers instead of fifty, 
involving an increase in gross tonnage 
of from 150,000 to 200,000 tons. As 
is well known, the British, who have 
many naval bases, prefer small cruis- 
ers; the Americans, who have few, 
prefer large ones with a longer cruis- 
ing radius. The British would likewise 
be glad to limit battleships to 25,000 
tons or less. There is a possibility that 
Great Britain and America may come 
to the same deadlock on these ques- 
tions which made the London Confer- 
ence of 1927 a failure; but for the 
present Japan offers the chief ground 
for worry. 


TRADE RECOVERY 


Other events of this generally de- 
pressing month may be briefly dis- 
missed. Signs of world recovery con- 


tinue. Termination of the Anglo- 
French trade war was announced in 
a formal statement on June 16; and 
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British unemployment has_ been 
brought down, according to official 
figures of June 21, to 2,090,000, the 
lowest total in four and a half years. 
Various bodies which study the world 
outlook have published encouraging 
figures. For éxample, the German 
Statistical Office on June 17 declared 
that of fifty-one nations which it had 
surveyed, two-thirds were definitely 
recovering, the march being led by 
four great industrial countries—the 
United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Japan. World unemploy- 
ment, it estimated, had been reduced 
during the year ended March, 1934, 
from about 30,000,000 to about 22,- 
500,000. 

The League of Nations on June 19 
formally restored Leticia to the Co- 
lombian authorities. The United States 
Congress just before adjournment 
voted a resolution which will enable 
American delegates to take their seats 
in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion at Geneva as soon as President 
Roosevelt acts. The League has for the 
moment apparently failed in its ef- 
fort to impose a general arms embargo 
upon Bolivia and Paraguay, for it has 
thus far proved impossible to obtain 
unanimous action. Both Japan and 
Germany have hung back. But the 
partial embargo continues and may 
yet have its effect. Hope for an inter- 
national agreement on wheat export 
quotas was virtually abandoned on 
June 25 in consequence of the refusal 
of Argentina to be bound by the limits 
already set. 

Altogether, it has been an unhappy 
month. World recovery might proceed 
steadily if greater political stability 
could be obtained, and if the burden 
of armaments could be lightened; but 
neither seems possible while Germany 
is in her present state. 
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HE Seventy-third Congress has 

become history and the New Deal 
is shortly to be weighed by the 
American electorate. Recovery—the 
program at least—rushes ahead. Re- 
construction, as outlined by the Roose- 
velt administration, has been partially 
translated into fact. The President, 
who has many times insisted that “we 
are on our way,” in his radio address 
to the nation on June 28 posed the 
question, “Are you better off than you 
were last year?” Such a rhetorical 
inquiry, though politically clever, is 
somewhat naive for it offers no op- 
portunity to suggest that the long- 
time effect of the administration’s 
measures may not be as happy as the 
immediate result. Nor does it take 
into account the need for basic change 
in the social and economic structure, 
a need which the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, despite the lamentations of 
its critics, has refused to recognize. 


In the President’s speech the ad- 
ministration’s program was divided 
into three categories: Relief, recovery 
and reform. In all three many con- 
flicting factors are involved, but it is 
possible to evaluate what has been 
done under each heading. 

Relief, indeed, is on a somewhat dif- 
ferent basis from that which existed 
when the Roosevelt administration 
came to power. In the days of Her- 
bert Hoover, of course, unemployment 
relief remained the responsibility of 
private organizations and local polit- 
ical groupings. Now it has become, 
largely by force of circumstances, a 
matter of Federal concern. Mr. Roose- 
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velt has said: “In our administration 
of relief we follow two principles: 
first, that direct giving shall, wher- 
ever possible, be supplemented by pro- 
vision for useful and remunerative 
work, and second, that where families 
in their existing surroundings will in 
all human probability never find an 
opportunity for full self-maintenance, 
happiness and enjoyment, we will try 
to give them a chance in new sur- 
roundings.” 

The Seventy-third Congress, during 
its special session of 1933, passed sev- 
eral direct relief measures—the law 
establishing the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the Wagner Act distributing 
$500,000,000 among the States and 
the Public Works Administration 
created by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Out of the last named 
came the Civil Works Administration 
—the CWA—which in the Winter of 
1933-34 provided generous relief to 
more than 4,000,000 individuals. Fur- 
ther aid to the unemployed has been 
provided by the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation, which has bought 


up surplus farm commodities for dis- 


tribution among the jobless. But all 
relief of this kind has envisaged an 
emergency of only short duration and 
in this regard, even if the burden has 
been shifted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the underlying philosophy has 
differed but little from that of the 
Hoover administration. 

Nevertheless, it has gradually been 
realized that other methods of caring 
for the unemployed must be found. 
Harry L. Hopkins, Relief Administra- 
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tor, declared on June 25 of this year: 
“l’'m getting the conviction that the 
situation has to be handled on some 
other basis than a relief basis. I can’t 
see millions of people on direct re- 
lief.”’ His statement echoed President 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress on 
’ June 8 which had set forth the need 
for social insurance, particularly un- 
employment and old-age insurance. 
The second relief principle enun- 
ciated by the President—the shift of 
stranded groups to new regions where 
they may work out their salvation— 
has been the source of much talk but 
little action. Subsistence homesteads 
have been set up in a few districts, 
but the whole idea of these self-con- 
tained communities seems to arise 
from counsels of despair. Certainly, 
whatever their part in immediate re- 
lief, they suggest a return to a more 
primitive mode of life and add nothing 
to the solution of the economic di- 


lemma of these years. 


Though the Roosevelt administra- 
tion can feel a justified pride in its 
handling of relief, it should find rea- 
son to pause in the steadily mounting 
relief burden. Harry L. Hopkins, at 
the end of June, reported that 16,000,- 
000 were on the relief rolls; yet in 
October, 1933, when business activity 
was less than in June, 1934, the total 
on the rolls stood at 15,100,000. Nat- 
urally, one wonders what kind of re- 
covery America is making. Moreover, 
as a result of the drought in the agri- 
cultural West, relief must be extended 
to the many thousands made destitute 
by the destruction of their crops and 
livestock. 


Recovery, the President said in his 
address of June 28, may be judged by 
replies to the following questions: 
“Are your debts less burdensome? Is 
your bank account more secure? Are 
your working conditions better? Is 
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your faith in your own individual 
future more firmly grounded?” To the 
last of the questions there is only the 
answer, “Yes.” If Mr. Roosevelt has 
done nothing else, he has raised the 
morale of his people from the depths 
of despair to confidence, somewhat 
restrained, to be sure, in the imme- 
diate future. Upon the remaining 
questions, however, there is reason for 
disagreement. 

During the sixteen months since 
the Roosevelt administration came to 
power much has been done that 
aimed to relieve debtors. The Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, for ex- 
ample, has sought to reduce the mort- 
gage burden on those individuals who 
otherwise would have to witness the 
sale of their homes under foreclosure 
proceedings. But since the corpora- 
tion’s resources are limited, it had on 
June 22 made only 323,652 loans. 
Through the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration farmers have been extended 
considerable aid. Over 30 per cent of 
the farm mortgage indebtedness in 
the United States will soon be held 
by the Federal Land Banks. As part 
of this refinancing program the in- 
terest burden on farm properties has 
been reduced about 25 per cent. 

Two bills passed at the recent ses- 
sion of Congress have direct bearing 
on the problem of debt. When the 
President on June 7 Signed the Cor- 
porate Bankruptcy Bill he made it 
possible for corporations to reor- 
ganize without securing the consent 
of minority creditors. Long and ex- 
pensive receiverships will be obviated 
by the terms of the act. 

The Frazier-Lemke Act, approved 
by the President on June 28, permits 
distressed farmers to extend the time 
limit upon the payment of existing 
debts and mortgages. If an adjust- 
ment is impossible, a farmer may file 
a petition in bankruptcy, whereupon 
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his property will be appraised at a 
“fair and reasonable value, not neces- 
sarily the market value.” The debtor 
may afterward repurchase the prop- 
erty at the appraised value according 
to a system of payments set forth in 
the act. If the creditors object to such 
a settlement, proceedings shall be 
stayed for five years, during which 
the debtor may occupy the property 
upon payment of a reasonable rental. 
Since this act seemed to injure the 
interests of holders of farm mort- 
gages, there was long doubt whether 
it would receive the President’s ap- 
proval. In a statement accompanying 
his signature of the bill, however, he 
pointed out that “the mere threat of 
a use of this machinery will speed 
voluntary conciliation of debts and 
the refinancing program of the Farm 
Credit Administration.” 

Thus the administration has spon- 
sored or approved measures which are 
intended to relieve various classes of 
debtors. In addition, one must recog- 
nize that improved business condi- 
tions ‘have permitted the payment of 
many private debts. Furthermore, cor- 
porate reorganizations have resulted 
in the scaling down of indebtedness 
and the reduction of interest rates. In 
this latter category belongs the gov- 
ernment’s own conversion of $1,005,- 
000,000 in Fourth Liberty bonds from 
4, to 3 per cent. 

Though the reduction of personal 
and corporate indebtedness has oc- 
curred, at the same time that the gov- 
ernment has made the gesture of econ- 
omy in its own running expenses and 
has lowered the average interest rate 
on the national debt, the total debt 
has risen rapidly. At the end of the 
fiscal year on June 30, 1934, it had 
reached $27,053,000,000—$4,514,000,- 
000 greater than a year ago. The 
Treasury deficit of approximately $3,- 
989,000,000 was about half that esti- 
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mated in the President’s annual 
budget message. 

Since taxes must ultimately be lev- 
ied to support this national debt, that 
prospect cannot be ignored when the 
individual replies to the President’s 
question, “Are your debts less bur- 
densome?” They may be less burden- 
some, but the future of the collective 
public debt may well be a cause for 
worry. At least so the conservatives 
contend. 

And what might one say to the 
question, “Is your bank account more 
secure?” Again there can be no doubt 
that for the moment those fortunate 
enough to possess bank deposits can 
regard them with greater certainty 
than seventeen or eighteen months 
ago. The Federal guarantee of bank 
deposits and the Banking Act of 1933 
have temporarily at least stabilized 
the banking system. 

The Annalist, on the other hand, 
recently accepted the conclusions 
which H. Parker Willis and John M. 
Chapman reach in their elaborate 
study, The Banking Situation. These 
authorities assert that the banks are 
still suffering from asset deteriora- 
tion as a result of the government’s 
efforts to force its securities on the 
banks; that the banks are thus being 
slowly frozen to death; that the sus- 
pension of specie payments and the 
further suspension of limits formerly 
set on note issue have tended to pro- 
mote bad and careless banking as well 
as preparing the way for a dangerous 
and uncontrollable credit expansion, 
and that the devaluation of the dollar 
has destroyed the old basis for re- 
demption and further weakened the 
banks. Granted that the conclusions 
set forth above are open to debate, 
it is clear that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration has so far sidestepped the 
necessity for wholesale banking re- 
form. Until measures have been taken 
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to establish a sound banking system 
in the United States, no one can be 
confident that his account is secure. 
Finally, there is the question, “Are 
your working conditions better?” 
Many elements enter here. The gen- 
eral tendency of the NRA has been to 
shorten the working week and to abol- 
ish child labor. Violations are taking 
place, to be sure, but the lengthening 
of the hours of labor which was grow- 
ing before the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act has been 
halted. Furthermore, the business up- 
turn has not only provided for more 
jobs but has given those employed 
even in the darkest days a sense of se- 
curity of tenure. And wages have risen 
somewhat, certainly above the low 
levels of March, 1933. The textile in- 
dustry, for instance, has reported that 
its payrolls during the first year of 
the NRA increased 78 per cent and 
hourly wage rates 67 per cent. 
Working conditions, however, have 
remained unsatisfactory. Unemploy- 
ment still hangs over the heads of all 
workers, even of those who feel se- 
cure. Nor does this shadow lessen with 
the passing of the months. In May, 
according to the monthly report of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
10,267,000 were without work, com- 
pared with 10,616,000 in April and 
10,108,000 in September, 1933. 
Despite considerable pro-labor sen- 
timent in the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, great difficulty has been experi- 
enced in establishing the principle of 
collective bargaining in employer-em- 
ploye relationships. Promised by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
promised ostensibly in repeated state- 
ments by government officials, the 
application of the principle has re- 
mained elusive. As a result, labor 
troubles have spread throughout the 
land. In June the threat of a steel 
strike, at the same time that other 


strikes were either pending or had 
actually been called, forced the admin- 
istration to take a new step. 

Congress had been considering the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill which, it 
was hoped, would outlaw company 
unions and establish a National Indus- 
trial Adjustment Board empowered to 
settle labor difficulties. But the bill 
had stirred up general opposition; 
whatever administration support there 
might have been had weakened, and in 
the end a substitute, less controversial, 
measure was pushed through Con- 
gress. 

The issue was met in the form of 
a resolution which authorized the 
President to create labor boards for 
the investigation of all questions aris- 
ing under Section 7a of the Recovery 
Act. These boards can hold elections 
to' determine the representation of 
employes; acts or decisions of the 
boards may be appealed to the Federal 
courts. Though Senate Progressives 
disliked dropping the Wagner Bill, 
they submitted to administration pres- 
sure, particularly when an amendment 
offered by Senator La Follette guar- 
anteeing the right to strike was ac- 
cepted by both houses. 

Acting on the power conferred by 
the resolution, the President on June 
30 established the National Labor 
Relations Board and appointed to it 
Lloyd Garrison, dean of the Wiscon- 
sin Law School; Harry Alvin Millis, 
head of the Department of Economics 
in the University of Chicago, and 
Edwin S. Smith, NRA labor compli- 
ance officer for Massachusetts. Special 
boards may be set up under the Na- 
tional Board. The executive order 
creating the National Labor Relations 
Board also abolished the existing Na- 
tional Labor Board. 

Even before the National Board 
had come into being, the President 
appointed two special boards to deal 
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with labor strife. One was concerned 
with the longshoremen’s strike on the 
Pacific Coast; the other, the National 
Steel Relations Board, was to investi- 
gate the entire subject of collective 
bargaining in the steel industry, to 
arbitrate disputes which may arise 
between steel employers and employes 
and to hold elections for workers’ 
representatives. The establishment of 
this board had been promised by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, when he ap- 
peared on June 15 before a convention 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. The 
acceptance of his promise by the 
delegates to the convention averted 
a steel strike, the prospect of which 
had caused widespread apprehension 
among industrialists. 

In the closing hours of Congress 
was passed the Railroad Labor Bill 
which forbids railroads to interfere 
with their employes’ joining or re- 
fusing to join any union. By the terms 
of the bill representatives of any craft 
must be determined by a majority of 
the employes voting. The act also pro- 
vides for a national railway adjust- 
ment board and a national mediation 
board to settle disputes which arise 
between the roads and their employes. 

The railway brotherhoods, which 
are so strong that it is politically un- 
wise to cross them, gave their support 
to this bill no less than to the Railway 
Pension Bill, which the President 
signed on June 27. By the terms of 
the latter law all railway employes 
must retire at the age of 65. All em- 
ployes attaining the age of 65, or serv- 
ing thirty years, shall receive an an- 
nuity based on the “average of the 
monthly pay of the employe” during 
his period of service, except that in 
no instance shall the annuity exceed 
$300 a month. Both the railways and 
the employes are required to contrib- 
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ute to a “railroad retirement fund,” 
which is to be held by the United 
States Treasury. Administration of 
the act is in the hands of the Railroad 
Retirement Board. By retiring super- 
annuated employes, it is estimated 
that jobs will be provided for about 
150,000 men. At the same time the 
morale of railway workers should be 
heightened, the operating efficiency 
of the roads increased and the social 
security which workers the nation 
over have been seeking promoted. 

Thus, in one fashion or another, 
working conditions have improved in 
the period between March, 1933, and 
July, 1934. There is still a long way 
to go before Utopia will even be in 
sight, but Mr. Roosevelt has said that 
we seem to be “on our way.” 

In any discussion of recovery, how- 
ever, there must be other considera- 
tions than those suggested by the 
President in his radio address. Even 
affirmative answers to each of his 
questions would not mean that recov- 
ery had arrived. In 1929 men consid- 
ered the United States prosperous and 
ignored the less obvious trends in the 
body politic. So in 1934 conclusions 
cannot be drawn from mere outward 
appearances. 

The New York Times index of busi- 
ness activity, for instance, stood at 
84.8 for the week ended June 30, 
1934; it had been 47.9 for the week 
ended March 18, 1933. How much of 
this improvement is the result of “nor- 
mal’ world-wide recovery ? How much 
can be attributed to the Roosevelt pro- 
gram? Unquestionably PWA expendi- 
tures have stimulated business, but 
can business maintain itself when 
large-scale government spending be- 
gins to taper off? 

The Public Works Administration 
during the first year of its existence 
allotted $3,293,662,710. Of this sum 
about $1,200,000,000 had by June 15 
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been actually disbursed. Secretary 
Ickes has estimated that approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 workers, exclusive of 
those benefiting from the CCC or 
‘CWA, have obtained employment as 
the result of PWA projects. But the 
PWA is only one government agency 
which has bolstered the business struc- 
ture. The TVA, to a much lesser ex- 
tent, and the RFC, with its loans to 
banks, railroads and insurance com- 
panies, have served the same purpose. 


Further direct stimuli to business 
are expected from several acts passed 
at the recent Congressional session. 
The National Housing Act admittedly 
seeks to stimulate the capital goods 
industry through government support 
of the mortgage market, thus making 
possible the modernization of old 
homes and the building of new ones. 
Though the administration has given 
this act its enthusiastic approval, 
many students of housing and eco- 
nomics have been severe in their crit- 
icism, insisting that the act makes no 
attempt to solve the housing problem 
and that the amount of new building 
which will result will be negligible. 

Direct loans to industry from the 
Federal Reserve Banks and the RFC 
have also been authorized. This law 
makes $580,000,000 available for this 
purpose—$280,000,000 to be supplied 
by the Reserve Banks and the remain- 
der by the RFC. Solvent industries 
which have heretofore been denied 
credit will thus be in a position to 
obtain funds, though in no case is any 
loan to exceed $500,000. 


All these agencies and measures 
are inflationary in nature. But their 
duration is in most instances limited. 
What will happen to business when 
they are liquidated? Or will they by 
that time have succeeded in “priming 
the pump”— in other words, will busi- 
ness, once started, be able to continue 
by its own efforts? 
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Inflation of a slightly different sort 
can be expected from Treasury silver 
purchases under the provisions of the 
Silver Purchase Act which the Presi- 
dent signed on June 19. This law, de- 
claring it to be the policy of the United 
States to hold one-fourth of the na- 
tion’s monetary stocks in silver, au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase silver in the United States 
and abroad in order to carry out the 
policy. If he deems it advisable the 
President may require all domestic 
silver to be delivered to the mints. 
Speculation in silver is restrained by 
heavy tax penalties. Against the silver 
acquired under the act, certificates 
will be issued, resulting, according to 
a statement by Representative Dies of 
Texas on June 26, in a currency expan- 
sion of at least $940,500,000 by the 
end of 1934. Here again one must ask 
whether anything fundamental has 
been achieved by “doing something 
for silver.” The silver interests stand 
to benefit; currency inflation may 
temporarily give business a fillip. But 
the system as a whole is not strength- 
ened by this sort of tinkering. 


Finally, we should look at the two 
best-known recovery agencies—the 
NRA and the AAA. The NRA, ac- 
cording to a message of President 
Roosevelt on the first anniversary of 
its creation, has been responsible for 
“significant and extraordinary in- 
creases in industry and business gen- 
erally. We have spread employment, 
we have raised pay and we are not 
through yet.” But a different note was 
sounded in the succession of reports 
from the Darrow Committee, which 
has been studying the work of the 
NRA. 


That committee’s third and final 
report asserted that the NRA codes 
of fair practice have “offered an op- 
portunity for the more powerful and 
the more profitable interests to seize 
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control of the industry or to augment 
and extend a control already ob- 
tained.” Though “the nation’s need, 
sternly revealed by the depression, 
was for a better distribution of 
wealth,” the Recovery Act “has fos- 
tered and fortified those practices and 
systems under which 1 per cent of the 
nation’s population has been enabled 
to possess itself of 60 per cent of the 
nation’s wealth. In this respect it has 
become not the foe but the adjunct of 
depression.”’ There has been little at- 
tempt to reconcile these dissimilar 
points of view. Denunciation has char- 
acterized both sides of the argument. 

Nevertheless, the NRA did back 
water a little. At the beginning of 
June it was announced that the much- 
attacked policy of price-fixing would 
be abandoned. When code authorities 
protested the NRA Administrator de- 
clared that the change would be 
worked out in consultation with in- 
dustry. Apparently, however, there 
was little likelihood that such altera- 
tion of the existing codes would be 
accepted, since price-fixing has long 
been the goal of many industries and 
even in the days of the anti-trust laws 
was secretly practiced. 

Meanwhile, business associations at 
conventions and meetings expressed 
their approval of the NRA. Under it, 
there has been an undoubted increase 
of profits; to this the announcement 
of dividend payments in the daily 
press testify. But for the mass of the 
American people, the value of the 
NRA is debatable. It has not greatly 
affected employment, especially if one 
recalls Secretary Ickes’s claim that it 
is the PWA that is responsible for put- 
ting 2,000,000 men to work. Moreover, 
the charges of the Darrow Committee, 
which are of great moment to the 
country as a whole, have remained un- 
answered. Where industry has clashed 
with the NRA—the cases of the Weir- 
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ton Steel Company and the Harriman 
Hosiery Mills are best known—the is- 
sue has usually been one of labor rela- 
tions. Despite much loud talk, that 
issue has yet to be settled. 

The AAA, with its ever-expanding 
system of crop control and processing 
taxes, has been assailed for its “regi- 
mentation” of agriculture. While this 
aspect of the AAA’s activities may 
provide political capital, it is far less 
important than others. For example, 
curtailment of cotton-growing has 
caused great misery among the crop- 
pers and tenants of the South; here a 
new social problem arises, or rather a 
new phase of an old problem. Most im- 
portant of all, of course, is the fact 
that crop control and processing taxes 
have failed to increase farm purchas- 
ing power much above what it was in 
March, 1933. Farm purchasing power 
in mid-June had advanced 27 per cent 
from the low of February, 1933; nev- 
ertheless, the exchange value of farm 
products was only 63 per cent of the 
pre-war level. Enough money has been 
pumped into the farming regions in 
the form of crop loans to relieve some 
of the former stringency, but the basic 
situation remains unchanged. 

Looking back, then, on the many 
elements of recovery, what do we 
find? Superficially things are better; 
the country breathes easier; it has a 
new hope; but so far there have been 
no measures adopted which in them- 
selves promise to end the economic 
crisis. At least such must be the ver- 
dict if one admits that we are living 
through a crisis in capitalism. 

Mr. Roosevelt has stated that the 
third step in “the saving and safe- 
guarding of our national life” is re- 
form and reconstruction. Naturally, 
there is considerable overlapping be- 
tween recovery and reconstruction. 
For example, is not the Railroad 
Transportation Act both? Its aim is 
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to place the roads on a sound financial 
basis and at the same time to increase 
operating efficiency. The NRA, again, 
though called a recovery measure, 
sought to introduce a new organiza- 
tion of business which could be called 
reform or reconstruction. But more 
obvious measures come to mind. 


Foremost among them is the Ex- 
change Act of 1934. (See July CURRENT 
HisTorY, page 465.) Its five adminis- 
trators—Joseph P. Kennedy of New 
York, George C. Mathews of Wiscon- 
sin, James M. Landis of Massachu- 
setts, Robert E, Healy of Vermont and 
Ferdinand Pecora of New York—will 
seek to prevent the recurrence of the 
speculative evils which characterized 
the years before 1929. Closely allied 
to the Exchange Act is the Securities 
Act of 1933—a law whose aim is the 
protection of investors against fraud- 
ulent securities, These laws will un- 
questionably wipe out some old-time 
abuses, 


The Communications Act, providing 
for the regulation of interstate wire 
and radio communications, promises 
more efficient and cheaper communi- 
cation than has previously existed. 
Another reform has arisen from the 
air mail controversy. Whatever the 
merits of that unsavory row, the fly- 
ing of the air mail has now been 
placed on a sounder basis. (See July 
CURRENT History, page 466.) More- 
over, a permanent air policy is under 
consideration. 


But none of these legislative enact- 
ments compares in importance with 
the more general social program which 
President Roosevelt has outlined. 
Child labor and minimum wages were 
problems dealt with by the NRA. 
Much more far-reaching social legis- 
lation was forecast in the White House 
statements during June and by the 
appointment on June 29 of the Presi- 
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dent’s Committee on Economic Secur- 
ity, a group whose studies will range 
from old age and unemployment in- 
surance to mothers’ pensions. 


Another board has been appointed 
“to plan the better use of land and 
water resources * * * to the end that 
the means of livelihood of our citizens 
may be more adequate to meet their 
daily needs.” Though this sounds a bit 
grandiose, the work will be essentially 
practical. One of the most immediate 
problems to be considered will be that 
of land in the Western agricultural 
country which suffers from chronic 
drought and land which has been and 
is being eroded. The White House de- 
clared: “The program * * * will aim 
to point the way to correction of the 
misuse of land and water resources, 
thereby improving the standards of 
living of millions of impoverished fam- 
ilies.” 

On this complex, many-sided pro- 
gram of the Roosevelt administration, 
Americans will be called to register 
approval or disapproval in November. 
For most of those who go to the polls, 
voting will be decided by the individ- 
ual’s own response to the President’s 
query, “Are you better off than you 
were last year?” Republican shouting 
about “regimentation” and govern- 
ment extravagance will count as noth- 
ing if the answer to that question is 
in the affirmative. At the beginning of 
the Summer The Literary Digest poll 
on the New Deal gave a better than 
3 to 2 vote for the Roosevelt policies. 
Yet the elections were still four 
months away. If business falters dur- 
ing the interval and farm prices con- 
tinue to lag, public opinion may shift. 
In any case, the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1934 will pay slight attention 
to the elements which in the long run 
will determine the success or failure 
of the New Deal. 











LECTIONS in two Canadian Prov- 

inces on June 19 resulted in over- 
whelming victories for the Liberal 
party. In Ontario the Liberals cap- 
tured sixty-six of the ninety seats in 
the House; in Saskatchewan they 
made practically a clean sweep. These 
victories over the Conservatives fol- 
lowed similar successes in 1933 in 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia. 
Since there was no major issue in 
either campaign, the Liberals appar- 
ently capitalized the prevailing re- 
sentment against those in office. 


The absence of issues, however, did 
not prevent speculation about the gen- 
eral significance of the turnover, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Dominion 
Parliament. The Liberal victories 
seemed to intensify Prime Minister 
Bennett’s opposition to Liberal lais- 
sez-faire policies and to increase his 
determination to expand State control 
of economic enterprise. During June, 
he expounded his philosophy of gov- 
ernment regulation for the ironing 
out of inequalities. In addition, the 
Stevens committee, which was ap- 
pointed to investigate Canadian busi- 
ness practices, was allowed to con- 
tinue its disturbing probe. 

The Liberals, yielding to their joy 
in victory, did not say much about fu- 
ture policies, either for Canada or for 
the Provinces, and no one could de- 
rive any explicit program from their 
past utterances. Historically, the core 
of their party in the Dominion has 
consisted of ultra-conservative Que- 
bec. During the last six months Mr. 
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Bennett has been comparatively radi- 
cal and Mackenzie King, the Liberal 
leader, really the conservative. Some 
elements in the Liberal party have fa- 
vored modern State socialism, but Mr. 
King has not accepted such a policy. 
Confident of victory in the next Fed- 
eral election, he has preserved an 
orthodoxy which might conceivably 
venture on heterodoxy if some coun- 
terbalance to Quebec could be found. 
Nevertheless, for the moment Mr. 
Bennett has forced the Liberals to be 
the upholders of conservatism. 


Surprising as was the Liberal vic- 
tory in traditionally Tory Ontario, 
perhaps even more so was the failure 
of the Socialistic Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation to win a single 
seat in Saskatchewan. That Province 
was the real birthplace of Farm-La- 
bor socialism in Canada; the C. C. F. 
Research Bulletin was published there; 
and the party had had great expecta- 
tions in this election. The complete de- 
feat was most dismal to the friends of 
the movement, which now has only 
seven members in British Columbia, 
seven in the Dominion Parliament and 
one in Ontario. Its recent threat to up- 
set two-party government in Canada 
has come to practically nothing. 

Parliament, during June, nearly 
completed the legislation for the new 
central bank and for the continuance 
of the chartered banks, but it was 
necessary to bridge some gaps be- 
tween the present system and the new. 
Mr. Bennett seized the occasion to kill 
several birds with one stone. He an- 
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nounced on June 19 that the Dominion 
note issue would be increased by about 
$52,000,000 to provide for a $40,000,- 
000 public works program and for the 
purchase of silver in accordance with 
the world agreement. The gold re- 
serve has been over 40 per cent at the 
old valuation of $20.67 an ounce; the 
new issue will reduce it to 31 per cent, 
although if gold is valued at $35 an 
ounce the reserve would amount to 
52.5 per cent. In addition, the govern- 
ment insisted on the right to about 
$33,000,000 profit arising from the 
transfer of the chartered banks’ gold 
reserves to the new bank. During pas- 
sage through Parliament the Central 
Bank Act was somewhat altered. Its 
legal dividends were reduced from 6 
to 4144 per cent; the governor or dep- 
uty governor was given veto power 
over the directors, and, though its cap- 
ital is to be privately subscribed, its 
executive is to be responsible to Par- 
liament. 

How to make the Ottawa agree- 
ments work remains an unsolved prob- 
lem. British hopes were badly disap- 
pointed on June 15 when the Supreme 
Court decided that the Canadian Tar- 
iff Board had no power to determine 
questions of law and was subject to 
the Minister of National Revenue. The 
board was the Ottawa guarantee to 
Great Britain of fair competition in 
the Canadian market, but the Supreme 
Court decision seemed to transform 
it from a judicial to a political institu- 
tion. 

Canadian foreign-trade figures con- 
tinue to demonstrate forcibly that Ca- 
nadian exports to the -United King- 
dom are still far greater than imports 
from Britain, and that the United 
States is steadily supplanting Great 
Britain in Canadian markets. During 
May Canadian imports from the 
United Kingdom were valued at $12,- 
030,000—51.8 per cent greater than in 
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May, 1933— but imports from the 
United States totaled $30,063,000, an 
increase of 66.7 per cent over 1933. 
Exports to the United Kingdom were 
46.1 per cent above the total for May, 
1933, but showed an increase of only 
24.1 per cent to the United States. 

Canada and Australia ended a trade 
dispute when the latter agreed to stop 
flour shipments to Canada. Both do- 
minions, however, found themselves 
opposing British trade policies toward 
Japan and Germany, because they 
both enjoyed favorable balances with 
those countries. Both also were trou- 
bled by a warning from Great Britain 
that they must ultimately either ac- 
cept quotas on imports of their meat- 
stuffs or face tariffs which would be 
used to compensate British producers. 

American success in breaking into 
the Canadian market was somewhat 
reflected by Washington’s silence on 
a reciprocal trade agreement. Several 
tentative overtures from Ottawa 
have been without result. 

Since the Canadian wheat crop is 
later than the American, the May 
drought did less basic damage than in 
the United States and the June rains 
were of greater benefit. The total yield 
nevertheless has been greatly reduced. 
The general drought in the Northern 
Hemisphere has perceptibly reduced 
the world carry-over. In the first ten 
and a half months of the crop season 
Canada exported 165,000,000 bushels— 
7 per cent less than last year, but 36 
per cent of the total international 
movement. Argentina was revealed to 
be the dangerous rival, for she had 
broken her international agreements 
and increased exports sufficiently to 
win 26 per cent of world sales. Canada 
opposed a wheat war, however, for she 
was still well below her 1933-1934 
quota and feared that international 
dumping would smash the price which 
had been slowly improving. 








N probably the most one-sided, but 
I at the same time most orderly, 
election in the history of Mexico, a 
national executive, one-half of the na- 
tional Senate, an entirely new Cham- 
ber of Deputies and several State 
Governors were chosen on July 1. 
General Lazaro Cardenas, nominee of 
the dominant National Revolutionary 
party, was reported to have received 
80 per cent of the total vote cast for 
President. General Antonio Villareal, 
candidate of the independent Demo- 
cratic parties, ran second, and Colonel 
Adalberto Tejeda, candidate of the 
left wing of the Socialist party, was 
third. Early reports indicated that 
the National Revolutionary party had 
won all the seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and forty-nine of the fifty- 
eight seats in the Senate. The inaug- 
uration of the new President will take 
place on Dec. 10. 


General Cardenas, who is of mixed 
Spanish and Tarascan Indian blood, 
is 39 years old. He attended school 
only until the age of 11, when he was 
obliged to begin work in order to sup- 
port his widowed mother and seven 
brothers and sisters. Seven years 
later, as town jailer, he liberated his 
one prisoner and became his comrade- 
in-arms in the liberal movement 
against the restoration of the old Diaz 
régime under the leadership of the 
reactionary Victoriano Huerta. At 19 
he was made a captain of cavalry, 
from which position he rose steadily 
until he became a general in 1920. 
Since then he has served as Governor 
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of his native State of Michoacan, as 
military commander in various States, 
as Minister of the Interior, as president 
of the National Revolutionary party 
and as Minister of War. He resigned 
from the last position in the Cabinet 
of President Rodriguez in order to be- 
come a candidate for the Presidency. 
General Cardenas, while Governor of 
Michoacan, dealt severely with the 
Catholic Church, aided the Indians 
by large grants of land, encouraged 
industrial development and built 
roads and schools. As the nominee of 
the National Revolutionary party he 
is pledged to support the socialistic 
Six- Year Plan which was initiated 
early this year by President Rodri- 
guez. In his campaign speeches Gen- 
eral Cardenas announced that he 
would follow a nationalistic policy in 
respect to foreign capital and enter- 
prise, sponsor a national prohibition 
law and give women a greater oppor- 
tunity to participate in government. 

The Socialist Democratic party 
made a futile effort on June 2 to pre- 
vent the complete triumph of the 
dominant National Revolutionary 
party. It proposed the establishment 
of a coalition government, the fusion 
of all political parties in support of 
the candidacy of General Cardenas 
and the nomination, before his elec- 
tion, of a nonpartisan Cabinet to serve 
under him. 


CABINET FRICTION IN CUBA 


The government of President Carlos 
Mendieta of Cuba successfully weath- 
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ered two Cabinet crises during June. 
The first occurred on June 2, and 
grew out of protests by four Secreta- 
ries against the alleged usurpation of 
civil rights by the military authorities. 
Among the dissatisfied Cabinet mem- 
bers were Emeterio Santovenia, Secre- 


tary to the Presidency, who presented “ 


his “irrevocable” resignation because 
of disagreement with the President 
over the power of the military in the 
government; Santiago Verdeja, Secre- 
tary of Health, and Daniel Comple, 
Secretary of Public Works, both fol- 
lowers of General Mario G. Menocal, 
who was said to be dissatisfied with 
the representation of his party in the 
Cabinet; and finally, Secretary of Jus- 
tice Carlos Saladrigas, who is a leader 
in the powerful ABC secret political 
organization, between which and the 
army, headed by Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista, friction has long existed. 

Despite these protests, Colonel Ba- 
tista, whose methods were blamed for 
the unrest in the Cabinet, issued in- 
structions for army commanders to 
keep their forces in readiness, pre- 
sumably to quell an expected revolu- 
tionary movement. The military ele- 
ment also demanded that martial law, 
which gives them control over public 
order, be prolonged. This was done on 
June 5, when Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, Carlos de la Rionda, an- 
nounced the extension of martial law 
for another period of ninety days. 

Notwithstanding this reversal for 
those who favored a return of con- 
stitutional guarantees, Dr. Santovenia 
withdrew his resignation as Secretary 
to the Presidency. The other discon- 
tented Cabinet members likewise sub- 
mitted for the time being to the pre- 
dominance of the military. 

Increasing criticism led President 
Mendieta on June 13 to deny emphat- 
ically that his administration was 
fast approaching a form of military 
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dictatorship. “The constitutional army 
and navy,” he said, “have the duty of 
preserving public order and that is 
their function under the present ad- 
ministration. The civil authorities 
carry out their activities in a manner 
tending to establish normalcy which 
removes further and further all pos- 
sibility of a system of government 
based on the force of arms.” 
Nevertheless, a second Cabinet cri- 
sis was provoked on June 25 by the 
decision of the ABC organization to 
withdraw from the government. As a 
result, all the members of the Cabinet 
handed in their resignations in order 
to give the President a free hand in 
dealing with the delicate situation. 
President Mendieta accepted the resig- 
nations of the four ABC members and 
after a few hours of intensive nego- 
tiations the other Ministers were per- 
suaded to resume their portfolios. 
Those whose resignations were ac- 
cepted were Secretary of the Treasury 
Joaquin Saénz, Secretary of Justice 
Carlos Saladrigas, Secretary to the 
Presidency Emeterio Santovenia and 
Secretary of Public Instruction Jorje 
Manach. All are members of the ABC 
which has become increasingly criti- 
cal of President Mendieta’s policies 
and of his failure to act vigorously 
enough to suppress terrorism. In a 
statement issued on June 26 Presi- 
dent Mendieta declared that “the cri- 
sis provoked by the ABC has been 
solved with the greatest harmony be- 
tween this faction and the govern- 
ment.;The government feels that the 
retiring group will continue to be 
friendly, and, although the ABC has 
withdrawn its collaboration, I believe 
this to have been the result of inter- 
nal matters in the organization.” 
What is regarded as the first step 
toward the creation of a Cuban bank 
of issue was taken on June 2, when 
President Mendieta issued a decree 
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placing restrictions on the exporta- 
tion of funds from Cuba. The decree 
provides that proceeds from the sale 
of Cuban products shall be brought 
to Cuba within three months, and in 
case of violation the exporter will be 
considered as having exported such 
funds, thereby making himself liable 
to punishment as provided by the de- 
cree. Other provisions regulate and 
limit the issue of foreign drafts by 
Cuban banks; for example, they limit 
to $500 the amount of money which 
either Cubans or foreigners residing 
in Cuba may take out of the island, 
and also to $500 the amount of money 
which they may receive when abroad 
for personal or business expenses. A 
10 per cent tax is imposed on all funds 
withdrawn by nationals or foreigners 
residing abroad who obtain their live- 
lihood from properties or money in- 
vested in Cuba. 

Under this arrangement American- 
owned sugar companies, which prob- 
ably constitute a majority of those 
in Cuba, can no longer ship sugar to 
the United States and allow the pro- 
ceeds from its sale to remain in their 
main offices in New York. The re- 
strictions on the exportation of funds 
will also affect many Spaniards who 
have been sending their savings to 
Spain. The decree, coming so soon 
after the abrogation of the Platt 
Amendment, which authorized the 
United States to intervene in Cuba, 
is regarded by some observers as indi- 
cating a policy of economic national- 
ism on the part of the Cuban Govern- 
ment. 

As a result of the decree all Cuban 
banks on June 4 refused to issue 
drafts or to effect exchange opera- 
tions, thus declining to accept the 
responsibility implied in the decree 
of June 2. This action was criticized 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mar- 
tinez Saénz as “an unjustified lock- 
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out, damaging Cuba’s international 
credit.” He said that the law had 
“nothing in it to hamper normal busi- 
ness transactions or credit,” and justi- 
fied it “because of the threat of cer- 
tain American bankers to withdraw 
from Cuba all American currency be- 
cause of recent legislation affecting 
gold and silver.” 

Financial observers, on the other 
hand, were skeptical concerning the 
anticipated benefits of the law. They 
pointed out that the total money cir- 
culating in Cuba at present does not 
amount to more than $50,000,000, of 
which half is Cuban gold and silver, 
and of this sum not more than $6,000,- 
000 is gold. With such a small re- 
serve of gold the creation of a bank 
of issue would, it is believed, mean 
financial disaster to Cuba. Further- 
more, the effect of the new legisla- 
tion, contrary to the objects of the 
administration, will be to force out 
United States currency by the cur- 
tailment of operations by American 
capital which now dominates the 
island. This anticipated flow of United 
States currency from Cuba cannot be 
prevented. 

A recommendation that the Cuban 
Government should not regard as 
valid certain loans, amounting to about 
$60,000,000, that were contracted 
during the administration of former 
President Gerardo Machado has been 
made by a Cuban committee that was 
appointed in April to study public 
works financing. In making this fact 
public on June 19, Emeterio Santo- 
venia, Secretary to the Presidency, 
announced that the loans on which 
the committee disapproved payment 
were those held by American bond- 
holders which were floated by the 
Chase National Bank, the National 
City Bank of New York and the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 
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Frequent acts of terrorism in Cuba 
during June came to a climax on June 
15 with the explosion of a bomb at 
an official luncheon. President Men- 
dieta was slightly wounded, ten other 
persons were injured, including Sec- 
retary of Communications Gabriel 
Landa, and two naval men were killed. 
The Chief Executive credited one of 
these with saving his life. On June 17 
the guerrilla political warfare was 
marked by a more than usually bloody 
episode when machine-gun bullets, 
fired into the ranks of 30,000 parad- 
ers of the ABC secret political society, 
killed twelve persons, including three 
women, and wounded fifty-one others. 
The attack on the marchers was re- 
ported to have been made by radical 
gunmen who were sworn to break up 
the ABC demonstration. 

An embargo on arms and munitions 
shipments to Cuba was proclaimed by 
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President Roosevelt on June 29 in the 
hope of ending bomb outrages. 


THE NICARAGUAN CANAL 
TREATY 


A movement to abrogate the Bryan- 
Chamorro Treaty between the United 
States and Nicaragua for the con- 
struction of an interoceanic canal 
through Nicaragua has been initiated 
in the Nicaraguan Congress. The 
justification for this movement is that 
the treaty is not in accord with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s good-neighbor policy, 
and includes provisions that are 
odious to both Latin America and the 
United States. Furthermore, without 
abrogation of the treaty, it is argued 
that a Central American Union is im- 
possible, since the republics adjacent 
to Nicaragua cannot join in the con- 
cessions granted by that country in 
the treaty. 


Unrest in Chile 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University 


NCERTAIN political conditions in 

Chile culminated in June in a 
minor but perhaps significant agra- 
rian revolt. 

Reference has already been made 
here to improvement in economic con- 
ditions in Chile under the present ad- 
ministration. Foreign trade has in- 
creased, export figures for 1933 show- 
ing a gain of 21 per cent over 1932, 
with copper and nitrate, Chile’s most 
important mineral products, leading 
the advance. Production of copper as 
compared with 97,500 tons in 1932 
was 156,500 tons in 1933; for the first 
four months of 1934 it was 65,000 


tons, an increase of 24,000 tons over 
the corresponding months of 1933. 
Coal and gold production has also in- 
creased. This year’s harvests are ex- 
pected to be good, but not equal to 
those of 1933, the highest ever record- 
ed. A favorable trade balance, a bal- 
anced budget and definite improve- 
ment in the employment situation are 
other factors in Chile’s economic re- 
covery. 

A dispatch from Santiago on June 
9 reported that the government’s gold 
placer mining projects and its public 
works program had practically ended 
unemployment. Since March 1 the 
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remaining 39,000 of Chile’s unem- 
ployed, once numbering about 200,000, 
are said to have been absorbed into 
these two branches of the govern- 
ment’s recovery program. Of this num- 
ber, according to the Department of 
Labor, nearly 18,000 have been em- 
ployed in the gold placer activities and 
21,000 in public works. Creation of 
camps for Chile’s 43,000 child vagrants 
is under consideration, with proposals 
for vocational education of these 
minors in farm and seashore camps. 
Exchange control still hampers for- 
eign trade, and Chile is still in default 
on interest payments on her foreign 
debt, but even here, according to the 
Central Bank report for June, progress 
is being made toward resumption of 
sinking fund and interest payments 
on a much reduced scale. A Soviet 
commercial delegation is in Santiago 
to discuss plans for exports to Russia 
of Chilean copper, hides and wool. 


Naturally, the recovery measures 
of the government have not been 
without opposition. Alleged Leftist 
economic tendencies in the govern- 
ment’s program have aroused concern 
in conservative groups of industrial- 
ists and business men. On June 1l a 
five-day convention of 600 delegates 
of these groups opened in Santiago 
under the presidency of Jaime Lar- 
rain Garcia Moreno, with a platform 
based upon four points: Elimination 
of State interference and competition 
with private commercial initiative; 
revision of the tax system; revision 
of social legislation charges on in- 
dustry, and permanent organization 
of the commercial classes. 

In his keynote speech Sefior Lar- 
rain called for a national economy 
based upon representation of all 
groups, which would “consider pri- 
vate initiative the most useful instru- 
ment of production” and intervene in 
production only when private initia- 
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tive failed. Governmental operation, 
direct or indirect, of print shops, 
chemical laboratories, foundries, steel 
plants and communications was par- 
ticularly criticized by the delegates. 
The conference also attacked the 
heavy expense of social legislation 
as reflected in taxes. Its deliberations 
culminated in the organization of a 
Confederation of Producers and Mer- 
chants and a National Economic 
Council. The latter is to be the execu- 
tive body of the former, to propose 
tax legislation, to be an independent 
adviser to the government on the co- 
ordination of industry and commerce, 
and to establish standards of produc- 
tion costs, salaries and prices. 

At the other extreme, the govern- 
ment has faced opposition from radi- 
cal groups, especially from Colonel 
Marmaduque Grove, the stormy petrel 
of Chilean politics and long a political 
opponent of the President. Jailed for 
alleged participation in a plot to 
bring back Carlos Ibafiez, the former 
dictator, Colonel Grove, a Chilean by 
birth but of Irish descent, conducted 
from his cell a political campaign 
which in April won him election to 
the Senate and a legal campaign 
which gained him his freedom by a 
Supreme Court decision. As a reaction 
against this success on the radical 
side, and alarmed by bombings of the 
homes of three administration sup- 
porters and of the newspaper plants 
of Hl Mercurio and La Nacién, both 
of which support the President, the 
Republican Militia, or White Guard, 
on May 7 issued a warning threaten- 
ing reprisals if further bombings oc- 
curred, 

The Milicia Republicana, organized 
secretly after the downfall of former 
President Ibafiez, claims 50,000 mem- 
bers pledged to the maintenance of 
order and support of constitutionally 
elected governments. It has been com- 
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paratively inactive since President 
Alessandri took office. Its warning 
was followed by a call issued by the 
Chilean Fascist party on May 10, con- 
vening a mass meeting to plan exten- 
sion of the party’s activities through- 
out the country. Declaring support of 
no one political group, the Fascists, 
numerically much smaller than the 
Republican Militia, called on the peo- 
ple to “put aside political differences 
and unite to save the republic from 
disintegration and economic ruin,” 
and pledged themselves to “place a 
firm barrier in the way of extreme 
Left leaders, whose excessive demands 
seriously menace the republic.’”’ Com- 
munist and Socialist groups promptly 
protested against the warnings of the 
Republican Militia and the Fascists, 
which they termed a revolutionary 
threat to the government, and de- 
manded protection for themselves 
and their followers. Announcement 
by the President that no extralegal 
activity was contemplated by the for- 
mer groups allayed the tension, tem- 
porarily at any rate. 

The agrarian revolt, already men- 
tioned, broke out in the last week of 
June in the upper mountain valleys 
of the Andes, in territory once held 
by the famous Araucanian Indians. 
About a thousand farm workers, mem- 
bers of the Ranquil agricultural 
colony, revolted, allegedly as the re- 
sult of Communist agitation. Their 
leader was a schoolmaster named 
Leiva, of Argentine birth, who had 
been in Chile since 1925, and who has 
been reported killed by the cara- 
bineros, or national constabulary. A 
hundred Mapuche Indians were re- 
ported to have joined the revolt. 


Attacks on mining camps and farms 
and the killing of ranchers and farm- 
ers characterized the advance of the 
rebels toward the town of Mulchen, 
during which they ravaged the terri- 
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tory from Ranquil to Jauja. The gov- 
ernment forces, under the command 
of General Arriagada, with headquar- 
ters at Mulchen, at this writing plan 
to prevent the rebels from proceeding 
further north and to compel them to 
surrender or retreat into Argentina. 
The rebels are reported to be well 
supplied with modern weapons and 
ammunition, which, according to gov- 
ernment spokesmen, they have been 
acquiring over a long period with 
money received from the Communist 
headquarters in Montevideo. Intense 
cold, with wind and snowstorms, added 
to the topographical difficulties of 
the region, have hampered the gov- 
ernment forces. 

Colonel Grove returned to Santiago 
on July 3 after a speaking tour 
through the southern provinces, dur- 
ing which he was prevented by the 
constabulary from making a speech 
at Talchahuano, where labor groups 
have declared their sympathy with the 
rebels. He did not include the directly 
affected region in his tour. All public 
meetings in the southern provinces 
are reported to have been prohibited. 
Government statements have been 
conflicting as to details, but consis- 
tently express confidence that the 
revolt will be speedily put down, a 
confidence which may or may not be 
justified. 

THE CHACO 

Hopeful reports regarding the out- 
look for peaceful settlement of the 
Chaco conflict were cabled to The 
New York Times from Santiago de 
Chile on July 3. Factors in support 
of this attitude were the renewed ac- 
tivity of the ABCP countries (Argen- 
tina, Chile, Brazil and Peru) and a 
joint peace proposal by Peru and Co- 
lombia, which Costa Durels, the Boliv- 
jan delegate to the League of Na- 
tions, announced in Geneva was 
acceptable to his country. As evidence 
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that important developments were 
under way, the dispatch called atten- 
tion to the return of. Carlos Calvo, 
Bolivian Minister to Brazil, to Rio de 
Janeiro with instructions, the unex- 
pected return of the Chilean Ambas- 
sador to Brazil to Rio de Janeiro, and 
the raising of Peru’s diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Brazil from a legation to 
an embassy. On June 16 it had been 
reported that Jorge Prado, the Peru- 
vian Minister to Brazil, had conferred 
with Cavalcanti Lacerda, the Brazil- 
ian Foreign Minister, regarding a plan 
for renewed ABCP activities. 

On June 16 the Chaco warfare en- 
tered upon its third year, hostilities 
having begun on June 15, 1932, with 
the capture by the Bolivians of Fort 
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Pitiantuta. A Paraguayan summary 
of two years’ operations claimed that 
45,000 Bolivians had been killed or 
died of wounds, and that among the 
prisoners captured were 13,000 pri- 
vates, 1,800 non-commissioned offi- 
cers, 509 lieutenants, 31 captains, 23 
majors, 3 lieutenant-colonels and 2 
colonels. Forts and entrenched posi- 
tions captured numbered 103, with 
enormous quantities of munitions and 
medical supplies, 1,850 machine guns, 
23,000 rifles, 31 cannon, 2 tanks, 2 
flame-throwers and 234 motor trucks. 
A Bolivian statement claimed that 
Paraguay had lost 40,000 men in the 
two years, Bolivia only 20,000. Argen- 
tine reports set the Paraguayan losses 
at 20,000 killed and 20,000 disabled. 


By JOHN RAWDON 





OLITICAL news from India has been 
P sparse and uninformative for 
many months, but developments which 
have gone on under the surface seem 
likely, at last, to bear fruit. The lack 
of sensational events since the third 
Round Table Conference has been a 
happy augury for the peaceful work- 
ing of the new government. At the 
same time the collapse of the National 
Congress party’s civil disobedience 
movement, shown by the continuous 
decline of the number of “political 
prisoners” toward the vanishing point, 
cannot be said to presage the disap- 
pearance of the party and its demands 
for home rule. 

The failure of non-cooperation has 
resulted in a revision of the Congress 
party’s tactics which has been widely 
welcomed throughout India. Some of 
its influential leaders have asked 


Gandhi to approve of their wish to 
seek nomination in the elections for 
the Indian Legislative Assembly which 
are expected to be held in the Fall of 
this year, and his reply was emphatic 
and typical. He said that he wel- 
comed the revival of the Swaraj (Home 
Rule) party and the decision to take 
part in the election, and declared that 
civil disobedience should be left to him 
alone, since he was the person “most 
versed in its science.” Few people 
would wish to deny the importance of 
the part which has been played by 
Gandhi in India’s constitutional devel- 
opment. Even in his most intransigent 
moments he has exercised a moderat- 
ing influence on the extremists in his 
own party; and his declaration that, 
although he did not intend to enter 
the Assembly himself, he would always 
be ready to assist the Swaraj party is 
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welcomed not only by his followers, 
but by many of his opponents. 

The action of the Congress party 
leaders and the suspension of civil 
disobedience were formally endorsed 
by meetings of the working commit- 
tee of the Congress party toward the 
end of May. This resulted in the with- 
drawal of the government’s ban on 
meetings of the party, and left it with 
full scope for the election campaign 
which will be conducted through its 
offshoot, the Swaraj party. 

The adoption of constitutional means 
by the Congress may vitally affect 
the details of the new Constitution, 
and the important question which has 
now to be faced is whether the views 
of a Conservative Parliament in Eng- 
land can be brought sufficiently into 
agreement with those of the new Leg- 
islature in India to produce a mutually 
satisfactory constitution. During June 
the working committee of the Con- 
gress decided that one of the chief 
planks in its platform would be the 
rejection of the White Paper, issued 
in March, 1933, which contained the 
government’s preliminary proposals. 

Another source of possible disagree- 
ment is the “communal award” made 
by Prime Minister MacDonald at the 
request of representative Indians in 
view of their failure to reach an agree- 
ment on the respective representation 
in the new Legislature of the various 
racial and religious groups. The idea 
of separate electorates is very dis- 
tasteful to many Indian Nationalists, 
but the Congress cannot afford to 
antagonize the minorities, particular- 
ly the Moslems. There has consequent- 
ly been much disagreement within its 
own ranks, and the official party 
statement drawn up by Gandhi, which 
was extremely non-committal, so up- 
set Pandit Malaviya and M. S. Aney, 
titular president of the Congress, that 
they immediately tendered their resig- 
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nations, and Gandhi only with great 
difficulty persuaded them to return. 
Consequently the Congress may in the 
end find it more expedient to accept 
the award than to oppose the govern- 
ment on a ground where it has no 
more constructive proposal to make. 

Meanwhile the progress in London 
of the joint select committee of Parlia- 
ment charged with the study of the 
Indian Constitution preparatory to the 
introduction of the Constitution Bill 
has been severely hampered for two 
months by Winston Churchill’s accu- 
sations that Sir Samuel Hoare, Secre- 
tary of State for India, and Lord 
Derby had improperly persuaded the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce to 
alter its evidence. The report of the 
Committee of Privileges of Parliament 
entirely exonerated them and declared 
that the joint committee was not, as 
Mr. Churchill asserted, a judicial com- 
mittee. If Mr. Churchill’s charges had 
been upheld, the effect on Anglo-In- 
dian relations might have been dis- 
astrous and the government would 
have been placed in an exceedingly 
difficult position. Mr. Amery said in 
Parliament on June 13 that Mr. 
Churchill’s motto was Fiat justitia 
ruat coelum, or, in a free translation, 
“Tf I can trip up Sam [Hoare], the 
government’s bust.” 

Mr. Churchill’s little game has been 
scotched, and the positive damage 
done amounts merely to an unfor- 
tunate delay in the Indian Constitu- 
tion. But his attitude is symptomatic 
of the Diehard divergence within the 
Conservative party from the official 
views of the government, which seems 
likely in the end either to drive the 
whole party into more reactionary 
channels or to split it in two. 


MOSLEY’S BRITISH FASCISTS 


Sir Oswald Mosley’s black-shirted 
Fascists forced themselves very vio- 
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lently on British public attention by 
their conduct at a meeting held on 
June 7 at Olympia, a large arena in 
London usually used for sporting 
events. Sir Oswald’s speech was con- 
tinuously interrupted by organized 
heckling, but as each interrupter arose 
to deliver his protest he was seized 
by several Black Shirts, beaten and 
thrown out. The brutality of the Fas- 
cists on these occasions has been well 
attested, and several unimpeachable 
witnesses have declared that after the 
hecklers had been removed from the 
body of the hall they were, in the 
words of Gerald Barry, who broad- 
cast a description of what he saw, 
mercilessly kicked and horribly han- 
dled. Sir Oswald, who later broadcast 
his view of the happenings on the 
same occasion, said that the “Reds” 
who had interrupted him carried 
razors, iron spikes and bludgeons, but 
Mr. Barry and others said they had 
seen no evidence of this. 

The freedom of the individual on 
private premises from police inter- 
ference has always been a cardinal 
point of British liberty, as is very 
clearly shown by the strong opposition 
to the extension of the system of 
search warrants proposed under the 
Sedition Bill. The bill, now consider- 
ably revised and liberalized, makes 
provision against attempts to seduce 
members of the armed forces of the 
Crown from their duty or allegiance. 
It is directed at the distributers of 
subversive literature (chiefly Com- 
munists), but was originally so drawn 
that by an overzealous magistrate it 
might have been applied against al- 
most any one of liberal or pacifist 
views. Even in its revised form, how- 
ever, it does not satisfy its critics. 

The difficulties of applying similar 
principles regarding private property 
to these two cases are obvious, and 
the constitutional point will have to 
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be settled, as it usually is in Great 
Britain, on practical grounds. While 
Fascists will still, like other parties, 
retain their right of freedom of 
speech, it now seems probable that the 
government will adopt measures to 
prevent the repetition of such scenes 
as those which occurred at Olympia. 

Although the British Fascists have 
succeeded in attracting so much pub- 
lic attention, they have as yet no rep- 
resentation in Parliament, and the ad- 
vocates of constitutional forms have 
been taking heart from the results of 
by-elections. While the Conservatives 
have lost votes, the tendency has been 
to return to the relative proportions 
of votes given to the three main par- 
ties in the election of 1929, when the 
Labor party formed a minority gov- 
ernment. The extreme parties on the 
Left and Right have not gained. This 
was shown in the election at Merthyr 
Tydfil early in June, when the Labor 
candidate successfully withstood the 
opposition of Communist and I. L. P. 
candidates, as well as of the more 
orthodox Liberal. Many members of 
the Labor party welcome this ten- 
dency not only because it leaves them 
in a strong position, but because they 
do not wish to take office as a result 
of any general election within the 
next two years. They would rather 
see the Conservatives remain in office 
with a small majority, so that Labor 
would be able to weld itself once more 
into a coherent Parliamentary party 
before it again undertakes to form a 
government. 


BRITISH POST OFFICE PROFITS 


The phenomenal profits of the Brit- 
ish Post Office, amounting to about 
$62,000,000 in the past year, are to be 
turned to account in various ways. In 
the past the Post Office has been 
under close Treasury control, and all 
its earnings have been returned di- 
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rectly to the national Exchequer. This 
has naturally tended to reduce initia- 
tive on the part of the technical and 
clerical staff and has been somewhat 
detrimental to the service rendered, 
which, nevertheless, has reached an 
exceptionally high level. The result- 
ant criticism from both Conservatives 
and Socialists has persuaded the gov- 
ernment to limit the profit which may 
be taken by the Exchequer to £10,- 
750,000 a year, and at the same time 
to free the Post Office from some of 
the centralized and bureaucratic con- 
trol which hampered it. 

A large part of the profit made by 
the Post Office is being disposed of 


this year in the form of a consider- 
able reduction in the cost of tele- 
phones, which are, like the telegraphs, 
a Post Office service. This is financi- 
ally justified by the fact that the sur- 
plus of the telephone division rose 
from £409,521 in 1932-33 to £1,428,- 
000 in 1933-34, as well as by the ex- 
pected increase in the number of cus- 
tomers. The telegraph service, as us- 
ual, showed a deficit, but it was re- 
duced to £641,000 from the £838,000 
of the previous year. The continued 
deficit has resulted in demands for 
the abolition of the special rates on 
press telegrams, which are alleged to 
be uneconomic. 


France Prepares for the Worst 


By GILBERT CHINARD 
Professor of French and Comparative Literature, Johns Hopkins University 


HETHER the danger is real or not, 
W it cannot be denied that the 
French have been living for more than 
ayear under the constant apprehension 
of foreign invasion and that they do 
not consider either the League of Na- 
tions or the disarmament agreements 
as real guarantees of peace. Here 
lies the real strength of Premier Dou- 
mergue’s coalition government. Recog- 
nizing these fears, it is taking ener- 
getic steps to strengthen France’s mil- 
itary and diplomatic position. One of 
M. Doumergue’s most effective argu- 
ments in his periodical calls for na- 
tional unity is based on the fear of 
foreign aggression. This plea has been 
all the stronger because of the pub- 
licity given to the scarcity of recruits 
who can be called to the colors during 
the next four years—a scarcity due to 
the low birth rate during the World 
War. 


To allay the nation’s fears, the Cab- 
inet has adopted extraordinary meas- 
ures, of which the most important is 
the virtual reversal of foreign policy. 
In a long speech before the Chamber 
of Deputies, Foreign Minister Barthou, 
himself a diplomatist of the old school, 
outlined for France a return to the 
old policy of friendship and alliances 
as a result of his visits to Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Poland. More sensation- 
al, of course, is the new friendship 
with the Soviet Union. It may be said, 
in fact, that M. Barthou’s stiffer atti- 
tude at Geneva, as well as his success 
in forging anew the old chain of alli- 
ances, has done more than any single 
internal measure to strengthen the 
Cabinet. 

Because the Deputies realize that 
France is, on the whole, supporting 
the Premier, the government received 
a large and almost constant majority 
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in the Chamber in the June divisions. 
The appropriation of more than 3,000,- 
000,000 francs for national defense 
was ratified without difficulty, al- 
though half the sum had already been 
spent without parliamentary author- 
ity. This was an emergency appropria- 
tion and was allocated as follows: 
1,275,000,000 francs for the equip- 
ment and strengthening of the east- 
ern frontier; 875,000,000 francs for 
fuel stocks for the navy, and 980,000,- 
000 francs for the air force. The Pre- 
mier, War Minister Pétain and Air 
Minister Denain urged the necessity 
of this expenditure as a result of the 
menace created by Germany’s re- 
armament. Even former Premier Chau- 
temps, who retains his leadership of 
the Radical-Socialist party in spite of 
incessant attacks from the extreme 
Right, indorsed the government’s ac- 
tion in using these funds before they 
were legally made available by Par- 
liament. 

When certain Socialist Deputies in« 
sisted that France should put her faith 
in the League of Nations and in pro- 
tective treaties, Premier Doumergue 
replied somewhat more sharply than 
usual: “Conferences signify nothing 
to me. The government has made its 
inquiries, and this is not the time for 
philosophical digressions.’”’ The Cham- 
ber was of the same mind and ex- 


pressed its confidence in the Cabinet 


by a vote of 472 to 120. M. Doumergue 
denied, however, that the government 
intended to resort to dictatorial meas- 
ures by extending the duration of 
military service without consulting 
the Chamber, but he refused to say 
that such a step would not become 
necessary. He simply promised that 
in case of emergency he would call 
Parliament together, although he had, 
in fact, the right to summon 500,000 
men for service without consulting 
Parliament. 
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While the Deputies are in the main 
united on foreign policy, they are still 
divided on financial questions and on 
constitutional reform. They resent 
particularly the Premier’s persistent 
refusal to accept any amendment or 
change in the Cabinet measures sub- 
mitted to them for approval. The fight 
over the Fiscal Bill promises to be bit- 
ter, as a government-inspired motion 
ruling out amendments was carried 
by a vote of only 326 to 241. This pro- 
posal to limit parliamentary freedom 
once more stirred up the old divisions, 
and the Premier was constantly inter- 
rupted. 

The parliamentary commission of 
inquiry into the rioting of Feb. 6 end- 
ed its work on June 6, after a tedious 
and inconclusive investigation. By 12 
votes to 10 the police, the Republican 
and the Mobile Guards were absolved 
of guilt in firing on the mob. On the 
other hand, the commission unani- 
mously declared that the National 
Union combatants had not opened fire 
upon the police, and added, as an after- 
thought, that the police had not fired 
on the veterans either. By a vote of 
12 to 6, however, the commission 
maintained that with better organiza- 
tion of the services responsible for 
maintaining order, all shooting could 
have been avoided. It evidently at- 
tempted to satisfy both the veterans 
and the defenders of the Radical-So- 
cialist party, which is held to blame in 
some quarters for the strong-arm 
measures that were used to quell the 
disorders. 

No less tedious were the hearings 
held by the commission on the Sta- 
visky affair, the only interesting 
episode being former Premier Chau- 
temps’s defense of his policies. Al- 
though the press continues to publish 
stenographic reports of the commis- 
sion’s sessions, the public has evi- 
dently lost interest and the indigna- 
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tion aroused by the first disclosures is 
perceptibly diminishing. 

While Paris remains comparatively 
quiet, despite the violent articles pub- 
lished daily in the Socialist and Com- 
munist press as well as in the papers 
of the Right, the extent of disturb- 
ances in the provinces is causing real 
concern to the government. Commu- 
nists in Grenoble, on June 10, attempt- 
ed to prevent a lecture by Deputy 
Philippe Henriot, and 500 gendarmes 
and Mobile Guards were needed to 
re-establish order. Riots occurred in 
Toulouse on June 17, when local So- 
cialists broke up a banquet of the 
Young Patriots attended by two 
Paris Deputies, Pierre Taittinger and 
Georges Scapini, both of them promi- 
nent in veterans’ organizations; 150 
persons were injured seriously enough 
to need hospital treatment and 250 
were arrested. Two days later 16 per- 
sons were seriously hurt in a clash in 
Lyons between Communists and mem- 
bers of the Solidarité Francaise. Dis- 
turbances of the same kind took place 
at Lille, Cambrai and Roubaix. 

In all these cases the rioting grew 
out of meetings held under the aus- 
pices of the Croix de Feu, Young Pa- 
triots, or other Nationalist organiza- 
tions whose leaders are taking advan- 
tage of the truce proclaimed by M. 
Doumergue to push the sale of their 
newspapers and promote their pro- 
grams. The membership of the Croix 
de Feu now includes not only veterans 
who were decorated at the front but 
their sons and remote relatives and 
probably even mere sympathizers with 
the movement. Although Colonel de la 
Rocque, chief of the Croix de Feu, is 
the brother of the right-hand man of 
the Duc de Guise, the French Royalist 
pretender, the organization denies any 
intention of overthrowing the repub- 
lican régime and of advancing the roy- 
alist cause. 
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The fact remains, however, that on 
several occasions the Croix de Feu has 
demanded certain reforms and threat- 
ened the government with action if 
they were not speedily accomplished. 
To this must be added the fact that 
the newspapers of the Right are unre- 
lenting against such prominent Radi- 
cal-Socialists as Chautemps, Daladier 
and Eugéne Frot, who are held re- 
sponsible not only for the laxity dis- 
played in the Stavisky affair but also 
for the tragic events of Feb. 6. Mem- 
bers of the extreme Left of the Radi- 
cal-Socialist party, as well as Social- 
ists and Communists, violently de- 
nounce these tactics as a preparation 
for a Fascist coup. 

A new organization called the 
Common Front has been recently 
formed to counteract the Nationalist 
and patriotic societies. Its leader is 
Gaston Bergery, a former Deputy, 
who left the Radical-Socialist party 
when M. Herriot agreed to become a 
member of the Doumergue Cabinet. 
The members of the Common Front 
have adopted as their party emblem a 
red arrow pointing upward on a white 
field, and as their salute the raised 
right arm with clenched fist. They are 
characterized by the Temps as the 
“Red Fascists.” 

It is worthy of note that the dis- 
turbances which have arisen in the 
provinces do not seem to have been 
spontaneous. In all the cases already 
mentioned the occasion was the visit 
of some speaker from the outside, and 
the number of participants in the riots 
was comparatively small. So far the 
agitators have not succeeded in creat- 
ing real and general unrest, but they 
do fan the fire of political passions, 
keep up bitter controversies in the 
press and wage poster wars. Although 
several foreign observers have pointed 
out that the existence of such condi- 
tions led to the establishment of a dic- 
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tatorship in Germany, most of them 
agree that fascism is unlikely to grow 
in strength in France in the near fu- 
ture, especially as no popular leader 
for such a movement is now in sight. 

Contrary to expectation the gold 
exports which were anticipated did 
not materialize, and during June the 
gold reserve of the Bank of France 
continued to rise. This was attributed 
not only to a return flow of capital 
from London to Paris but also to the 
depositing of hoarded money in the 
banks, because of the growing confi- 
dence of the public in the stability of 
the government. Inflation continues to 
be discussed, but more as an academic 
question than as a near possibility. 
The high cost of living remains one of 
the chief preoccupations of the public, 
although retail prices have slightly de- 
clined. 


BELGIAN CABINET CRISIS 


Young King Leopold experienced 
the first Cabinet crisis of his reign 
when the coalition Ministry of Count 
de Brocqueville was defeated over the 
new Tax Bill in the Belgian Chamber 
on June 6. Although represented 
in the Cabinet, the Liberals voted 
with the Opposition. After difficult 
and prolonged negotiations, Premier 
de Brocqueville succeeded on June 12 
in forming a new government, which 
does not differ essentially from the 
old one. Two new Ministers without 
portfolio were appointed—Senator In- 
genblenck, as Reporter of the Budget, 
and Paul Van Zeeland, Vice Governor 
of the National Bank of Belgium. The 
Finance portfolio was accepted by M. 
Sap (Catholic), and M. Jaspar suc- 
ceeded Paul Hymans as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

In some quarters it is thought that 
the new government will be less inti- 
mate with France than its predecessor, 
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but the retention of Defense Minister 
Devéze was an assurance that the con- 
struction of the eastern system of for- 
tifications would be continued. The 
financial policy of the new govern- 
ment reflects the sentiment of the 
country as a whole in strongly oppos- 
ing monetary inflation. Everything, in 
fact, indicates that Belgium will re- 
main on the gold standard. 

Belgium’s linguistic problem, which 
for many years has been a source of 
disagreement between the northern 
and southern provinces, seems to 
have been satisfactorily settled for 
the time being. A new law adopted 
at the beginning of June provides that 
in all the Walloon provinces—Hainaut, 
Liége, Luxembourg, Namur—and in 
Nivelles French will be the only lan- 
guage recognized in the courts of jus- 
tice and for admission to the bar. 
Flemish, on the other hand, will be- 
come the only official language of the 
courts in the provinces of Deux Flan- 
dres, Anvers, Limbourg, in the ar- 
rondissement of Louvain in Brabant 
and in certain rural districts around 
Brussels. The magistrates of the local 
courts will no longer have to qualify 
in both languages, and only a few of 
the judges of the Superior Court of 
Justice will be required to have such 
knowledge. The law, which includes 
many provisions for exceptional cases, 
was adopted by the Chamber of Dep- 
uties by a vote of 82 to 55, the Wal- 
loon Deputies abstaining or being ab- 
sent. On the whole, the law may be 
considered as a victory for the Flem- 
ish element, but it proved acceptable 
to both sides and the debate centred 
only on the few communities around 
Brussels in which the situation was 
particularly delicate. It is generally 
believed that the new law will do much 
to promote better feeling throughout 
the nation. 


Nazi Against Nazi 


By SIpNEY B. FAy 
Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


HE. closing days of June, just 

twenty years after the Sarajevo 
assassination which enkindled the 
World War, witnessed another brutal 
shedding of blood, this time to pre- 
serve the authority of Chancellor 
Hitler against a revolt from radical, 
selfish and undisciplined elements in 
the Left wing of the Nazi party. 
Within a few hours probably at least 
sixty persons were summarily mur- 
dered without trial, forced to commit 
suicide, killed “in resisting arrest,” 
or lined up and shot after farcical 
“trials” which lasted hardly three 
minutes each. The cause of this reign 
of terror was alleged to be the dis- 
covery of a plot on the part of Storm 
Troop leaders to defy the authority 
of “The Leader” (Hitler) and to seize 
power for themselves. The victims 
included some of the highest Nazi 
officials, like Ernst Roehm, com- 
mander of the Storm Troops and 
member without portfolio in Hitler’s 
own Cabinet, and General von Schlei- 
cher, a former distinguished high 
army officer and predecessor of Hitler 
as Chancellor. 


This orgy of bloodshed tore apart 
the thin veil of propaganda which has 
represented everything as having 
been happily and harmoniously co- 
ordinated and unified in the Nazi 
Totalitarian State. It revealed dis- 
content and dissensions which, stead- 
ily growing in recent months, resulted 
in low rumblings which for weeks 
had alarmed close observers of in- 
ternal developments within the Third 


Reich. People began to ask whether 
Hitler could satisfy all the conflicting 
promises he had made with such 
prodigality to win followers to help 
put him into power, and if he could 
not, would he be able, by propaganda, 
by the prestige of his past successes, 
and by his personal popularity, to 
maintain his dictatorial control. 


That Hitler’s position was becoming 
more and more precarious was partly 
owing to his nation’s external difficul- 
ties. The fact that was growing in- 
creasingly obvious was that Germany 
was more than ever diplomatically 
isolated, as Russia drew nearer to 
France and as M. Barthou’s trip 
through Eastern Europe consolidated 
the support of the powers which fol- 
low the French lead. This diplomatic 
isolation Hitler sought to offset in 
the second week of June by his visit 
to Mussolini at Venice. Then, too, 
there was the steady decline in Ger- 
man exports, which increased Ger- 
many’s difficulty in buying the raw 
materials which she needed for her 
reviving industries, and which finally 
made her declare that she could no 
longer pay any interest on her foreign 
obligations—not even on the Dawes 
and Young Plan bonds, which were 
supposed to be safeguarded by special 
guarantees. And again there was the 
failure to make any progress in the 
disarmament problem. But the main 
dangers which threatened Hitler and 
the Nazi State came from within Ger- 
many herself. 


Signs of discontent among the Left 
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followers in the Nazi party, and conse- 
quent efforts on the part of Hitler and 
Goebbels to forestall or divert it, be- 
gan to appear as far back as six 
months ago. 

On the fourteenth anniversary of 
the founding of the National Socialist 
party, on Feb. 25, Hitler required 
more than 1,000,000 Nazis throughout 
Germany to take a new oath of un- 
swerving loyalty to himself and un- 
conditional obedience to himself and 
to the leaders designated by him. The 
renewed oath was intended to empha- 
size the principle of leadership, but it 
was also an effort to cement more 
firmly the bonds to himself, which 
were already becoming somewhat 
weakened by rivalries and jealousies 
among his subordinates. It was to 
make clear that Hitler was still the 
absolute dictator in the party, and 
that any disobedience to him would 
be treasonable disloyalty. To a foreign 
correspondent he felt it necessary to 
declare on March 30 that “it would 
be nothing short of an insult to think 
any men who have stood with me year 
after year are being animated by any 
desire to supplant me.” 

Meanwhile, however, for protection 
of the State there had been organized, 
under the direction of Hermann Goe- 
ring, a secret State police. Its creation 
caused some suspicions in the minds 
of moderates that everything was not 
as serene and safe for the Totalitarian 
State as propaganda tried to make the 
public believe. Goering tried to re- 
assure people by stating that “he who 
is of good-will has nothing to fear 
from the secret State police”; but he 
did not deny that mail was being 
opened, telephones tapped and dis- 
affected persons being shadowed. 

In March Goebbels began an active 
campaign against all “grumblers, crit- 
ics and kill-joys.” Day after day his 
Berlin paper, Der Angriff, attacked 
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these “undesirables,’”’ whose existence 
was frankly admitted, and who were 
warned that they must show proper 
enthusiasm and devotion to the men 
who had liberated Germany and cre- 
ated the Third Reich. 

At the same time the stubborn re- 
sistance of the traditional Protestants 
against the authority of the Nazi 
Reich Bishop, Dr. Mueller, and the 
growing determination of the Roman 
Catholics to defend the rights ac- 
corded to them by the Concordat 
showed that there was an increasing 
number of moderate men of sturdy 
conscience who refused to be regi- 
mented in matters touching spiritual 
life and church polity. 

By far the most important premo- 
nition of trouble was the courage 
with which Franz von Papen, the Vice 
Chancellor, spoke out in ringing words 
against the weakness and rottenness 
which pervaded Germany under a 
régime of censorship and irresponsi- 
ble subordinates. 

Speaking on June 17 to the stu- 
dents of Marburg, which is one of the 
smaller and more conservative univer- 
sities, von Papen began by referring 
to the fact that he was standing on 
a site “dedicated to the search for 
truth and freedom of thought.” Then 
he went on to say: “Voices demand- 
ing that I take a clear position toward 
contemporary events in Germany In 
the prevailing situation in the Reich 
multiply and are becoming more ur- 
gent. * * * I have no intention to 
avoid this duty.” His sincerity and 
feeling were deepened by the fact that 
he is a Roman Catholic and for months 
has been trying in vain to bring about 
a more friendly relation between the 
Vatican and the German Catholics on 
the one side and the more fanatical 
Nazis on the other. Some of the para- 
graphs in his speech were a clarion 
call for reform, however greatly at 


NAZI AGAINST NAZI 


variance with the régime of regimen- 
tation personified by Dr. Goebbels. 


Von Papen frankly admitted that de- 
fects have appeared in “all the domains 
of our life,’’ in part because of the muz- 
zling of the German press. “Rumors 
and whisperings,” he declared, ‘must 
be dragged out from the dark. * * * 
Open, manly discussions would be of 
more service to the German people 
than, for instance, the present state 
of the German press.” The former 
Chancellor then referred to the need 
for creating a new social order, one 
which “will rest on universally valid 
bonds and not merely on adroit domi- 
nation of the masses.” He deplored 
the anti-Christian tendencies of the 
Nazi radicals and emphasized need for 
freedom of conscience. Then, with 
proper consideration for his audience, 
von Papen extolled the réle of the in- 
tellectual in modern society, insisting 
that “everything great comes from 
the mind even in politics.” In conclu- 
sion he assailed the terrorism and 
brutality that have been such promi- 
nent features of the Third Reich. 
“He who threatens the guillotine,” 
said von Papen, “might soonest fall 
its victim. * * * No organization, 
no propaganda, however excellent, 
would be able by themselves to main- 
tain confidence in the long run, * * * 
Not by incitement, especially of youth, 
not by threats against the helpless part 
of the nation—only by a confidential 
talking it over with people can confi- 
dence and devotion be raised.” 

Remarkable as was this speech in 
a country overridden by slogans, 
propaganda, censorship and the fre- 
quent rowdyism of Storm Troops and 
the Hitler Youth, more remarkable 
still were its reception and effects. 
Though von Papen had affirmed his 
loyalty to Hitler and the National 
Socialist Revolution, he castigated the 
terrorism typified by Goering and the 
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suppression of freedom represented 
by Goebbels. To both of these Hitler 
lieutenants it was gall and wormwood. 
Though the speech was printed in a 
few first editions of some German 
newspapers, Goebbels instantly ordered 
its suppression. Not content with 
this exercise of power, Goebbels’s 
paper, Der Angriff, carried a cartoon 
on the front page a few days later 
which maliciously attacked von Papen. 


Whether President von Hindenburg 
had approved the Marburg speech be- 
fore von Papen gave it is uncertain. 
But certain it is that the venerable 
Field Marshal wired his congratula- 
tions to his Vice Chancellor and “best 
comrade” the following day. The Mar- 
burg speech placed Hitler in a very 
embarrassing position. It threatened 
a wide-open breach not only in the 
Cabinet but in the nation at large. It 
was openly attacked by all the Left 
Nazis, but it had received the formal 
approval of the President of the Reich 
and presumably the secret approval of 
millions of Roman Catholics, mod- 
erates and Right Wing Nazis. It 
changed Goebbels’s drive against 
“grumblers, critics and kill-joys” from 
a mere muzzling campaign of intimi- 
dation into a debate on fundamentals. 

In his embarrassment in trying to 
prevent a wide-open breach in his gov- 
ernment, Hitler adopted a compromise 
attitude on the Marburg speech. He 
is said to have admitted the justice of 
von Papen’s criticisms and to have 
approved its being delivered before 
a critical audience of students who 
would be able to understand it, but 
he also approved Goebbels’s order 
against its publication in the German 
press because it would mislead and 
excite the masses. Von Papen is said 
to have offered his resignation in or- 
der to free Hitler from attacks by the 
radical Nazis, but Hitler did not ac- 
cept the offer, partly because of von 
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Hindenburg’s close friendship for von 
Papen, partly because von Papen was 
believed to have the sympathy and 
support of the powerful Reichswehr, 
big business and the old aristocracy, 
and partly perhaps because Hitler 
himself had come to incline more to- 
ward moderation and the Right and 
away from the fanatical policies and 
rowdy outbreaks of Nazis on the Left. 

The ferment over von Papen’s 
speech, and the fact that he was not 
dismissed for it, probably ripened the 
plans of the malcontents of the Left. 

In Hitler’s Cabinet, which original- 
ly contained more conservative Na- 
tionalists than members of Hitler’s 
own National Socialist party, it was 
inevitable that there should develop 
sharp differences of opinion in regard 
to nearly every branch of State 
policy. Similarly in the National So- 
cialist party itself, which had been 
recruited from widely differing social 
and economic groups in response to 
Hitler’s all-embracing promises, there 
was certain to come a cleavage be- 
tween the more moderate and the 
more radical elements. This cleavage 
had been averted or obscured during 
the first months of the Nazi revolu- 
tion by the amazing and almost blood- 
less success by which power had been 
* won; by the way in which the Leader 
seemed to unite all groups by the agil- 
ity of his speeches and idealism of 
his slogan, ‘“‘The common good before 
the individual good,” and by the fact 
that all aspects of life appeared to be 
undergoing a rapid transformation 
from which each group hoped that its 
special interests would emerge with 
advantage. 

But after a year of kaleidoscopic 
and fundamental changes in economic, 
political and religious life under na- 
tional socialism, the expected benefits 
did not emerge as anticipated. In many 
respects Germany’s difficulties and 
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problems, internal and _ external, 
seemed to have increased rather than 
diminished. This brought discontent 
and dissension which gradually re- 
sulted in a cleavage between Right 
and Left, that is, one might say, be- 
tween moderates and radicals. 

To the Right belonged the old Na- 
tionalist members of the Cabinet, like 
Baron von Neurath, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Baron von Krosigk, Min- 
ister of Finance, and Baron von Eltz- 
Rubenach, Minister of Transportation, 
together with Vice Chancellor von 
Papen, Dr. Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, and Dr. Kurt Schmitt, 
Minister of Economics. To the Left be- 
longed the more recently appointed 
members of the Cabinet like Dr. Wal- 
ter Darré, Minister of Food Supply; 
Dr. Rust, Minister of Education, and 
Ernst Roehm, Commander of the 
Storm Troops and Cabinet Minister 
without portfolio. Between the Right 
and the Left, and seeking to preserve 
harmony between the two wings, were 
Chancellor Hitler and Dr. Frick, Min- 
ister of Interior; both these men, 
especially Dr. Frick, had stood closer 
to the Left in the first months of the 
National Socialist revolution, but 
both, especially Hitler, had moved to- 
ward the Right after fifteen months 
of office. 

Among the great body of the Ger- 
man people, aside from the conserva- 
tive Junkers and big industrialists, 
the Right was composed of the upper 
middle class, Roman Catholics, tradi- 
tional Protestants, Steel Helmets (war 
veterans’ organization), opponents of 
the anti-Semitic persecution and the 
less-audible members of the Nazi 
party. 

To the Left belonged the lower mid- 
dle class, the small shopkeepers hard- 
pressed by the big department and 
one-price stores, a considerable part 
of the disillusioned young people or- 
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ganized as the Hitler Youth, and the 
larger part of the more noisy Nazis 
organized as Storm Troopers and 
swollen to some 2,000,000 in number 
by the admission of many opportunists 
from among the Social Democrats and 
Communists. 

This division was by no means so 
hard and fast or clear-cut as the clas- 
sification might seem to suggest, but 
it may serve roughly to indicate the 
two groupings which began to clash 
on a great many questions. The best 
organized and perhaps the strongest 
single element in the Third Reich, the 
regular army, or Reichswehr, which 
under General von Blomberg stood 
apart from factions and ready to sup- 
port order and prevent civil war, was 
sympathetic with the Right. 

In trade policy the Left had aimed 
at “autarchy” or economic self-suf- 
ficiency, so that Germany should raise 
all her own food and be independent 
of other countries in case of war. 


They secured also an elaborate sys-. 


tem of price-fixing and control of 
agricultural products. The Right de- 
sired to stimulate foreign trade—to 
increase German exports in order to 
pay Germany’s foreign obligations 
and to buy the raw materials needed 
for German industry. But the Right 
found its efforts handicapped by the 
campaign against the department 
stores and especia!ly by the persecu- 
tion of the Jews which resulted in 
the foreign boycott against German 
goods. 

In diplomacy Hitler’s seemingly 
militaristic preparations had led to 
Germany’s being increasingly isolated. 
Hitler’s withdrawal from the League 
of Nations, dictated partly by his de- 
sire to strengthen himself at home, 
had made a bad impression among 
Germany’s neighbors and throughout 
the world generally. When he there- 
fore sought to renew friendship with 
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Italy by his visit to Venice on June 14, 
and thereby demonstrate to the world 
that Germany was not so isolated 
after all, it was rumored that Musso- 
lini insisted that Nazi interference in 
Austria should cease and advised 
Hitler to seek an agreement on the 
disarmament question, rejoin the 
League of Nations, and get rid of 
some of the radical members of his 
Cabinet, like Darré and Roehm. When 
Hitler returned from Venice it was no- 
ticed that for some days, at least, Nazi 
aggression against Austria ceased. 
This was irritating to the Left Nazis, 
who had been most active against 
Austria. Still more irritating to the 
Left, and especially to the Storm 
Troopers, was Mussolini’s rumored ad- 
vice about disarmament, which might 
mean a reduction of their own num- 
bers, and about Roehm, who was their 
commander, 

In the relations of capital and labor 
the Left was apparently becoming 
restless because more had not been 
done to put into practice the social- 
istic part of the original Nazi plat- 
form. In the new organization of labor 
which had gone into effect on May 1, 
the real power, so the workingmen 
and the Storm Troopers felt, had been 
given into the hands of the capital- 
ists. With the old trade unions abol- 
ished and the power of collective bar- 
gaining gone, the workers began to 
feel indignant that the government’s 
labor and financial policy seemed to 
be in the hands of such old capitalistic 
leaders as Dr. Schacht, president of 
the Reichsbank, Dr. Schmitt, formerly 
in the employ of a life insurance com- 
pany, and industrial magnates like 
Fritz Thyssen, who were believed to 
have helped finance Hitler into power 
and who were now exacting their re- 
ward from him in the shape of gov- 
ernment subsidies, bigger profits and 
lower wages. 
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In many respects, if one may ac- 
cept the figures of the best German 
statistical publication, the quarterly 
numbers of the Institut fuer Konjunk- 
turforschung (Institute for Trade 
Cycle Research), there was a consid- 
erable improvement in the condition 
of the German working people as a 
whole during the first year of Nazi 
rule. 

But in the campaign to reduce un- 
employment, work had been spread 
out among a larger number, so much 
so in fact that, in spite of the increase 
of the total payroll, many workers 
received less than they had been re- 
ceiving before Hitler came into pow- 
er. At the same time there had been 
a slight rise in prices, the cost-of-liv- 
ing index having risen from 117.4 in 
January, 1933, to 120.9 a year later. 
Thus, apart from the fact that there 
had been an improvement in Germany 
as a whole through spreading work 
to the unemployed and increasing the 
total payroll, many workers were re- 
ceiving less wages and paying more 
for goods consumed after a year or 
more of Nazi rule. This meant for 
them a lowering of the standard of 
living and inevitably caused growing 
discontent. Discontent was a fruitful 
soil into which seeds of revolt might 
be profitably dropped, so at least 
Ernst Roehm seems to have thought. 


The most important point of dissen- | 


sion between the Right and the Left, 
so far as the events of June are con- 
cerned, was the conflict as to who 
should control Germany’s military 
forces. Control of the military forces 
means, of course, in the last resort 
political control. There were six im- 
portant military or semi-military or- 
ganizations, five of which were sym- 
pathizers with, or direct supporters 
of, the Right. Only the sixth, the 
Storm Troops, represented Left de- 
mands. But numerically they were by 
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far the largest force—rather more 
than all the others put together. These 
six military bodies, very briefly, were 
as follows, the numbers of each being 
only approximate: 

1. The Reichswehr, or regular army, 
permitted by the Treaty of Versailles, 
numbered only 100,000, but it was by 
far the most efficient and disciplined 
force. Man for man, it is probably 
the most effective and well-equipped 
fighting force in the world. Like the 
British and American armies, it is a 
professional army; that is, one in 
which the soldiers are compelled by 
the Versailles treaty to enlist for 
twelve, and the officers for twenty, 
years. This gives it a discipline and 
training far superior to most Conti- 
nental armies which are based on the 
principle of universal military service 
with only from one to three years’ 
training. Politically it was devoted to 
President von Hindenburg and the 
old Prussian traditions. But it has 
stood aloof from parties and confined 
itself strictly to its business of defend- 
ing the State, whatever its momen- 
tary political complexion, against any 
possible attacks upon it from within 
or without. Its head, Werner von 
Blomberg, an energetic man of fifty- 
six with a distinguished military rec- 
ord, was a non-party man, though he 
has been a member of Hitler’s Cabinet 
as Minister of War since its forma- 
tion. 

According to one of the British pro- 
posals at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, it was suggested that the armies 
of all countries be given the same 
basis and period of training, in order 
that there should be a fair basis for 
comparing numbers of soldiers in as- 
signing army ratios to each country 
for its defense. It was obviously un- 
fair to count armies of professional 
soldiers with long training and high 
discipline with universal military ser- 


we 
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vice armies with short training and 
less efficiency per man. This would 
mean transforming the Reichswehr 
from twelve-year service men into 
one-year service men. It would allow 
its increase from 100,000 to 200,000 
or 300,000 men to compensate by in- 
crease in numbers for what it lost in 
efficiency by reduction in term of 
service. Germany was ready, under 
certain conditions, to make this pro- 
posed change, and some steps were 
taken in preparation for it. 

If the Reichswehr was to be in- 
creased, Roehm and some of his 
strongly partisan Storm Troop com- 
manders demanded some of the good 
positions in the Reichswehr expansion 
to be given to themselves and Storm 
Troopers of their choosing, as this 
would greatly enhance their power, 
prestige and salaries. To this demand 
the Reichswehr officers were absolute- 
ly opposed for reasons of military effi- 
ciency as well as on social and political 
grounds. Hitler and von Hindenburg 
were also opposed, and refused. Here 
was one of Roehm’s personal grounds 
of complaint and discontent which 
may partly explain his alleged “plot.” 

2. The State and local police, num- 
bering some 150,000, also permitted by 
the Versailles treaty, were primarily 
for the ordinary police purposes of 
preserving internal order. But, like the 
Reichswehr, they were an efficient 
military organization recruited by 
voluntary enlistment for twelve years. 
As Prussia was the largest State in 
the Reich, the greater part of the 
State police were in Prussia and con- 
sequently under the control of Goering 
as Prussian Minister of Interior. They 
could be counted upon to obey him in 
supporting Hitler. 

3. Similarly the Gestapo (Geheime 
Staatspolizei), or Secret State Police, 
organized a few months ago, as men- 
tioned above, was to assure the State 


against treasonable plots or other in- 
ternal dangers. It numbered, with the 
inclusion of plainclothes men, possibly 
200,000, and was under the direct con- 
trol of Goering and ready to support 
Hitler. Its secret agents and spies, in 
close touch with waiters, porters, mail 
clerks, telephone officials and all sorts 
of eavesdroppers, were in a position 
to keep Goering well informed of 
everything that went on behind closed 
doors in the Reich. It is said that it 
was through this organization that 
Goering heard of Roehm’s “plot,” and 
then flew from Berlin to the Rhine on 
June 29 to inform Hitler of it. 

4. The Schutzstaffel, or “S. S.,” or 
special protective guard of “Black 
Shirts,” was made up of several thou- 
sand selected loyal Nazi followers, 
chosen for their discipline, their im- 
pressive personal bearing and their 
devotion to the Leader. 

5. The Stahlhelm, or Steel Helmets, 
was an organization of veterans of 
the World War. They numbered some- 
thing less than 1,000,000 when Hitler 
came into power. They held reunions 
from time to time and marched 
shoulder to shoulder in their field- 
gray uniforms as in war time. They 
had all passed through the best school 
of military training—that is, actual 
war, but they had become more of a 
patriotic social body than a military 
or even semi-military organization. 
Their chief was Franz Seldte, a for- 
mer wealthy Magdeburg soda-water 
manufacturer, who became Minister 
of Labor when Hitler formed his Cab- 
inet. Being middle-aged men, well 
disciplined and experienced in the 
horrors of war, the Steel Helmets 
were inclined to moderation and the 
Right—that is, to support Hitler, and 
to dislike the noisy demonstrations 
of the more youthful Storm Troops 
and Hitler Youth, which too often in- 
dulged in rowdy behavior and disre- 
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gard of the personal rights of others. 

For nearly a year there had been 
frequent friction between the Steel 
Helmets and the more extreme Nazis 
supported by the Storm Troops. The 
latter charged the Steel Helmets with 
being reactionary in politics and of 
having monarchist leanings. Several 
Steel Helmet reunions were broken up 
by Left Nazis or Storm Troops. In 
Brunswick last Fall Steel Helmets 
were besieged and held prisoners in 
their reunion hall. In June, in a per- 
sonal quarrel in a small Pomeranian 
town, a Storm Trooper was knifed by 
a Steel Helmet man. The affair was 
given exaggerated publicity in the 
Left Nazi press and served to increase 
the hostility between the two organi- 
zations. On June 11, as Herr Seldte 
was returning to Berlin after an ad- 
dress to 3,000 loyal Steel Helmets, he 
was greeted with hoots of derision by 
a passing column of Hitler Youth near 
Magdeburg and a preceding car bear- 
ing his guards was stoned. Herr Seldte 
ordered both cars halted and stepped 
out into the road only to be met by a 
volley of insults. Storm Troopers who 
accompanied the Hitler Youth did 
nothing to check the insults shouted 
at the Minister. 

Some months earlier Roehm and 
the Storm Troop Nazis had demanded 
that in the interests of unification of 


the Nazi military forces the Steel Hel-- 


mets should be dissolved and merged 
with the Storm Troops. In accordance 
with the totalitarian principle, the 
Steel Helmet leader, Franz Seldte, fi- 
nally gave his reluctant consent. But 
not all the Steel Helmets were actual- 
ly “coordinated.” Some 150,000 of 
them retained a separate but uncer- 
tain existence after their reorganiza- 
tion on March 23 as the National So- 
cialist Federation of German ex-Com- 
batants. Early in June Roehm is said 
to have insisted to Hitler that they be 
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dissolved. Seldte disapproved and Hit- 
ler refused to comply with Roehm’s 
demand. This incident is said to have 
given rise to an angry scene between 
the Chancellor and the commander of 
the Storm Troops, and to have been 
the beginning of Roehm’s determina- 
tion to use existing discontent and the 
power of the Storm Troops to advance 
himself and enforce the demands of 
the Left Nazis, even in defiance of 
Hitler and the principle of “leader- 
ship” which makes Hitler supreme in 
the army and the State. 

6. The Sturmabteilungen, or “S, A,,” 
or Storm Troops, or “Brown Shirts,” 
formed the semi-military force into 
which Hitler organized his Nazi fol- 
lowers as he gradually increased his 
following before 1933. They were 
largely fed and clothed out of Nazi 
party funds. Marching with their 
bands and swastika banners they 
made an impressive display of Hit- 
ler’s power. They often engaged in 
bloody encounters with the Commu- 
nists. When the National Socialist 
revolution took place early in 1933 it 
was the Storm Troops that helped in 
the violent suppression of the Com- 
munists after the burning of the 
Reichstag building. It was the Storm 
Troops that were largely the instru- 
ments in the persecution of the Jews 
and the acts of violence against Jew- 
ish business men, department stores 
and foreigners who refused to give 
the Hitler salute. These acts of vio- 
lence were often disavowed by Hitler 
as the irresponsible acts of individuals 
and as wholly contrary to the Nazi 
rule of obedience and order. But 
Storm Troop rowdyism was rarely 
punished as it should have been, and 
consequently it tended to increase. 

After Hitler became Chancellor the 
number of the Storm Troops rapidly 
increased, probably to about 2,000,000, 
though Roehm claimed that he had 
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2,500,000 under his command. With 
the increase in numbers came a de- 
crease in discipline. Their very num- 
bers intoxicated the Storm Troop 
leaders with a swaggering sense of 
power. Many of their leaders, like 
Roehm and Heines, were long sus- 
pected of homosexual practices. Others 
are now said to have lived in immoral 
luxury through misappropriating the 
funds entrusted to them. No doubt 
Hitler should have long ago weeded 
out these disreputable characters. But 
he did not do so. Many of them had 
been among his first followers and 
comrades, and it was a dogma that 
early party loyalty should have its 
appropriate rewards. Moreover, Hitler 
did not like to face the task of getting 
rid of old friends and thereby making 
enemies. Accordingly, many disrepu- 
table officers were left in control in 
the Storm Troops. Their commander, 
Roehm, was even given a seat last 
December in Hitler’s Cabinet as Min- 
ister without Portfolio. 

Another change which took place 
in the character of the Storm Troops 
after Hitler came to power and sup- 
pressed the political organization of 
the Social Democrats and the Com- 
munists was the fact that many of 
these former enemies of the Nazis 
gradually sought enrolment as Storm 
Troopers, and were enrolled in order 
to swell the numbers of Roehm’s 
force or because the Nazis thought 
that in that way they could keep a 
better watch on them. These new ad- 
herents were actuated mainly by op- 
portunist motives and the hope of 
getting on better in the world by 
seeming to throw in their lot with 
the new Nazi régime, but at heart 
they remained more or less Marxian 
in belief. They resented the destruc- 
tion of their trade unions and held 
radical views on the rights of labor as 
against the capitalists. They tended 


by their influence to give the Storm 
Troops more of a swing to the Left 
and against Hitler, who seemed to 
them to have sold himself out to the 
interests of the big capitalists. 

Still another factor in connection 
with the Storm Troops was the Dis- 
armament Conference. One of the 
things which became increasingly 
clear as an obstacle to an agreement 
on armaments was the French objec- 
tion to the Storm Troops. French and 
German arguments always came to 
an impasse in the discussion of the 
forces supplementary to the regular 
army. The Germans wanted to count 
the 6,000,000 French reservists in 
numbering the French forces and es- 
tablishing ratios by international 
agreement, but the French persistent- 
ly refused. The French, on the other 
hand, insisted on counting the Ger- 
man Storm Troops, and the Germans 
replied that they were not really 
troops in the military sense at all. 
To avoid this impasse the simplest 
thing for Hitler would be greatly to 
reduce or abolish the Storm Troops. 


Thus, there seemed to be three good 
reasons why Hitler should contem- 
plate the reduction of the Storm 
Troops: (1) They had declined in 
discipline and some of their leaders, 
like Roehm, were becoming uncom- 
fortably ambitious in their demands 
about absorbing the Steel Helmets 
and acquiring appointments in the ex- 
pansion of the Reichswehr; (2) the 
fact that the Storm Troops were sup- 
posed to be more or less honeycombed 
by radical malcontents and by Hitler’s 
former bitterest enemies, the Com- 
munists; (3) and the fact that a 
diminution of the Storm Troops would 
help improve his diplomatic position 
in negotiating for a satisfactory solu- 
tion of Germany’s claim for “equality” 
in the matter of armaments, and thus 
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pave the way for her return to the 
League of Nations. 


To these three facts were added 
two official announcements early in 
June which seemed to give plausibility 
to the rumor that Hitler was con- 
templating some such diminution of 
the Storm Troops: (1) It was stated 
that Roehm was being given a leave 
of absence “for reasons of health,” 
and (2) that during the month of 
July all Storm Troopers were to take 
a vacation. There were to be no more 
marchings, celebrations and parades 
in brown shirts for a month. Fathers, 
sons and brothers might go on vaca- 
tion or relax at home with their fam- 
ilies. The order appeared to be ac- 
cepted with a sigh of relief by the 
greater part of the German people, 
long surfeited with Nazi drills and 
showy spectacles. But to Roehm, 
Heines and a little group of ambitious 
Storm Troop leaders it may well have 
looked like the beginning of the end 
of their power and prominence. They 
therefore conspired, so it was official- 
ly stated, to forestall Hitler’s action 
by seizing power for themselves, hop- 
ing to rally to their side the Left ele- 
ments of discontent under the exist- 
ing Hitler régime. Such was the back- 
ground of Roehm’s alleged “plot,” 
which Hitler and Goering suddenly 
crushed in blood on Saturday and 
Sunday, June 30 and July 1. 


In the account of the events which 
followed on these two tragic days no 
satisfactory and reliable details were 
available at the time at which these 
lines were written. No full list of the 
dead had been given out by the gov- 
ernment authorities; no documentary 
proofs of the plot had been given to 
the public; the German press was still 
under the strictest censorship; and 
foreign correspondents found it diffi- 
cult in the mass of rumors to get at 
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the truth and to reconcile the some- 
what self-contradictory and very brief 
official communiqués. It was prom- 
ised that Chancellor Hitler would 
make a full statement of the facts to 
the German people, but up to July 7 
he had not done so. Consequently 
some of what follows may be subject 
to correction upon fuller and more 
reliable information. 


Roehm left the Brown House Storm 
Troop headquarters in Munich early 
in June, as announced, and spent some 
days for his health on the Dalmatian 
coast. But he was soon back in Munich 
or at his country house in Wiessee 
near by. In Munich he was joined by 
Edmund Heines, Storm Troop leader 
for Silesia. Heines soon after the 
conclusion of the World War was a 
member of the infamous ‘“Fehme” 
societies, illegal bands of ex-officers 
and soldiers who took justice into 
their own hands. He was once sen- 
tenced to fifteen years at hard labor 
by the Weimar republican authorities 
for the admitted killing of two sus- 
pected traitors within the “Black 
Reichswehr,” an underground associa- 
tion for illegal guerrilla warfare 
against Poles and French. Later the 
sentence was annulled. Many German 
exiles and a few Nationalists within 
Germany have accused Heines of 
leading the party which set fire to 
the Reichstag building. In October he 
led his Storm Troopers in an attempt 
to seize Jewish department stores in 
Silesian cities, but the Reich Minister 
of Economics vetoed his efforts. 

To Munich came also other Storm 
Troop leaders whom Roehm and 
Heines thought they could count upon, 
and communications were opened with 
others in different parts of Germany. 
Negotiations were also alleged to have 
been opened with General von Schlei- 
cher in Berlin. Von Schleicher was one 
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of the old army officers, a man of un- 
usual ability, with a keen interest in 
politics and even in political intrigue. 
It was said that he had helped to over- 
throw first Bruening and then von 
Papen as Chancellors. He became the 
latter’s successor with the “Monocle 
Cabinet” for fifty-seven days in the 
mid-Winter of 1932-33, before he in 
turn was ousted by von Papen and 
Hitler. Though belonging by birth and 
associations to the old Prussian mili- 
tary and landed aristocracy, he was 
also known as the “Red General’ be- 
cause he wanted to make wide conces- 
sions to the economic demands of the 
Social Democrats, including the break- 
up of the great East Prussian landed 
estates to provide small farms for the 
German unemployed. Though basing 
his power on the army, he also wanted 
to give it a broad and solid foundation 
by resting it as far as possible on the 
masses of the people, that is, on the 
Left. There are thus natural grounds 


for believing in the story of Roehm’s 


seeking the 
Schleicher. 

Another less likely story was the 
official assertion at the first an- 
nouncement of the “plot” of Roehm’s 
traitorous dealings “with a foreign 
power.” Rumor naturally suggested 
the French. But both the French Am- 
bassador in Berlin and M. Barthou, 
the French Foreign Minister, indig- 
nantly protested against any such in- 
sulting insinuations. Many of the 
other powers also protested against 
any such insinuations unless backed 
up by good evidence. No such evidence 
has been forthcoming. 

Roehm is also said to have drawn up 
a list of the persons who would form 
a Cabinet to replace that of Hitler, 
and that upon this list were the names 
of von Schleicher and Erich Klause- 
ner, both of whom were later mur- 
dered at the instigation or with the 


cooperation of von 
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acquiescence of Hermann Goering. 

On Friday, June 29, Hitler had 
been in the Rhine region inspecting 
work camps and making a visit to 
the Krupps at Essen. In the evening 
Goering flew to him from Berlin 
bringing information gathered about 
Roehm’s “plot.” The Leader decided 
to act instantly and decisively. With- 
out a moment’s delay he set off from 
Bonn in an airplane with Goebbels 
at 2 A. M. on June 30 and arrived at 
Munich two hours later. According 
to Goebbels’s account in an address 
on July 1: 


At 4 o’clock in the morning we are in 
Munich. Dawn has already broken. At 
the aviation field the Leader receives a 
complete report of the situation and we 
immediately proceed to the Bavarian 
Ministry of the Interior. 

Part of the Munich §S. A. [Storm 
Troops] has gone out into the streets 
during the night, deceived by false and 
lying words. Their leaders, who have 
broken their word and their oath of loy- 
alty, are summoned immediately. 

In two brisk sentences of indignation 
and contempt, Herr Hitler throws their 
whole shame into their fearful and per- 
plexed faces. He then steps up to one of 
them and rips the marks of distinction 
from his uniform. A very hard but de- 
served fate awaits them in the afternoon. 

Now there is no more time to be lost. 
The Leader is determined to go person- 
ally to the nest of the conspirators in 
Wiessee in order to clean it out radically 
and mercilessly. In addition to his regu- 
lar S. S. [the Hitler special guard], his 
faithful comrades, Brueckner, Schaub 
and Schreck, as well as the Reich press 
chief of the National Socialist party, Dr. 
Dietrich and myself are there to accom- 
pany him. 

At a terrific rate the trip to Wiessee is 
begun. Nobody is yet to be seen in the 
streets and the villages are deserted and 
empty. It is 6 o’clock in the morning. 
Toward 7 we arrive at Wiessee. 


Without any resistance we are able to 
enter the house and surprise the con- 
spirators, who are still sleeping, and we 
rouse them immediately. The Leader 
himself makes the arrest with a courage 
that has no equal. 

I may be spared a description of the 
disgusting scenes that lay before us. 


Roehm was personally arrested by 
Hitler, deprived of his command, and 
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left, so it was said, with a revolver 
and told to draw the consequences, 
that is, commit suicide. As he did not 
do so, he was taken to prison at 
Munich and shot at nightfall. Heines, 
who was found in a neighboring room 
at Wiessee, was shot on the spot. One 
account states that he tried to draw 
a revolver on Hitler and was shot 
down by one of the latter’s guards. 
Goebbels continues his narrative: 






Shortly after the arrest the new guard 
[Roehm’s] arrives from Munich to re- 
lieve the guards on duty. Herr Hitler 
steps before them like a man and in one 
sentence gives them the order to return 
immediately to Munich. With a ‘‘Heil!’’ 
salute to the Leader, the guard carries 
out the command immediately. 

Our return to Munich is most dramatic. 
Often at intervals of a very few minutes 
we meet automobiles of the S. A. leaders 
who are going to a meeting of the lead- 
ers in. Wiessee. Old and faithful com- 
rades among them, who have had no 
idea of what was going on, are briefly 
informed. 


The guilty traitors involved in the con- 
spiracy are arrested personally by Herr 
Hitler, who turns them over to his guard. 

Reports from all over the country 
which have arrived in Munich are very 
satisfactory. The whole action has been 
carried out without friction. 

Then the Leader speaks to the S. A. 
leaders. His words are a bitter exposure 
of the small group of arrested criminals 
who had wanted to grasp the power of 
the State for themselves in league with 
reactionary elements and who had not 
even refrained from establishing rela- 
tions with a foreign power, with com- 
plete lack of consideration for the pres- 
ent situation and for the grave responsi- 
bility resting upon the Leader—all in 
order to bring their infamous and ambi- 
tious plans to maturity quicker. 

Through a life of unparalleled dissipa- 
tion they have brought the honor and 
prestige of the S. A. into discredit. 
Through their puffed-up airs and revolu- 
tionary methods they have openly 
scorned the laws of our movement, re- 
quiring simplicity and moral cleanliness. 
They were about to bring the whole lead- 
ership of the party into suspicion of out- 
rageous sexual abnormality. 


Altogether at least twenty-one per- 
sons appear to have been executed or 
murdered at Wiessee and Munich in 
the suppression of the “plot.” Among 
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them were Karl Stuetzel, former Ba- 
varian Minister of the Interior, turned 
out of office by the Nazis; Richard 
Scheringer, former prominent Nazi 
who later turned Communist; Alexan- 
der Glaser, a lawyer, who was shot 
as he turned to reach for his hat; 
Willi Schmid, music critic of the 
Munich Neueste Nachrichten; Hans 
von Seasser, aristocratic leader of the 
Munich State Police; three members 
of Baron von Aretin’s royalist fam- 
ily; and Dr. Fritz Beck, highly re- 
spected director of the Student For- 
eign Exchange Bureau, who had re- 
fused to consent to anti-Semitic dis- 
crimination in the university at 
Munich, but otherwise was not ac- 
tively identified with political parties, 
so that it is possible that he may have 
been the victim of a private grudge. 

Meanwhile in Berlin General Goe- 
ring had waited until he learned by 
telephone that Hitler had successfully 
crushed all opposition in Munich. Then 
about noon on Saturday, June 30, his 
police and special guards swarmed 
out over the streets placing guards 
in front of the houses and offices of 
Cabinet Ministers and proceeding to 
the “protective arrest” of suspected 
persons. 

Most shocking and alarming was 
the murder of General von Schleicher 
and his wife at their villa near Pots- 
dam. It was at first given out that 
von Schleicher had been killed “while 
resisting arrest” (a fairly well-known 
euphemism) and that Frau von 
Schleicher had been killed in coming 
to the assistance of her husband. But 
a later circumstantial account, said 
to be by an unnamed eyewitness, de- 
scribed the episode as deliberate as- 
sassination. 

Especially shocking to Roman Cath- 
olics was the murder of Dr. Erich 
Klausener, leader of the Catholic Ac- 
tion group, asserted to have been shot 
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“while resisting arrest.” He had been 
a friend and right-hand man to for- 
mer Chancellor Bruening, and had 
won the Iron Cross, First Class, for 
bravery during the World War. He 
was one of the ablest and most re- 
spected German Catholics, and almost 
certainly had nothing to do with any 
plottings on Roehm’s part. The al- 
leged charge against him was that his 
name figured on Roehm’s list of Cabi- 
net appointees as Minister of Trans- 
portation; he had been a civil servant 
in the Prussian Ministry of Transpor- 
tation when Severing, a Social Demo- 
crat, was Prussian Minister. 

Three of von Papen’s secretaries 
were killed—Bose, Tschirschky, and 
Kluge, the last of whom is stated to 
have gathered material and aided the 
Vice Chancellor in preparing his Mar- 
burg speech. Von Papen’s own posi- 
tion remained for many days in doubt. 
As the close friend of President von 
Hindenburg it was not safe to kill 
him, especially as the President had 
telegraphed from his East Prussian 
estate at Neudeck to the Reichswehr 
ordering it to be responsible for von 
Papen’s safety. But after Hitler re- 
turned to Berlin, von Papen did not 
take part in the Cabinet meetings, 
either because he was not invited or 
because he would not associate with 
men whom he held responsible for the 
death of his secretaries. He offered 
his resignation, and with the resigna- 
tion in his pocket Hitler flew on July 
3 to Neudeck to report to President 
von Hindenburg on the general situa- 
tion. Von Papen’s resignation was not 
accepted at once, presumably out of 
deference to von Hindenburg’s wishes. 

Within a couple of days Hitler and 
Goering appeared to have crushed ef- 
fectively whatever there may have 
been in the way of a plot. President 
von Hindenburg telegraphed to Hitler 
on July 3: “From reports submitted to 
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me I see that by your resolute opera- 
tion and your courageous personal ac- 
tion all high treasonable machinations 
have been nipped in the bud. You have 
saved the German people from serious 
dangers. I express to you my deep 
thanks and gratitude, with cordial re- 
gards.” And to Goering he sent a simi- 
lar telegram of thanks and gratitude. 

On the same day the Cabinet, pre- 
sided over by Hitler but with von 
Papen absent, adopted a law consist- 
ing of a single paragraph which by 
implication admitted that the killings 
had been illegal: “The measures 
executed for the purpose of crushing 
the traitorous attacks of June 30 and 
July 1 and 2 against the State and 
the nation are hereby legalized as in 
self-defense of the State.” 

In several short statements both 
Hitler and Goering emphasized that 
the danger had been averted, that 
there was no need for further execu- 
tions and that the people should 
settle down to a normal life of peace 
and calm. As if to emphasize the re- 
turn to normal conditions, the Cabinet 
proceeded, after legaiizing the execu- 
tions, to adopt some twenty new laws, 
mostly dealing with ordinary affairs. 
The “second revolution” was finished. 
Concessions were made by the Nazi 
government on _ several questions 
which had long been causing trouble 
and unrest with the hope of bringing 
about a kind of political truce which 
would hasten the calm sought by the 
authorities. At the end of the week, 
on July 7, as if to symbolize that all 
was again serene, Hitler left for his 
Summer home in the Bavarian Alps. 

Among the more important conces- 
sions and other measures to secure 
peace was an agreement with the 
Roman Catholics by which the Nazis 
promised to postpone for a year all 
their plans for absorbing completely 
the Catholic Youth organizations and 
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labor organizations. This compromise 
was the result of negotiations which 
had been going on for several days in 
Berlin before the sudden executions, 
and reflected a desire on both sides 
to defer the question of the inter- 
pretation and the application of the 
Concordat until heated spirits on both 
sides had had time to calm down. 

At a meeting of the Nazi party lead- 
ers at Flensburg emphasis was given 
to the view that the great body of the 
Storm Troops had been loyal and 
worthy followers of Hitler and that 
only a few of the leaders had been 
guilty of traitorous and disgraceful 
conduct. Nevertheless, the order of 
early June (which probably precipi- 
tated the crisis) was adhered to, 
namely, that during July the Storm 
Troops were to cease all their activi- 
ties and not wear their brown uni- 
forms. It was generally expected that 
they would not be disbanded com- 
pletely at the end of July, but would 
be reduced to perhaps 20 per cent of 
their former numbers. Their new 
commander in place of Roehm, Victor 
Lutze, was also expected to move the 
Storm Troop headquarters from the 
Brown House in Munich to the rooms 
in the Chancery at Berlin from which 
von Papen’s belongings had been re- 
moved to his private house. This 
change would bring it under closer 
supervision of the government. Prob- 
ably also there will be a rigid cleans- 
ing of such Storm Troops as are al- 
lowed to continue to exist, to make 
sure that all are loyal party members 
and thoroughly reputable characters, 
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and also that no Communists and So- 
cialists are allowed to creep in. 

In order to deal with the domestic 
economic situation, Dr. Kurt Schmitt 
was given powers which virtually 
made him economic dictator. He is 
generally regarded as a sound econo- 
mist of unusual ability and experience. 
As Minister in Hitler’s Cabinet he has 
long been opposed to the economic 
persecution of the Jews and to many 
radical Nazi economic proposals. This 
seemed to indicate that Hitler had 
shifted more to the Right and that 
more moderate policies are to be ex- 
pected. Unfortunately, Dr. Schmitt 
suffered a nervous breakdown just be- 
fore the recent crisis, fainting during 
a speech, partly from overwork and 
partly, perhaps, from annoyance that 
in the past he has often been unable to 
make his views prevail. Possibly his 
hope in a new trend to the Right may 
give him new courage and strength. 

In spite of all the difficulties facing 
the Nazi régime it would appear, as 
these lines are written, that the Leader, 
by his energy and summaryexecutions, 
has triumphed pretty completely over 
his enemies, and that, though his 
power is not so strong as before this 
terrible and bloody revelation of in- 
ternal opposition, it is still great 
enough to enable him to hold effective- 
ly the reins of government. In fact, by 
bringing in a new and stricter discip- 
line and by swinging away from ex- 
cesses of some of his more fanatical 
and radical followers in the direction 
of moderation, his power may even be 
placed on a more solid foundation. 


Catalonia Defies Madrid 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania 


HE outstanding events in Spain 

during June arose on the issue 
of the autonomy guaranteed to Cata- 
lonia by the Constitutional Cortes. 
The Catalan Generalitat in March 
passed a measure regulating land cul- 
tivation contracts between owners 
and tenant farmers by which the 
peasants could, after twelve years, 
become owners of the land they culti- 
vated. On appeal to the Tribunal of 
Constitutional Guarantees the meas- 
ure was declared unconstitutional. 


With this decision Premier Samper 
stated that his government was in 
complete accord, adding that under 
the Constitution the national govern- 


ment alone was charged with land 
legislation and the regulation of cul- 
tivation contracts. Against this the 
Left, or Esquerra party, of the Cata- 
lan delegation in the Cortes protested 
loudly and withdrew in a body on 
June 12. Twelve nationalist Basque 
Deputies also marched out as a pro- 
test at the delay of the Cortes in 
granting autonomy to their country. 


The revival of the Separatist move- 
ment, though serious, is less danger- 
ous because the Esquerra Deputies in 
the Cortes constitute a minority of 
the Catalan delegation. But the gov- 
ernment at Barcelona, which as a 
result of the last Catalan election is 
controlled by the Esquerra, promptly 
repassed the rejected measure with 
an additional article, making it retro- 
active to the date of its original pro- 
mulgation in April. Violent denuncia- 
tions of the national government, 
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which, it was argued, “must now re- 
treat or resort to violence,” were 
uttered on all sides. ‘““We are ready,” 
declared President Companys, ‘‘to sac- 
rifice our lives for Catalan autonomy.” 
Crowds of angry demonstrators in 
Barcelona trampled the national flag 
under foot in a monster reception to 
the insurgent Deputies from the 
Cortes. 


Remaining unperturbed amid the 
excitement, Premier Samper prepared 
a juridical solution and obtained its 
adoption by the Cabinet on June 25. 
It directed the government’s agents 
and officers to reject all land con- 
tracts drawn up under the Catalan 
act, but promised the introduction of 
a bill in the Cortes which will embody 
many of the provisions of the Catalan 
measure in order to satisfy the tenant 
farmers. A heated discussion in the 
Cortes revealed clearly that the Pre- 
mier had the support of Parliament. 
In the meantime, the termination of 
the state of alarm which has been in 
force for some time indicates that the 
government believes it has the situa- 
tion well in hand. From the beginning, 
it has looked upon the precipitation of 
the Catalan problem as another effort 
to embarrass the Ministry and force 
the dissolution of the Cortes. This is 
also the interpretation the govern- 
ment puts upon the much-talked-of 
agricultural labor strike earlier in the 
month. 


UNREST IN SPAIN 


The strike of the agricultural work- 
ers scheduled for June 5 did not ma- 
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terialize, and the finest crop the na- 
tion has had in years has been saved. 
In protest against the repeal of the 
law forbidding agricultural workers 
to leave their villages in search of 
work, and in the hope of embarrassing 
the government, the Socialist Federa- 
tion of Workers of the Soil ordered its 
2,000,000 members to go on strike and 
appealed to another 2,000,000 farm 
workers of the Syndicalist unions to 
join them. One of the reasons for the 
failure of the strike was the prompt 
and effective steps taken by the gov- 
ernment to mitigate the evils of the 
agricultural situation. In the first 
place, it issued a decree which de- 
clared that harvesting was a public 
service, and forbade agricultural work- 
ers to strike. Then it provided that all 
workers seeking work be enrolled on 
the official register, and that employ- 
ers take only those thus registered. 
In certain areas where unemployment 
was particularly bad, and where, for 
political or other reasons, employers 
had shown favoritism, they are ob- 
liged to.employ registered workers up 
to 50 per cent of the total. As a conse- 
quence, though the Socialist press re- 
ported large numbers out, only sporad- 
ic strikes occurred, chiefly in Anda- 
lusia. There some 7,000 refused to 
work on the morning of June 5, and 
ten were reported killed in clashes 
with the civil guard sent out to the 
wheat fields. 

Despite this, the Left-wing press 
made much of the discontent and cir- 
culated sensational rumors of a Right- 
wing plot to abduct President Zamora 
and set up a Fascist dictatorship with 
ex-Premier Lerroux at its head. El 
Socialista warned “militant workers 
and Socialists to be on their guard 
against the impending coup d’état.” 
Several of the Opposition journals 
were taken in hand by the authorities, 
notably the evening paper La Voz, 
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which was fined 10,000 pesetas. In the 
meantime, the government officially 
denied the rumors and assured the 
public of the loyalty of the army to 
the republic. 

Just when public feeling was most 
tense it was announced on June 6 that 
General Fernando Berenguer, brother 
of the last dictator under Alfonso 
XIII, had been assassinated. In addi- 
tion came the report of the discovery 
of a cache of ammunition in one of 
Madrid’s suburbs, implicating the 
Socialist Deputy, Juan Lozano, who 
was promptly arrested by the police 
despite his parliamentary immunity. 
At about the same time the police of 
Barcelona arrested twenty-five young 
Fascists and royalists on charges that 
they were preparing for an uprising. 

The censorship of the press, which 
had been lifted early in the month, 
has been restored, and on June 11 the 
Minister of the Interior issued an 
order which called for increased vigi- 
lance and greatly extended the powers 
of the police in breaking up demon- 
strations. 


ITALIAN ECONOMIC TROUBLES 


Italy’s serious economic situation 
did not improve during June. Times 
not only are hard but will continue 
to be so, Mussolini remarked in a 
recent speech. “We accept hard 
times,” he said; “that is why the peo- 
ple are today offering such a superb 
spectacle of discipline.’ The deficit for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 is more 
than 1,000,000,000 lire over estimates. 
This, added to the treasury issue last 
January of 4,000,000,000 lire in bonds, 
makes a total excess of $425,000,000 
(at current exchange rates) of expend- 
iture over revenue. What is more, an 
outflow of gold or flight of capital 
has started. The decline in the gold 
reserve of the Bank of Italy early in 
June approximated 1,000,000,000 lire, 
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and a depreciation of the lira seemed 
imminent. Determined to prevent this, 
Mussolini has issued decrees permit- 
ting the export of gold only in excep- 
tional circumstances. The budgetary 
estimates for 1934-1935 indicate that 
some improvement may be forth- 
coming as a result of economies and 
the recent reduction of interest on the 
national debt from 5 to 34% per cent. 

Foreign trade statistics unfortu- 
nately afford no cause for optimism. 
They show that Italian exports during 
the first five months of 1934 declined 
15 per cent as compared with the cor- 
responding months of last year, and 
that the imports in the same period 
showed a drop of approximately 10 
per cent. Despite the direct efforts of 
the government through reciprocal 
trade agreements, the control of ex- 
change and credit, quotas and other 
devices, the expected improvement 
has, as yet, not materialized. On the 
other hand, it is fairly clear that, 
without government intervention and 
support, amid the general economic 
depression throughout the world, 
Italian conditions would have been 
considerably worse. In any case, Italy 
in her foreign trade relations has 
adopted a policy of using her imports 
to secure better terms for her export 
trade. Imports will, so far as is pos- 
sible, be taken from countries that 
will take Italian exports. This in turn 
has already led to a thoroughgoing 
regulation of imports by means of 
import licenses for the basic commod- 
ities of wool, copper, coffee and seed 
oils. Technical commissions have been 
set up to carry out the regulations, 
study the situation further, and make 
recommendations. The commercial 
treaties recently negotiated are all 
based on these principles. 

The future alone can show to what 
extent the drastic measures to reduce 
wages and prices in an effort to bring 
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down the cost of production will rem- 
edy the foreign trade situation. Ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Rome to 
The New York Times of June 16, in- 
ternal conditions in general show a 
decidedly upward trend. Stock market 
quotations were firm and somewhat 
higher, especially for Italian indus- 
trials. The number of unemployed has 
been decreasing, partly through sea- 
sonal employment and partly because 
of the resumption of work by fac- 
tories, the consumption of electrical 
power having increased steadily in 
the last two months. 

The development of the twenty-two 
new corporations authorized by the 
law of Feb. 24 and approved by the 
Grand Council on May 10 has been 
proceeding steadily. It will be recalled 
that it was finally decided to set up 
corporations of “productive cycles” 
rather than of “categories”—that is, 
corporations concerned with the 
whole process by which, for example, 
wood leaves the forest to become fur- 
niture or building material. The cor- 
porations will consist of those en- 
gaged in the successive stages, or 
cycle of production, through which 
the particular article passes. Employ- 
ers and workers have the same repre- 
sentation. To these are added experts 
as advisers, three representatives of 
the Fascist party and a president se- 
lected by the Minister of Corpora- 
tions. How completely the corpora- 
tions will assume the ownership of 
the means of production and distribu- 
tion is still a matter of experimenta- 
tion and speculation. 

A census of the Fascist party, 
including affiliated organizations, 
showed on June 9 a total membership 
of 5,594,363, an increase of 1,012,721 
during the previous twelve months. 
Of these, 2,480,357 are in Black Shirt 
organizations and 1,538,000 constitute 
the Fascist party proper. 











HE work of building European al- 
liances and balances goes steadily 
forward. French diplomacy has been 
particularly active, and, even when not 
guiding the course of affairs direct- 
ly, has been a force behind the scenes. 

A cardinal feature of this diplomacy— 
as old as the days when French kings 
made friends with Scotland and helped 
the American colonists against Eng- 
land—is the establishment of strong 
friendships and alliances with States 
that are not France’s immediate 
neighbors. The principal objective to- 
day is to keep Germany harmless by 
encircling her with a diplomatic wall. 
Naturally, the field of operations is 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

The latest efforts were hastened by 
the unexpected Polish-German non- 
aggression treaty of last Spring, 
which was hailed in Berlin as a def- 
inite break in the “iron ring of en- 
circlement.” Foreign Minister Barthou 
hurriedly visited Warsaw and assured 
himself that, while bent upon shaping 
her own lines of international policy, 
Poland had no intention of deserting 
her French alliance. Paris turned 
also to Moscow, vigorously pursuing 
plans for an understanding in that 
quarter. Finally, the members of the 
Little Entente—notwithstanding the 
reluctance of Yugoslavia—were in 
early June induced to resume the in- 
terrupted task of making terms with 
the Soviet Union and thus to help 
solidify the developing combination. 
Foreign Minister Titulescu of Ru- 
mania and Foreign Commissar Lit- 
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vinov of the Soviet Union completed at 
Geneva during the first week of June 
a triangular understanding by which 
Poland, Rumania and Soviet Russia 
mutually guarantee their existing 
frontiers. Thus was brought to an 
end the long-standing feud growing 
out of Soviet Russia’s refusal to recog- 
nize Rumania’s title to Bessarabia. 

A second manifestation of the same 
diplomatic tendency is a proposed 
Mediterranean security pact among 
France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey. Ostensibly a substitute for 
fortification of the Dardanelles, it has 
been generally interpreted as a third 
step, after the Balkan and Baltic 
pacts, in the French scheme for the 
encirclement of Central Europe. The 
plan, which was presented at Geneva 
for consideration by the States con- 
cerned, is now gradually assuming 
form. Rumania and the Soviet Union 
are believed to have been invited to 
participate. 

The recurrent talk of a Habsburg 
restoration is significant. “We must 
have Otto in Austria by Summer,” 
Count Degenfeld, former Empress 
Zita’s chamberlain, is reported to have 
said to a visiting Hungarian monarch- 
ist. Other declarations by key persons, 
added to mysterious goings and com- 
ings, keep the matter perpetually agi- 
tated. The Little Entente powers are 
officially as much opposed to a resto- 
ration as ever, and France continues, 
in form at least, to support them. 
There are those, however, even among 
the most vigorous opponents, who be- 
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lieve that plans for an “imperceptible 
advance toward restoration” not only 
will be pursued but will eventually 
succeed. Even Premier Julius Goem- 
boes of Hungary, long an apparently 
implacable foe of Habsburg restora- 
tion, has been heard to say (in Parlia- 
ment on May 7) that he would never 
be dogmatic about any solution of the 
king question that would be to the 
best interest of the nation. In Bel- 
grade, where the conviction is unshak- 
en that enthronement of the Habs- 
burgs would eventually endanger Yu- 
goslav unity, there is reported to be 
fear that France will prove a broken 
reed in face of the danger. 

Indeed, just as Poland’s gesture of 
friendship toward Germany in the 
early Spring stirred apprehensions at 
the Quai d’Orsay, so Yugoslav lean- 
ings in the same direction have had 
reverberations more recently. A com- 
prehensive trade agreement between 
Belgrade and Berlin is expected to 
double Yugoslav exports to the North- 
ern country. Press comment, both at 
the time when the agreement was 
signed and when it went into effect 
on June 1, indicated Yugoslavia’s in- 
clination to swing over from depend- 
ence upon France to something very 
like dependence upon Germany. As a 
result, Foreign Minister Barthou, who 
had paid significant visits to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia in April, seized 
the opportunity not only to visit Bu- 
charest on June 19-21, when the per- 
manent council of the Little Entente 
was in session there, but to return by 
way of Belgrade. 

M. Barthou left on June 26 for 
Vienna, with Belgrade still wondering 
whether Germany would not prove a 
stronger ally against the Habsburgs 
than France. As for Yugoslav recog- 
nition of the Soviet Union—beyond 
that rather indefinitely implied in the 
attitude of the Little Entente referred 
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to above—the most that the Foreign 
Minister could get from King Alexan- 
der was a promise that he would visit 
Paris in the Autumn, when the sub- 
ject might be reopened. 

Hungary was an interested specta- 
tor of all that occurred. It is fairly 
clear that such chances as there may 
have been that Hungary would even- 
tually be induced to make common 
cause with the Little Entente States 
were lessened by M. Barthou’s anti- 
revisionist attitude. Indeed, one sus- 
pects that we have here another of 
the long line of occasions on which 
the cause of Balkan cooperation and 
concord has suffered from acts and ut- 
terances of self-seeking great powers. 


POLAND AND LITHUANIA 


What is the actual object of Polish 
foreign policy? That is something the 
puzzled chancelleries and diplomats 
of Europe would like to know. Cer- 
tain elements in the picture are per- 
fectly clear. The country is bent upon 
achieving recognition as a “great 
power.” Her alliance with France still 
stands; yet she is determined hence- 
forth to rely principally upon her own 
resources. With Germany she has se- 
cured an agreement which embodies, 
among other things, a surrender of 
the German claim to the Corridor. 
With Russia she has a non-aggression 
agreement (renewed on May 5 until 
1945 at least) carrying with it a 
definite abandonment by Moscow of 
all active support of the Lithuanian 
claim to Vilna. Poland has a strong 
army built up by Marshal Pilsudski. 
Thus Poland is in a position to play 
a lone hand, and has indicated, at 
Geneva and elsewhere, that she is not 
averse to doing so. 

A correspondent of The New York 
Times has suggested that Poland is 
preparing for a revival of the close 
cooperation — perhaps even actual 
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union—with Lithuania which in a re- 
mote period of history was a capital 
fact in the Central European political 
situation. Although for fifteen years 
the Lithuanians have vigorously re- 
sisted the idea of such a relationship, 
matters have been so manipulated 
that the eastern republic is now com- 
pletely isolated. Pilsudski, it is known, 
will never regard his work of nation- 
building as complete so long as Lithu- 
ania is not tied to Poland, at least to 
the extent that Scotland is tied to 
England. In the past, Polish greatness 
seemed conditioned on control of 
Lithuania. Certainly nothing would 
contribute more definitely today to 
the position which Warsaw covets for 
the new Polish Commonwealth. The 
correspondent’s surmise is not only 
plausible, but probably correct. 

The rise of the gray-shirted Na- 
tional Radicals—the Polish Nazis— 
has injected new and disturbing fac- 
tors into the country’s political situa- 
tion. Founded no longer ago than 
March, the party now has a daily 
newspaper in Warsaw and a uni- 
formed militia, and is reported to be 
making rapid progress among unem- 
ployed youths and the lower middle 
class. The government for a time 
looked upon it tolerantly in the hope 
that the movement would split the old 
Nationalist party and thus weaken 
Marshal Pilsudski’s most dangerous 
enemy. To some extent, the National- 
ists actually have been weakened. But 
in the meantime, the new party has 
built up sufficient strength to be- 
come, in some sections of the coun- 
try, as great a menace to the govern- 
ment bloc as the Nationalists them- 
selves have been. The assassination of 
Bronislaw Pieracki, Minister of the 
Interior, on June 15 was laid at the 
door of the Gray Shirts and evoked 
from government circles statements 
which indicated that the party would 
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thenceforth be placed under restraint 
and probably eventually suppressed. 


RUMANIAN POLITICS AND 
ROMANCE 


The volatile character of Rumanian 
politics was illustrated anew by the 
threat of a dictatorial coup at the 
end of May. For many months dis- 
satisfaction had been growing in mili- 
tary as well as business and political 
circles because of the laxness of ad- 
ministration, and especially because 
of the “unconstitutional” policies and 
private life of King Carol. Fearing a 
coup by the army on lines similar to 
that carried out in Bulgaria, the 
sovereign was ready to set up a dic- 
tatorship under former Premier Alex- 
ander Averescu. At that moment the 
two leading political parties—the Lib- 
erals (now in power) and the Na- 
tional Peasants, which have invari- 
ably been at each other’s throats— 
unexpectedly thrust aside the dissen- 
sions of a decade, declared simultane- 
ously against dictatorship, and com- 
pelled the King to abandon his plan. 
To placate the army, Marshal Prezan, 
known as Rumania’s most dignified 
and respected soldier, was made War 
Minister; to appease the Constitution- 
alists a special session of Parliament 
was called for June 14 to pass the 
budget. A warning sounded by the 
French Minister in Bucharest that 
any change of government which af- 
fected the position of Foreign Minis- 
ter Titulescu would be regarded by 
France as an unfriendly act also aided 
in preventing a coup d’état. 

Ten days later—on June 8—King 
Carol celebrated the fourth anniver- 
sary of his enthronement. Dowager 
Queen Marie, summering in her cha- 
teau on the Black Sea, did not go to 
Bucharest for the event, and the Op- 
position parties, having but lately 
helped thwart the monarch’s dictato- 
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rial plans, did not participate. Once 
more, the deep rift between those Ru- 
manians who stand with the King and 
those who would like to be rid of him 
was made apparent. 

Absent in person, as she must al- 
ways be when Carol appears in public, 
but undoubtedly getting as much sat- 
isfaction out of the celebration as any 
one, was the titian-haired Magda Lu- 
pescu. She it was who accompanied 
the Prince in 1925 when he was 
shipped off to London by the un- 
friendly Bratianus to represent Ru- 
mania at the funeral of Dowager 
Queen Alexandra. She it was for 
whom he renounced his throne, and 
with whom he spent years of exile, 
first at Neuilly, near Paris, and later 
on the Riviera. In June, 1930, when 
Carol suddenly returned to Bucharest, 
snatched the crown from the head of 
his 7-year-old son Michael, and took 
up the job of ruling a scandalized and 
divided country, Magda Lupescu fol- 
lowed him within a fortnight. 

What the clever daughter of the 
proprietor of an automobile acces- 
sories shop located hardly a hundred 
yards from the royal palace has meant 
to King and country since those 
stormy days is set forth by John 
Gunther, Central European correspon- 
dent of the Chicago Daily News, in 
the July Vanity Fair. To begin with, 
says Mr. Gunther, “‘the point might be 
made that Magda Lupescu, the King’s 
favorite, is the most respectable per- 
son in Rumania. She lives in a coun- 
try monstrously corrupt and mon- 
strously licentious, but her fidelity to 
King Carol, a scamp, is notorious. She 
sins in the flesh, but shines in the 
spirit; she is loyal, she is discreet, and 
she has character.” 

Indignant that Helene, the wife who 
had divorced him, was so unreasona- 
ble as to refuse a reconciliation unless 
he gave up his mistress, Carol, soon 
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after becoming King, caused her to he 
removed from the country; whereupon 
Magda Lupescu became Queen in 
everything but name, and as such she 
has since been virtual ruler of the 
realm. Around her arose a sort of 
extra-legal court, a camarilla which 
nowadays makes its headquarters at 
Sinaia, the lovely mountain Summer 
capital where Carol spends the greater 
part of his time. She could marry the 
King any minute if she cared to do 
so, but, says Mr. Gunther, she well 
knows that this might mean the end 
of the dynasty. Even as it is, people 
in Bucharest say freely that Michael 
will again be King before Carol dies. 
Because of her, the King cannot be 
crowned; that he would go rather 
than give her up, no one doubts. 
Maniu, as Premier, tried to get rid of 
certain members of the Sinaia cama- 
rilla, but was himself dismissed. 
Titulescu, after battling hard, was a 
trifle more successful, but even he did 
not ask that Magda Lupescu be sent 
away. As Mr. Gunther remarks, he 
realized that no one can ask Carol 
that and survive. 


THE BULGARIAN DICTATORSHIP 


Raised to power by the military coup 
of May 19, the dictatorial Gueorguiev 
government of Bulgaria has made a 
vigorous beginning, and in doing so 
has, for the time being at all events, 
gained substantial popular support. 
Its measures of economy—starting 
with a halving of Ministerial sal- 
aries—have been commended, and its 
decision to reopen relations with Rus- 
sia has been hailed as promising a 
much-needed market for Bulgarian 
products. Two principal policies em- 
barked upon will, however, test its 
strength to the utmost. One is the 
abolition of all political parties. The 
other is the total and final suppres- 
sion of a Macedonian revolutionary 
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movement that for fifteen years has 
been a dominant factor in all Bul- 
garian domestic and foreign policy. 

That the typically Fascist procedure 
of banning political parties would be 
adopted was foreordained by the suc- 
cess of the coup. The avowed object 
of the military men who engineered 
the stroke was to liberate the country 
from the rule of parties and from the 
chaos into which that rule had plunged 
it. In an endeavor to consolidate its al- 
ways precarious position, the previous 
Muschanov government had multiplied 
public offices until nearly 3 per cent 
of the population were officeholders 
and salaries absorbed almost half of 
the budget. Corruption was rife and in- 
efficiency characterized every branch 
of the service. The country’s affairs 
drifted from bad to worse while party 
leaders conspired against each other. 
That party interests should be subor- 
dinated to the vital concerns of the 
nation, every one was ready to con- 
cede as a matter of principle, but from 
parties and politicians came no indi- 
cation of willingness or ability to 
make the necessary sacrifice. 

The military coup once carried out, 
Premier Gueorguiev admitted that the 
dissolution of all parties was “being 
studied’; early in June a decree to 
that effect was issued. All parties 
were declared illegal; every form of 
party activity was forbidden; a sys- 
tem of permits was instituted under 
which eleven of the twenty-one Sofia 
newspapers, being party organs, were 
suppressed. Foreign observers, includ- 
ing members of the legations, were of 
the opinion that from the standpoint 
of the security of the régime the step 
was a grave mistake. Since few peo- 
ples are more deeply interested in 
politics than the Bulgarians, it was 
predicted that with all open and legiti- 
mate political life prohibited, they 
would turn to subterranean activ- 
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ities of the very sort which, as carried 
on by the Macedonians, the new gov- 
ernment is pledged to destroy. The 
intention of M. Gueorguiev and his 
associates to end “politics” once and 
for all, however, was unmistakable. 

So far as decrees can bring it to 
pass, the Macedonians and their sym- 
pathizers have been converted into 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens. All 
parts of the country heretofore con- 
trolled by the dominant Mihailov fac- 
tion have been divided between the 
prefectures of Plovdiv and Sofia; local 
officials nominated by Mihailov lead- 
ers have been displaced; the collection 
of taxes by Macedonian organizations, 
heretofore common in certain South- 
ern districts, has been forbidden; all 
Macedonians having arms and ammu- 
nition were ordered to surrender them 
to the government by June 13; lead- 
ers of the famous I. M. R. O. have 
been arrested and either imprisoned 
or ordered to stay away from all 
Macedonian areas. From government 
reports, one would gather that a full 
victory has been won and that the 
Macedonian problem is settled. From 
other sources it is known, however, 
not only that the principal rebel lead- 
er, Ivan Mihailov, is still at large, but 
that detachments of comitajis are still 
holding out in the mountains and that 
various methods employed by the gov- 
ernment’s agents, notably the search- 
ing of churches, altars, and vaults for 
concealed arms, have caused much 
bitterness of feeling. 

Premier Gueorguiev on June 17 an- 
nounced his intention to govern the 
country by decree for one year in con- 
formity with Article 47 of the Consti- 
tution. Thereafter the Sobranje will 
be reconstituted so that one-third of 
its members will be elected Deputies 
and the remaining two-thirds will rep- 
resent the corporations into which the 
population is to be divided. 


Lithuania’s Short-Lived Revolt 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


HE unsettled state of Baltic af- 
fairs has been once more dem- 
onstrated, this time in Lithuania. On 
the night of June 6 Augustas Walde- 
maras, former Lithuanian Premier, 
flew to Kaunas by airplane and at- 
tempted to oust the existing govern- 
ment. The plot was so timed as to co- 
incide with a test mobilization of the 
Kaunas garrison, portions of which 
were known by Waldemaras to be 
sympathetic. But President Smetona 
refused to treat with his one-time col- 
league, and the “revolution” was soon 
over. Waldemaras and a few others 
were arrested, the Army Chief of 
Staff resigned, and order was re- 
stored without loss of life. On June 17 
a court-martial sentenced Waldema- 
ras to twelve years at hard labor. 
The attempted coup was not, how- 
ever, without political effect. On June 
8 the Tubelis Cabinet resigned. The 
new government formed a few days 
later was again headed by Dr. Tubelis, 
but M. Lozoraitis replaced Dr. Zau- 
nius as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and several other portfolios changed 
hands. No drastic alteration of do- 
mestic or foreign policy is to be ex- 
pected from the reorganization, since 
Lithuania has, for years, been ruled 
by a small nonparliamentary group, 
rather than by a Cabinet responsive 
to popular or party will. 
Waldemaras, it is said, was inspired 
to seek power once again in order to 
advance German interests. Rumor had 
it that Berlin, greatly disturbed by 
the so-called persecution of German 
National Socialists in Memel by the 
Tubelis government, had abetted the 


move in the hope that a change in the 
Lithuanian Cabinet would improve 
Germany’s position. 

It seems equally probable, however, 
that Waldemaraswas impelled to act as 
he did by the reports of Lithuania’s 
impending agreement with Poland on 
the much-debated Vilna matter. Long 
one of the most outspoken champions 
of his country’s rights to the disputed 
territory, Waldemaras has had a re- 
markable and stormy career. It was 
he who was selected by the Council of 
State in 1918 to head the first nation- 
al Cabinet. In 1926 he was once more 
named Premier after a military coup 
d'état, and for nearly three years 
ruled the country as virtual dictator. 
His downfall in September, 1929, was 
attributed to dissension within the 
government, particularly to the fact 
that he appeared to be eclipsing Presi- 
dent Smetona. Whether or not person- 
al animosity was involved, he was suc- 
ceeded by Smetona’s brother-in-law, 
Jan Tubelis. 

Waldemaras entered the Tubelis 
Cabinet as Foreign Minister, but 
within a few weeks resigned the post. 
In 1930 he was indicted on charges of 
high treason, expelled from his party 
and interned on a country estate. 
Formal charges of high treason were 
again preferred by the government in 
1931 and the ex-Premier was tried for 
embezzlement in 1932. Cleared of 
this latter accusation, Waldemaras 
was none the less still forbidden to 
live in Kaunas, and it was from exile 
that he flew to the capital to make 
what appears to have been his final 
bid for power. Barring an unexpected 
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political upset, this fiery leader will 
no longer figure in Lithuanian public 
life. 

BALTIC DIPLOMACY 

The relations of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania to their Eastern Euro- 
pean neighbors once more figure in 
the news. The matter has two aspects 
—one concerning such action as the 
Baltic States themselves may take, 
the other such broader action as 
would involve also Germany, the So- 
viet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
perhaps Finland and Sweden. 

The proposed bloc of Estonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania has, so far, not 
been formed, although negotiations 
between the respective Foreign Of- 
fices continue. Aides-memoires were 
exchanged during April and May, and 
Latvia and Estonia, already linked by 
the accord signed on Feb. 17, have 
found that their proposals were not 
unfavorably received in Kaunas. The 
chief difficulty is over Poland, with 
whom Estonia is extremely friendly 
and Lithuania traditionally unfriend- 
ly. The Estonian Foreign Minister 
paid an official visit to Warsaw in 
May, and then assured the Polish 
Foreign Office that no Baltic union 
hostile to Poland would be formed. 
Early in June, however, the Lithua- 
nian Government invited Estonia and 
Latvia to send representatives to 
Kaunas to discuss cooperation, and on 
July 7 the Foreign Ministers of the 
three countries met in the Lithuanian 
capital to begin their deliberations. 

Thus it may be that Polish-Lithu- 
anian reconciliation impends. During 
the latter part of June Colonel Alex- 
ander Prystor, former Polish Foreign 
Minister, unofficially visited Kaunas 
and conferred with President Smetona 
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and Foreign Minister Lozoraitis. Dis- 
patches from Kaunas indicated that 
Colonel Prystor would return with 
definite proposals after consulting 
Marshal Pilsudski. 

Of larger scope, and described as 
of cardinal importance in Franco- 
Russian policy, is the scheme for 
guaranteeing the independence and 
integrity of the Baltic States. The end 
in view, obviously, is to check German 
expansion to the east. In December, 
1933, Russia suggested that Poland 
join her in formally insuring the free- 
dom of Finland and her Baltic neigh- 
bors, but the plan failed when Finland 
refused such assistance. Another at- 
tempt was made by M. Litvinov in 
April, with Germany instead of Poland 
invited to become the co-guarantor. 
Berlin, however, replied that since 
neither Germany nor Russia harbored 
designs on the Baltic States, such an 
agreement was useless and could be 
interpreted only as an unfriendly ges- 
ture toward Poland. 

The Baltic States apparently were 
not consulted during this latter nego- 
tiation, and there is some reason to 
believe that because they were not the 
completion of an agreement among 
themselves will be hastened. Moreover, 
since they object to the réle of shuttle- 
cock in a game between Moscow and 
Berlin, Estonia and her two sister 
nations may seek their own guarantee 
of security by participating in what 
has come to be known as the “Eastern 
Locarno” plan. This arrangement 
would involve all Eastern Europe in 
pacts of mutual assistance against a 
disturber of the status quo, and may 
be formally discussed if Russia be- 
comes a member of the League of Na- 
tions. 





Soviet Economic Gains 


By EpGAR §S. FuRNISSs 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 


OR some months the domestic af- 
fairs of the Soviet Union have 
been overshadowed by the more dra- 
matic events in the sphere of interna- 
tional relations. Little attention has 
consequently been paid by the outside 
world to the progress of the Five-Year 
Plan or the internal economic develop- 
ment of the country. Yet, while inter- 
est has been absorbed by Soviet diplo- 
matic activities, the program of do- 
mestic reconstruction has been pushed 
steadily forward, and the industrializa- 
tion program has, as a whole, been 
making satisfactory progress. 


The automotive industry is a case in 
point. Two years ago this industry, 
recently constructed on a gigantic 
scale with all the physical equipment 
acquired to make it one of the world’s 
outstanding examples of mass produc- 
tion, was in such a hopeless state of 
inefficiency that the government was 
obliged to shut down its principal 
units. Since then, however, both man- 
agement and labor have been slowly 
correcting the faults of their own ig- 
norance and inexperience. 


The enormous Gorky plant at Nijni- 
Novgorod was given a schedule of 
140,000 cars and trucks annually to 
be achieved by the end of 1933. The 
entire output for the year was less 
than 27,000 units, but on June 1, 1934, 
the plant was producing 200 units 
daily, an annual rate about half that 
prescribed by the original control fig- 
ures, but almost three times the per- 
formance of 1933. The tractor plant 
at Stalingrad, also in a state of col- 


lapse in 1931, celebrated in mid-April, 
1934, the production of its 100,000th 
unit, and is now reported well ahead 
of its schedule of 40,000 tractors an- 
nually. 

The lessons learned by Soviet man- 
agement in these branches of the au- 
tomotive industry have been applied 
with success to the more recently con- 
structed plants at Karkov and Chelia- 
binsk, so that they too are operating 
successfully. Over 200,000 Russian- 
built tractors are now at work on the 
State and collective farms. The Soviet 
authorities have learned to be cau- 
tious in their forecasts of future pro- 
duction. The first Five-Year Plan pre- 
dicted an output of motor cars, trucks 
and tractors by 1937 at a rate of sev- 
eral million units annually, but the 
present schedules call for an annual 
output of about 500,000 units by the 
end of that year. There is now every 
reason to believe that these revised 
figures will be exceeded. 


Progress has similarly been made 
in the heavy metal industry, of which 
the production of pig iron is typical. 
In June, 1934, the output of pig iron 
passed the level of 30,000 tons daily, 
an objective set for the industry years 
ago which it has been struggling un- 
successfully to achieve. The present 
rate of output is slightly in excess of 
the schedule of 10,000,000 tons pre- 
scribed for 1934. The Soviet press has 
hailed this record as evidence that 
Russian labor and management have 
mastered the technique of another 
alien enterprise which is basic to the 
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industrialization program. It is admit- 
ted that steel production is less satis- 
factory, but the government is now 
hopeful that this industry will gain 
through the application of the meth- 
ods that have proved successful in 
other enterprises. 

Among the signs of Soviet economic 
progress the rapid increase of gold 
production is especially important. 
According to a statement made on 
June 3 by Serebronsky, head of the 
gold industries, the expansion of out- 
put during the past year has placed 
Russia second only to the Transvaal 
as a gold mining country. Soviet 
gold production in 1933 totaled over 
100,000,000 rubles, an amount double 
the annual production before the Revo- 
lution. At the present rate of exchange 
this output was worth $100,000,000, 
as compared with the 1933 output 
of $45,000,000 in the United States, 
$63,000,000 in Canada and $239,000,- 
000 in the Transvaal. In view of Soviet 
credit difficulties in financing im- 
ports, the significance of this develop- 
ment can scarcely be exaggerated. 

The transportation systein, a peren- 
nial cause of dissatisfaction to the 
Soviet authorities, is still the weakest 
factor in the economic structure. De- 
spite persistent and aggressive efforts 
at improvement the railroads were re- 
ported by the official press early in 
June as operating far behind schedule. 
A program of reconstruction along 
American lines, requiring an expendi- 
ture of scores of millions of dollars 
largely on imported equipment, has 
been designed by the State Planning 
Commission, but is being held in 
abeyance until foreign trade condi- 
tions are more favorable. 

In the meantime the Soviet Govern- 
ment is applying the severest methods 
of discipline to railroad executives 
and workers and in the factories pro- 
viding replacement parts for rolling 
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stock. A decree of June 5, signed by 
Joseph Stalin and V. V. Quibeshev, 
head of the State Planning Commis- 
sion, ordered a general reorganization 
of the industries auxiliary to the 
transportation system, provided new 
management and placed the entire 
personnel under strict responsibility 
for meeting the schedules prescribed 
by the economic plan. New funds are 
provided to improve living conditions 
among the workers and to increase 
working capital. The Committee of 
Soviet and Party Control, a body 
created by the last party congress to 
enforce obedience to government or- 
ders, is given power to supervise these 
industries. This means in effect that 
they are placed on a quasi-military 
footing, since failure to meet the de- 
mands laid upon them becomes liable 
to punishment as a form of treason. 

On the agrarian side the month of 
June has seen some improvement in 
the alarming conditions which recent- 
ly aroused fears of another food crisis 
in the Soviet Union. The effects of the 
drought are still apparent in higher 
food prices, and the government is evi- 
dently expecting a short crop of ce- 
real grains, but weather reports from 
the chief grain areas seem to indicate 
that there is no longer danger of seri- 
ous distress. The principal effect of 
the unfavorable harvest prospects has 
been a revision of the Soviet agrarian 
law in the direction of greater free- 
dom for the peasant. A review of such 
legislation during recent years shows 
that the Soviet agricultural policy has 
been inspired by practical considera- 
tions of the nation’s food supply much 
more than by theory. This fact is 
strikingly illustrated by the latest 
agrarian decree. 

The decree was published on June 1 
with orders to rural sections of the 
Communist party to bring its provi- 
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sions without delay to the attention of 
the farmers in all parts of the coun- 
try. The new law reduces tax burdens 
for many classes of the peasantry and 
extends complete remission of taxa- 
tion to several pioneer regions of the 
Far East, which the government is 
colonizing. The most important con- 
cessions, however, represent an ap- 
peal to the individual self interest of 
the peasants which the collectivization 
program is designed to stifle. Members 
of the collective farms are encouraged 
to exploit the open food markets for 
private profit through the removal of 
the taxes which penalize them in sell- 
ing even the products of their pri- 
vately owned livestock and gardens. 

Of even greater significance are the 
new liberties accorded the individual 
farmers who until now have been 
proscribed by Soviet agrarian policy. 
Special restrictions sought to make 
their mode of life economically so 
burdensome as to force them either to 
desert the land or to join the collec- 
tives. They were required on pain of 
higher taxation and loss of citizenship 
to cultivate their lands without the 
aid either of hired labor or farm ma- 
chinery, and severe restrictions were 
placed on the sale of their products. 
The new decree removes many of 
these burdens. It permits the individ- 
ual farmers either to employ wage la- 
bor or to use macainery, and makes 
available the open food market to 
them on terms of equality with the 
members of the collectives. 

The resolve of the Soviet authorities 
to stamp out the inefficiency and 
graft that seem to be inevitable in any 
large scale bureaucracy has brought 
an increased tension of life through- 
out the country. For months the se- 
cret police have been investigating the 
different branches of government serv- 
ice and bringing accusations of trea- 
son against individuals suspected of 
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irregularities. The harsh sentences 
meted out by the courts in these cases 
are somewhat shocking to other coun- 
tries, where lapses of government are 
viewed with easy tolerance. 

A striking example is the outcome 
of a ten-day trial at Kiev that ended 
on June 6. Here six men were sen- 
tenced to death and twenty-three 
others to imprisonment. The culprits 
included directors of the city manage- 
ment committee and executives of a 
number of factories in the district. 
They were charged with various of- 
fenses, such as the giving and taking 
of bribes, speculation in foreign money 
and violation of Socialist discipline. 
A court in Moscow two weeks later 
sentenced to death two laborers and 
sent another to prison for ten years 
on charges of graft in connection with 
the new subway in that city. 

The new law defining treason pro- 
mulgated early in June places similar- 
ly severe obligations on the general 
citizenry. This law is striking in its 
phraseology since it demands national 
loyalty and patriotism from ll, 
though such sentiments are condemned 
by Communist doctrine as delusions of 
the imperialist State. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is founded on the conception 
of a class loyalty that knows no polit- 
ical boundaries and involves no al- 
legiance to the fatherland or other ter- 
ritorial entity. Despite this theory the 
new law exacts from every citizen of 
the Soviet Union the kind of patriot- 
ism to the nation and its government 
that is not different from the na- 
tionalism of other countries. Violation 
of this obligation, if it takes the form 
of dealings with other governments, is 
condemned as treason punishable by 
death. All adult members of families 
living with or dependent on such 
traitors are to be deprived of civil 
rights and exiled for five years to a 
distant part of Siberia. 












Turco-Persian Friendship 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


IZA SHAH PAHLEVI, King of Persia, 
has paid his long-awaited visit to 
Turkey. Leaving Teheran by auto- 
mobile on June 9, he and his entourage 
proceeded overland to Trebizond on 
the Black Sea, where they embarked 
on the Turkish battle cruiser Yawuz 
(the ex-German Goeben) for Sam- 
soun. From Samsoun the party went 
by rail to Ankara, arriving on June 
16. During his stay of four days in 
the Turkish capital the Persian mon- 
arch was honored in every possible 
way by Mustafa Kemal, by the Turk- 
ish Government and by the popu- 
lace. As Riza Shah is a soldier, he 
showed especially keen interest in 
Turkey’s military development, in- 
specting troops, munitions plants and 
the defense works protecting Smyrna. 
En route from Smyrna to Istanbul he 
discussed the problem of the Straits 
with the Ghazi. After two days in the 
old capital he returned home. 

While it is possible to attach too 
much significance to this colorful 
visit, the fact remains that in the 
Near and Middle East the influence 
of monarchs and statesmen over pol- 
icy is greater than it is in the West. 
None can doubt, for example, that 
Mustafa Kemal and Riza Shah could 
arrange a close alliance between their 
respective countries if they chose to 
do so. Moreover, both leaders are prac- 
tical and energetic men. It would be 
surprising indeed if they did not dis- 
cover during their lengthy conversa- 
tions at Ankara many avenues for 
mutually profitable cooperation. They 
face many of the same problems in 
modernizing their backward countries 


and might well profit by each other’s 
experience. As to the more serious 
matter of a military alliance, it is un- 
likely that anything definite will be 
done until Mustafa Kemal formally 
returns the Shah’s visit. 


MURDER VERDICT IN PALESTINE 


The sensational trial of two young 
Palestine Revisionists, Abraham Stav- 
sky and Zvi Rosenblatt, for the mur- 
der in June, 1933, of Dr. Chaim Arlo- 
soroff, brilliant Labor leader, came to 
an end on June 8, when the Criminal 
Assize Court of Palestine found Stav- 
sky guilty and condemned him to 
death. Eight months were consumed 
by the preliminary examination and 
thirty-four days by the trial proper. 


Upon hearing the sentence, Stavsky 
reiterated his innocence, denounced 
the prosecution, the State’s witnesses 
and the judges. The latter, he de- 
clared, “have condemned not me, but 
the honor of the English people.” Ex- 
cept among the Labor party, Stavsky 
has become a hero and a martyr, and 
the authorities have taken special pre- 
cautions in view of the excitement 
prevailing among Stavsky’s followers. 
Zvi Rosenblatt, Stavsky’s alleged ac- 
complice, was acquitted by the Court 
on the ground that evidence corrobo- 
rating Mrs. Arlosoroff’s identification 
of him as one of the two murderers 
was lacking. 


In the opinion of Zionist Revisionist 
spokesmen, both in Palestine and 
abroad, the verdict was “purely polit- 
ical.” There have been many charges 
that the verdict was calculated to save 
the “face” of the Palestine police and 
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to strike at the Revisionist party, 
which for years has opposed the poli- 
cies of the Palestine administration. 


THE MIXED COURTS IN EGYPT 


Egyptian public opinion seems con- 
vinced as never before that the Mixed 
Courts system is inequitable and must 
give place to courts that are entirely 
Egyptian. In normal times there has 
been little opposition to the Mixed 
Courts, apart from that directed by 
the Nationalists against all fetters on 
the country’s sovereignty. Last year, 
however, the Cairo Tribunal ruled 
that the Egyptian Government must 
pay the service on the national debt 
in gold, despite the fact that Egypt 
had followed Great Britain off the 
gold standard and its currency had 
depreciated greatly. The government 
and nation, regardless of party, felt 
that the ruling was unjust, and the 
debt case has been appealed to the 
Superior Mixed Court at Alexandria. 
Sentiment became acute in March and 
April when Judge Vaux, President of 
the General Assembly of the Mixed 
Courts, insisted that a foreign judge 
should preside over a case in which 
former officials of the Courts sued 
the Egyptian Government for pay- 
ment of their pensions in gold instead 
of Egyptian currency. 


As the Mixed Courts are now con- 
stituted, Egypt has despaired of re- 
ceiving any aid from them in regard 
to the debt burden. This accounts for 
the vehemence of recent demands in 
the press and in Parliament for the 
abolition of the courts. The Prime 
Minister, Yehia Pasha, stated the po- 
sition of the government to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on June 7. He admit- 
ted that in theory the Mixed Courts 
were created by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, but declared that they had ac- 
tually been set up as the result of an 
international convention and could 


not be suppressed without negotiation. 
Yehia implied that such negotiations 
were under way and warned the 
Chamber that public discussion was 
apt to hinder their progress. He de- 
nied that the recent agitation had 
been the result of a deliberately or- 
ganized campaign against the courts. 


PERSIA PROTESTS AMERICAN 
OIL CLAIM 


The aggressiveness of Persian na- 
tionalism under the rule of Riza Shah 
Pahlevi attracted world-wide atten- 
tion in 1932 and 1933 when Persia 
secured drastic modifications of the 
terms of the British Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company’s concession. Embold- 
ened by that success, the Persian Gov- 
ernment is now demanding the can- 
cellation of a concession made by the 
British Government to the Standard 
Oil Company of California to exploit 
the oil resources of the British-pro- 
tected Bahrein Islands in the Persian 
Gulf. The demand was made in the 
form of a letter to the United States 
Minister to Persia in May, and on 
June 16 the Persian Government of- 
ficially forwarded a copy of the letter 
to the League of Nations for com- 
munication to all the States members. 

The Persian Government in its let- 
ter to the American Minister claimed 
sovereign rights over the Bahrein Is- 
lands, and on the ground that the con- 
cessions were acquired from “legally 
incompetent authorities,” declared 
them void. Restitution of any profit 
accruing from the concession and 
damages on account of the exploita- 
tion were likewise demanded. 


Perhaps Persia’s victory last year 
went to her head. This time a rebuff is 
practically certain, as her case is strong 
neither in law nor in equity, nor in 
an even more important regard—ac- 
tual possession of the region involved. 
Her case, such as it is, is based on a 
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claim to sovereignty over the islands 
that has been advanced from time to 
time and most recently in 1928, when 
it was firmly denied by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, then British Foreign 
Secretary. That the Persian claim is 
far-fetched is indicated by the fact 
that the last Persian rulers of Bahrein 
were ejected by invaders from the 
Arabian peninsula in 1783. While the 
Bahrein group is recognized as 
nominally independent, it is under the 
protection of Great Britain and the 
ruling Sheikh is advised by a political 
agent appointed by the Government of 
India. At various times the British 
have thwarted attempts by neighbor- 
ing powers—the Sultan of Oman, the 
Turks, the Wahabis and the Persians 
—to extend their dominion over the 
islands. As the Bahrein Islands are of 
primary strategical value in control- 
ling the Persian Gulf, and are, in addi- 
tion, of considerable commercial im- 
portance, it is only to be expected that 
Great Britain will be adamant in the 
face of the weak Persian claims. 


PEACE IN ARABIA 


The short war between Ibn Saud, 
King of the fanatical Arab sect of the 
Wahabis and ruler of Mecca and Me- 
dina, the Holy Cities of Islam, and the 
Zeidi Imam Yahia of Yemen was for- 
mally ended on June 23 with the pub- 
lication of the text of the Treaty of 
Taif simultaneously in Mecca, Sana, 
Cairo and Damascus. The publication 
of the treaty of peace in Cairo and 
Damascus, as well as in the capitals of 
the countries involved, formally recog- 
nized the efforts which Arab leaders 
abroad had put forth to bring the in- 
ternecine quarrel to an end. 

The treaty is to be valid for twenty 
years, and the preamble is calculated 
to give encouragement to those who 
dream of Pan-Arab unity. The pact is 
described as a “treaty of Moslem 
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friendship and Arab brotherhood,” 
designed to promote the “unity of the 
Arab nation, to enhance its position, 
and maintain its dignity and inde- 
pendence.” 

All future disputes are to be settled 
by peaceful means, and provision is 
made for arbitration. Each monarch 
acknowledges the other’s complete in- 
dependence and sovereignty within his 
own borders. The frontier between 
the two States is described in detail, 
and slight rectifications appear to have 
been made in Ibn Saud’s favor. Each 
undertakes to do nothing to the detri- 
ment of the other, and agrees not to 
allow his country to become the base 
of hostile action against the other, 
nor to receive refugees from the 
other’s territory in case of internal 
disturbances across the border. The 
last two points are important, as it 
was on those grounds that Ibn Saud 
complained of the Imam. 


The high contracting parties de- 
clare that their nations are one and 
agree to consider each other’s inter- 
ests as their own, though without any 
hostile intentions toward any third 
party. Each also promises to maintain 
complete neutrality and render all 
possible moral assistance should the 
other be attacked by a third party. 

Ibn Saud appears to have been 
surprisingly magnanimous with the 
Imam, and the explanation will doubt- 
less come out in time. Pressure may 
have been brought to bear on him to 
be lenient by Great Britain or by 
Italy. Another possibility is that Ibn 
Saud, who is suspected of having de- 
signs upon the Caliphate, felt that 
generosity toward his fellow Moslem 
Prince might forward that ambition. 
Heretofore he has been regarded with 
distrust, if not active dislike, through- 
out most of the Mohammedan world, 
because of the puritanical beliefs of 
his sect. 


The Fall of the Japanese Cabinet 


By GROVER CLARK 
Lecturer on Far Eastern Affairs, Columbia University 


FTER two years of uncertain ten- 
A ure, the “national” government 
of Japan headed by 80-year-old Maka- 
to Saito finally fell on July 3. The fol- 
lowing day Keisuke Okada, retired 
commander-in-chief of the navy, was 
empowered to form a new Cabinet. 

Assuming power on May 26, 1932, 
upon the assassination of Premier Tsu- 
yoshi Inukai, the Saito Cabinet was 
a stop-gap government. Prince Saionji, 
the Genro (Elder Statesman), would 
have preferred a party Cabinet, but 
it was evident that only by uniting the 
available civilian strength could a 
military dictatorship be averted, and 
Saito had been called to head a coali- 
tion. The immediate cause of its down- 
fall was financial scandals involving 
the Vice Minister of Finance and other 
men of prominence. When the full re- 
port of the police investigation was 
made on July 3, the Premier offered 
the resignation of his government to 
the Emperor. 

The army and navy, however, had 
shown increasing dissatisfaction with 
the Saito Cabinet. On July 2, for ex- 
ample, some sixty high ranking naval 
officers presented to the naval and 
military authorities a series of de- 
mands. One was that the government 
be replaced by an administration 
which could “cope effectively with the 
present situation” and put an end to 
the internal political unrest. The offi- 
cers insisted also that Japan, in prep- 
aration for the forthcoming naval con- 
ference, serve notice of the abrogation 
of the Washington naval treaty and 
otherwise liberate herself from obli- 


gations which limited her freedom to 
build warships as she chose. They de- 
manded, too, that strong measures be 
taken immediately to secure for Japan 
complete independence in her plans for 
defense and to establish the principle 
of equality of armaments. 

The presentation of these demands 
was a significant and not surprising 
consequence of the growing dissatis- 
faction of many in naval circles with 
the so-called weakness of the Saito 
Cabinet. The resignation opens the 
way for a revival of the efforts to es- 
tablish an out-and-out dictatorship— 
which is what the more aggressive of 
the military group want. 

During Saito’s administration the 
liberal civilian leaders made some 
progress toward re-establishing their 
influence in the government, but the 
financial scandal will no doubt be used 
to discredit them. Furthermore, their 
“‘weakness” will be condemned, as it 
has been, by advocates of the idea 
that Japan should press aggressively 
toward dominance in the Far East no 
matter what the rest of the world may 
say. The make-up of the Okada Cab- 
inet, unknown at this writing, will be 
an indication of just how real was the 
apparent swing from undiluted mili- 
tary control. 


JAPAN IN CHINA 


Meanwhile, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has made a move interpreted in 
China as an effort to extend by finan- 
cial pressure its influence there. 
Shortly after the middle of May in- 
structions were sent to the Japanese 
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Consul General at Nanking to reopen 
the old question of the Nishihara 
loans and the various other outstand- 
ing and unpaid Chinese debts to the 
Japanese Government and to private 
Japanese interests. At about the same 
time a representative of the North 
China administration was in Tokyo 
discussing the question with the au- 
thorities there. 


Tokyo reports have it that the 
Japanese now claim 900,000,000 yen 
(about $270,000,000 at current ex- 
change rates, or approximately the 
amount of the entire American in- 
vestment in China). In 1928, when 
Japan consented to tariff autonomy 
for China on condition that these 
debts be adjusted, direct loans to the 
Chinese Government were put at 553,- 
237,000 yen and loans to private Chi- 
nese interests at 177,240,000 yen. The 
rest of the present figure of 900,000,- 
000 yen is said to be accumulated in- 
terest. Only 64,000,000 yen is backed 
by reliable security, according to the 
Japanese. 

The Chinese claim that Japan’s ac- 
tion in reviving this question means 
simply that she is applying the idea 
voiced in a recent statement by the 
head of the press section of the Tokyo 
War Office—that the military side of 
Japanese expansion had been pushed 
far enough for the present, and that 
the economic and financial side should 
now be advanced. 

It seems particularly ominous to 
some that the Japanese propose to 
revive the Exchange Bank of China 
in Tientsin, as the agency for han- 
dling the adjustment of these loans. 
This was the Chinese-Japanese insti- 
tution through which passed most of 
the Nishihara loans. It was controlled 
from the Chinese side by members of 
the Anfu clique which dominated the 
Chinese Government in 1917-1920, and 
became anathema to the Chinese be- 
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cause it accepted these loans and in 
return did what it could to advance 
Japanese interests. The whole scheme, 
and particularly the proposal to re- 
vive the bank (which has been closed 
since the Japanese moves started in 
Manchuria in 1931), is designed, it is 
feared, to bring North China, at least, 
under Japanese financial and eco- 
nomic control. 


Other recent Japanese activities in 
China are equally alarming. On the 
evening of June 27 two Japanese 
sailors in Shanghai were “insultingly 
accosted” by a Chinese woman. One 
of the Japanese struck the woman, 
breaking her nose. When a Chinese 
constable of the Settlement police 
force tried to arrest the assailant, a 
crowd of Japanese gathered. A Brit- 
ish police sergeant of the Settlement 
force went to the aid of the Chinese 
constable. Finally, an armed Japanese 
naval patrol appeared and took the 
British and Chinese police officers to 
the Japanese naval police station. A 
crowd of Japanese surrounded the 
station for the rest of the night, while 
negotiations went on between the 
Japanese and the Settlement authori- 
ties. When the British sergeant and 
the Chinese constable were released 
from their illegal arrest at 5 A. M. on 
June 28, they and the foreign civilian 
and police officials of the Settlement 
who were with them were met by a 
shower of stones thrown by a Japa- 
nese mob. No one seems to have been 
seriously injured, however, and the 
crowd was dispersed. 

Other incidents occurred during the 
night of July 1. A Britisher strolling 
in a public park was stoned and beat- 
en by a Japanese mob. A Pole leaving 
a theatre also was beaten by Japanese 
ruffians. 

These particular outbreaks are re- 
ported to be the result of a growing 
anti-Western feeling among the Japa- 
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nese in Shanghai. The Japanese and 
the other foreigners there have not 
been on good terms since the fighting 
in the Spring of 1932, and the tension, 
as well as the uneasiness of the Chi- 
nese, has been increased in recent 
months by the fact that the Japanese 
military and naval authorities have 
sent armed Japanese forces through 
the streets of the city at night in 
“practice manoeuvres” without ad- 
vance notice and without any attempt 
to secure the consent of the Settle- 
ment authorities. Tanks and armored 
cars, light artillery, machine gun com- 
panies and detachments of infantry in 
full war equipment from time to time 
have been rushed to take up “strate- 
gic positions” at street intersections. 
Sand-bag barricades have been thrown 
up, messengers on armed motorcycles 
have hurried from point to point, and 
other preparatory moves for battle 
have been carried out inside the Set- 
tlement itself. 

The Japanese explanation of these 
manoeuvres is that they are intended 
simply to get the soldiers ready for 
emergencies. Inevitably, however, such 
actions are extremely provocative and 
create a good deal of uneasiness. 
Many Chinese are firmly convinced 
that the Japanese military authorities 
are deliberately trying to provoke a 
clash as an excuse for moving in 
troops, 

The bombing of the first train on 
the renewed through service between 
Peiping and Mukden also is a natural 
result of the Chinese-Japanese ten- 
sion in North China. Through rail 
service between these two cities was 
interrupted when the Japanese ad- 
vanced into Manchuria in September, 
1931. After prolonged discussions and 
the consideration of various plans, 
an arrangement finally was made 
in June for resuming service through 
a private Chinese-Japanese travel 
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agency—a device adopted to over- 
come the fact that the Chinese refuse 
to recognize the existence of Manchu- 
kuo, which controls the northern part 
of the line. The first through trains 
under the new arrangement started 
on July 1. A bomb exploded in a third 
class carriage of the northbound train 
when it was fifty miles out of Tient- 
sin and in the demilitarized zone 
south of the Great Wall. Four Chi- 
nese and an unidentified Westerner 
were killed. 


As this is being written, full ac- 
counts of the incidents in Shanghai 
and of the bombing of the Peiping- 
Mukden train are not available. Nor 
do the reports indicate what action 
the Japanese and other foreign au- 
thorities at Shanghai and in the north 
will take. Perhaps these particular in- 
cidents will blow over. If so, unques- 
tionably it will be because every one 
involved is extremely anxious to stave 
off a new outburst of violence; such 
incidents as those at Shanghai would 
have been the occasion for consider- 
able international furor a few years 
ago. 


CHINESE FISCAL AFFAIRS 


In August China will complete her 
purchases under the wheat and cot- 
ton loan from the United States which 
T. V. Soong, then Finance Minister, 
arranged when he was in America in 
the Spring of 1933. This loan provided 
for the purchase of American cotton, 
wheat and flour up to the amount of 
$50,000,000. The supplies were to be 
shipped to China and sold by the Chi- 
nese Government. The proceeds, by 
informal understanding, were to go 
into constructive enterprises. The 
terms of the loan included no pro- 
vision for American supervision of 
any Chinese source of revenue if re- 
payments were not made as agreed. 
The sole security, in other words, was 
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the general credit of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

In this last respect, the wheat and 
cotton loan differs essentially from 
most of China’s previous foreign bor- 
rowings. That loan is also the first im- 
portant foreign loan which China has 
floated since the China Consortium 
was organized in 1920 for the avowed 
purpose of preventing any one nation 
from assuming undue influence in 
China through loans. 

Chinese and foreigners alike have 
recognized that large sums could have 
been used to advantage in China dur- 
ing the past fourteen years for rehab- 
ilitating the railways and building new 
lines, opening mines and factories, and 
otherwise developing the country eco- 
nomically. But money from most for- 
eign sources would have been forth- 
coming only under conditions which 
the Chinese feared. Loans could not 
be floated independently of the 
1920 Consortium because the banking 
groups in that organization had a pre- 
dominant influence in the world money 
markets. The Chinese did not try to 
obtain loans through the Consortium 
because they thought of it as a device 
to allow the much disliked “unity of 
the powers” to back up financial en- 
croachments with international polit- 
ical pressure. So no foreign loans were 
made. 

As the wheat and cotton loan in- 
volved no direct money transfer or 
flotation of bonds, it did not come 
within the scope of the Consortium 
and there was no need to turn to the 
international money markets. The 
American Government simply made 
credits available by which the Chinese 
Government could buy wheat, cotton 
and flour in this country. A special 
corporation was created to handle the 
business, and the loan is to be repaid 
over a period of years. 

The original terms were that $40,- 
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000,000 was to be available for cotton 
purchases and $10,000,000 for wheat 
and flour. The purchases actually will 
be approximately $10,000,000 for cot- 
ton, something over $6,000,000 for 
wheat and something under $4,000,000 
for flour—a total of about $20,000,000. 

The Chinese Government will real- 
ize from this loan approximately $43,- 
000,000 in Chinese currency (about 
$14,000,000 in American money at 
current rates of exchange), after pay- 
ing transportation, commissions to 
brokers and other charges, and set- 
ting aside the interest and principal 
instalments for the first year. Of this 
amount, by decision of the Central 
Political Council last year, 40 per 
cent is to go for currency readjust- 
ment and improvement of the mone- 
tary system. This will take roughly 
$17,000,000. By decision of the Na- 
tional Economic Council in March, 
1934, $6,500,000 will be used for the 
construction of a system of interpro- 
vincial highways, $6,000,000 for the 
development of commercial aviation, 
$2,500,000 for irrigation and other re- 
construction enterprises in the North- 
west, $1,900,000 for emergency relief 
and rehabilitation in Kiangsi Prov- 
ince, $1,000,000 for cotton improve- 
ment and lesser amounts for the im- 
provement of sericulture and the tea 
industry. A balance will be held in 
reserve. 

Another way in which the Chinese 
Government has moved to obtain for- 
eign financial assistance without po- 
litical strings is through partnership 
with foreign firms. So far, this has 
been done chiefly in connection with 
aviation, and the American Curtiss 
interests have been the most con- 
spicuous of those which have made 
partnership agreements. The Curtiss 
contracts, like the others of this kind, 
stipulate that the Chinese shall have 
majority control. 
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pages of learned dissertations that have been 
written about the situation in the mandate. 
While not a novel of propaganda, it points a 
moral—the tragedy of factional strife and in- 
transigence among both Arabs and Jews. This 
English translation of De Vriendt Kehrt Heim 
(originally published in Germany in 1932) is 
dedicated to the late Dr. Chaim Arlosoroff, 
who, like De Vriendt in the novel, fell before 
the bullets of a co-religionist opposed to his 
conciliatory policy toward the British and 
the Arabs. That, at least, was the verdict of the 
court in the Arlosoroff case, and if true, marks 
the novel as prophetic, even though the two 
victims of Zionist intestine politics were per- 
sonally dissimilar. The book is both an under- 
standing study of the apparently insoluble 
problem of the mandate in Palestine and a 
vivid and finely written novel. Ft. Ee. Be 


The Maligned Khedive 


ISMAIL, THE MALIGNED KHEDIVE. By Pierre Cra- 
bites. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1934. $5. 


F Ismail, the Khedive of Egypt who sold 
QO his Suez Canal shares to Britain, Lord 

Cromer and Lord Milner have left an un- 
flattering portrait. His extravagance, as they 
regarded it, drove Egypt bankrupt and his de- 
position was inevitable. Judge Crabités has 
examined afresh the records in Cairo and he 
comes forward as an outspoken apologist for 
the fallen potentate. He lays stress upon Is- 
mail’s resistance to the forced labor by which, 
at the outset, the Suez Canal was constructed. 
He describes how, under Ismail, Sir Samuel 
Baker and Gordon received a mandate to sup- 
press slavery. Also, he insists that, under Is- 
mail, Egypt advanced by long strides along 
the path of education and what the West con- 
siders to be progress. That Ismail exhausted 
the credit of Egypt, is undeniable. But, ac- 
cording to Judge Crabités, the financiers of 
Europe were unscrupulous in the exorbitance 
of their rapacity. The book is, we think, faulty 
in construction. Nor is Judge Crabités to be 
accepted as judicial. He is a self-confessed ad- 
vocate arguing from the brief for the defense. 
But in every appraisal of a personality, ex- 
tenuating circumstances should be included, 
and in the case of Ismail such an appraisal has 
more than a historic significance. The deposed 
Khedive left a young son, Fuad, who today 
occupies the Egyptian throne. The question 
whether Egypt can or cannot manage her own 
affairs, finance included, is pertinent to the 
twentieth as well as the nineteenth century. 

P. W. W. 


An Anatomy of Advertising 
OUR MASTER’S VOICE: ADVERTISING. By James 
Rorty. New York: The John Day Company, 1934. $3. 
HE advertising genius of the twentieth cen- 
tury is here strung up by the thumbs, ex- 
amined and, to allintents and purposes, left 
fordead. Mr. Rorty, himself a former advertising 
copy-writer, has turned with a fine fury and a 
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great wit upon the profession he once adorned, 
and when he has done with his inspection, there 
is little left of either the profession or its pro- 
fessors. Genuinely amused and not a little im- 
pressed by what Mr. Rorty reports, some of us 
will realize at the same time that we cannot 
laugh away a business that at its peak may in- 
volve some $2,000,000,000 annually, and that if 
advertising is altogether as inane as it is here 
represented we had better weep rather than 
laugh. But before we settle down to protracted 
weeping, perhaps it would be well to await fur- 
ther reports, comments less facile than Mr. 
Rorty’s, and not quite so easily read. A really 
clever and well-trained copy-writer could make 
even the laws of gravitation seem a mixture of 
falsehood and high nonsense. ee 


England Under Queen Anne 


ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE: The Peace and the 
Protestant Succession. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. $6.50 

ACAULAY’S History of England ended 
with the death of King William III. It 
was the intensive history of a period. 

His kinsman of another generation, Professor 

Trevelyan, here offers the third and final vol- 

ume of his history of Queen Anne’s succeeding 

reign. Once more we fight the bloody battle 
of Ramillies, listen to the Royalist sermons of 

Sacheverell, marvel at the avaricious graces of 

Marlborough, and hear the news that has 

echoed proverbially for two centuries—Queen 

Anne is dead. To Professor Trevelyan, the 

brilliant antitheses of Macaulay are to be 

avoided like rattlesnakes. Style must ever be 
the servant, not the master of truth. But es- 
sentially the mind of the younger historian 
continues the mind of the elder. There is the 
same zest for research, the same enthusiasm 
for human details, the same loyalty to what- 
ever is characteristic of England, the same 
boyish love of soldiers and sailors and cam- 
paigns on land and sea. According to Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan, source material must ever be 
the foreground of history. But history itself 
should be the art of the interesting. In that 
art, Mr. Trevelyan excels. P. W. W. 


A Dean’s View of Life 


4 PRIMER FOR TOMORROW. By Christian Gauss. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. $2.50. 

N the United States, the universities are drift- 
ing, slowly but surely, toward civil war. 
On the one hand, there are the Odins 

and Thors of science, hammering on the anvil 
of destiny with thunderbolts of electricity that 
split the heads of students and even the atom 
itself. These Pagan deities, led by Millikan and 
Pitkin, whose Olympus is the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, declare that, given a free hand, they 
will enable 5,000,000,000 human bipeds to fly 
around the world in sky-scraping multiplanes, 
without anybody having to work more than 
ten hours a week and with governments 
abolished as no longer necessary. On the other 
hand, we have the humanists led by Dr. Gauss, 
proclaiming that man is master even of his 
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machines, and loudly accusing the scientist of 
the anarchist aspiration to be above the lay. 
Is the physicist to be permitted to do what he 
likes in his laboratory irrespective of the effect 
of what he does on society? This is the right 
that he claims. Is it or is it not to be conceded? 
When cities are blown to smithereens by high 
explosives will it be any comfort to be told 
that the truth about expanding gases had been 
discovered? On that interesting subject Dean 
Gauss has a decided opinion. Pr. W. W, 


A History of Palestine 


PALESTINE: The Last Two Thousand Years. By Jacob 
es a New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, 


HIE eager and accurate scholarship of Jacob 

de Haas has filled this fine book with 

a wealth of detail which, had it been 
expressed less skillfully, might have bewildered 
the reader. Lucidity and certitude of phrase 
have made possible a narrative that marches 
along the centuries with the majestic splendor 
of a mighty pageant. This is not a history of 
the Jews, whether in or out of Palestine. It is 
a history of Palestine itself, that mystic land at 
the crossroads of three continents of which, as 
Mr. de Haas declares, ‘‘the lure * * * has not 
waned; it waxeth.” Across the broad canvas 
there pass in procession Romans and Greeks, 
Arabs and Turks, Crusaders from France and 
pro-consuls.from Britain. They tread on one 
another’s heels; they reduce each other’s civili- 
zations to débris; they trample the débris into 
the soil; and it is this dust of countless gen- 
erations that Zionism is irrigating, plowing, 
sowing with seed and reaping as a harvest. 

P. W. W. 


A Survey of Medicine 


MEDICINE. A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. By Josef 
Loebel, M. D. Translated by L. Marie Sieveking and 
Ian F. D. Morrow. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1934. $3. : 

ERE, in language that can be understood 

by the layman, is an admirable brief sur- 

vey of the progress made up till the pres- 
ent in the various fields of medicine. Dr. Loebel 
attempts only to touch the mountain peaks of 
achievement in his profession, but he _ sur- 
rounds them with the romantic glamour they 
deserve. Moreover, his perspective on the wider 
functions of medicine, on the relation of mental 
and physical health and medical ethics to the 
other values of life, gives the book a balance 
that is too often absent from nontechnical writ- 

ing on medical subjects. Be. Ln B. 


Modern Portraits 


NINE ETCHED FROM LIFE—Nansen, Masaryk, Briand, 
aoe Se ee sy eee, Venizelos, Mussolini, 

y udwig. ew Y s ‘ 

Bride & Co., 1934. $3. . en 


T censorships and ostracism, literature 
laughs with a scornful gayety. Let the 
Nazis in Berlin burn Mr. Ludwig’s books. 
Elsewhere they are published in many lan- 
guages and are eagerly read. It is not elabo- 
rated biography that we have in this latest 
volume. The character sketches are to be ap- 
praised and enjoyed as vignettes. Over half- 
truths, here and there, sticklers for accuracy 
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may raise their usual riot. It is on impressions, | 
not facts, that Mr. Ludwig, as an observant and | 
peripatetic cosmopolitan, is an authority. After 
reading his book, we do really arrive at a more 
intimate idea of the great men—especially 
Rathenau—into whose acquaintance he has 
crashed his way. Mr. Ludwig is a liberal. De- 
spite all that he has had to face, he remains a 
liberal. His pessimism is only immediate. 
Looking to the ultimates, he is an optimist. 
With apocalyptic eloquence, he may foretell 
Armageddon. But out of the ‘‘final deluge,” 
it is ‘‘world citizenship’’ that will emerge. 
P. W. W. 


An Ex-Ambassador’s Brief 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. A Study in Inter- 
national Relations. By Harry F. Guggenheim. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.50 
N apologia by the former Ambassador both 

A for himself and for American policy. It 

was unnecessary for Mr. Guggenheim to 
defend himself, for it is well known that he had 
practically no discretion and simply carried out 
orders from the State Department. As to Ameri- 
can policy, his discussion is lame, to say the 
least. In an obviously ‘‘Selected Bibliography,” 

Mr. Guggenheim fails to mention Carleton 

Beals’s The Crime of Cuba, published last year, 

but that book should be read as an antidote to 

The United States and Cuba. R. L. B. 


Mr. Mencken’s Ethic 


TREATISE ON RIGHT AND WRONG. By H. L. Mencken. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. $3. 

R. MENCKEN now follows his book on 

religion, Treatise on the Gods, with one 

on morality, excellently written in his 
characteristic style. He has read the literature 
of the subject widely and diligently and di- 
gested a great mass of information for the 
benefit of those whom he no doubt regards 
as belonging to the laity. Although the work 
is not intended as a textbook, for Mr. Mencken 
would gasp in horror at the notion of his play- 
ing the part of a pedagogue, nevertheless he 
has provided a stimulating introduction to the 
study of morality as it is now understood by 
the unprejudiced and modern-minded person. 
And that does not mean that we can get along 
without a moral code. A. H. 


Spain Through the Centuries 


THE HISTORY OF SPAIN, 711-1931. By Louis Bertrand 
and Sir Charles Petrie. Translated by Warre B. Wells. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. $4. 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SPAIN. By J. B. Trend. 
New Ycrk: The Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.50. 
HE need of a good history of Spain in Eng- 
lish has long been felt. Now, in one bound, 
or at least in two, that need has been sat- 
isfied. Only the first of the two volumes listed 
above covers the whole field of Spanish his- 
tory from the time of the Moorish conquest up 
to the establishment of the current republic. 
Toward the end, however, it becomes somewhat 
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sketchy and should be supplemented by Pro- 
fessor Trend’s account of Spain since 1868, bril- 
liantly written and embellished with the anec- 
dotes that are so essential to an understanding 
of Spanish life and politics. But a special 
tribute must also be paid to M. Bertrand, who, 
in reconstructing the period of Moorish rule 
and the first century of Catholic Spain, has pro- 
duced a masterpiece of historical writing. It is 
enough to say here that our time-honored view 
of Spanish history down to the year 1600 must 
be revised in the light of Bertrand’s research 
and interpretation. r. ds B. 


Civilization of the American Indian 


EARLY DAYS AMONG THE CHEYENNE AND ARAP- 
AHOE INDIANS. By John H. Seger. Edited by Stanley 
Vestal. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. $2. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE CHOCTAW REPUBLIC. 
By Angie Debo. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1934. $3.50. 

HESE volumes are the fourth and fifth in 
the notable Civilization of the American 
Indian Series. Seger’s narrative is more 
or less informal, and reveals in an engaging 
and interesting way the experiences of a man 
who for fifty years lived among the Indians in 
Oklahoma, teaching them, recording their leg- 
ends, and learning to understand their atti- 
tudes. Dr. Debo’s study, on the other hand, 
is a thorough and well-documented account of 
an Indian civilization, and an important con- 
tribution to the history of the West. Driven 
from the Mississippi to what is now Oklahoma, 
the Choctaws set up their autonomous govern- 
ment in the new territory and sought as best 
they could to preserve their distinct society and 
institutions from the encroachment of an alien 
population. The vain attempt came to an end 
in the late 1890s, when, as the author says, the 

Choctaw Nation ‘‘passed out of existence as a 

separate political entity, and the history of 

the Choctaw people became fused with the 
greater history of the State of Oklahoma.” 
ae, ks 


Germany’s Outspoken Cardinal 


JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY AND GERMANY. By His 
Eminence Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich. 
Translated by Rev. George D. Smith. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $1.50. 


HEN these addresses were delivered last 
December by the Archbishop of Munich 
they caused a sensation not only in Ger- 

many but abroad. Nazi efforts to ‘‘coordinate’’ 
everything and everybody in Germany were at 
their height, and at that moment the drive was 
being aimed especially at religion. It required, 
then, no little courage, physical as well as 
spiritual, for the Cardinal to expose himself to 
the wrath of Nazi fanatics by announcing that 
there were limits of conscience with which 
German Christians could not accept the pagan- 
ization of their faith. Nor did he shrink from 
his duty, as he saw it, of pointing out the his- 
torical inaccuracies and dishonesties of Nazi 
attacks upon the Judaic heritage of Christian- 
ity. The addresses possess high merit as 
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studies of the influence of Judaism on Chris. 
tianity, quite apart from their significance jp 
the German religious struggle. Cardinal Fay). 
haber’s fearlessness, learning and broad under. 
standing may well give him the rdle of q 
Bavarian Mercier. nb. 8 


Interpreting the Southwest 


SKY DETERMINES, AN INTERPRETATION OF THR 
SOUTHWEST. By Ross Calvin, Ph. D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.50. 

ALDLY stated, the thesis of this book js 

B that physical environment influences peo- 

ple and things. This certainly is no revela- 
tion at this late date, and in proclaiming the 

“theory’’ that New Mexican flora, fauna and 

civilizations are the result of New Mexican cli- 

mate, Dr. Calvin is proclaiming only what no 
one in his right senses would ever question. 

Sky determines Yucatan, Zanzibar, Ceylon, 

North Dakota. Once his ‘‘theory’’ is nailed 

down, however, Dr. Calvin is a delightful 

writer. He has an unusual and delicate style, 
an eye. for subtleties, and obviously a nice 
understanding of what he is talking about. His 
description of the New Mexican landscape, the 
ancient peoples and their remains, the armed 
conquistadores, the Pueblenos, the irreconcil- 
able Apaches—the past and present of the 

Southwest, in other words—is an admirable 

blend of learning and humanity, and the book 

may well be set down as one of the most pleas- 
ing informal sectional histories that we have 
today. fu. Fs 


Men Without a Country 


STATELESSNESS: With Special Reference to the United 
States. By Catheryn Seckler-Hudson. Washington 
(D. C.) Digest Press, 1934. 

6c VERY man,” declared Thomas Jefferson, 

in 1801, ‘‘has a right to live somewhere 
on the earth,’’ and it is about seventy 
years since Edward Everett Hale published the 
famous story which described the plight of 

A Man Without a Country. This book is de- 

voted to the national and international laws 

which, for any reason, deprive the citizen of 
citizenship and leave him with no life to live 
save exile. Elaborately documented, the treatise 
is authoritative and invaluable as a noteworthy 
contribution to the knowledge of the painful in- 
humanity by man to man which Dr. Nansen 
sought to ameliorate, at any rate, in part, by 
means of the international passports that are 
known popularly by his honored name. 

PW. W. 


A Portrait of the Ghazi 


A YEAR’S EMBASSY TO MUSTAFA KEMAL. By 
Charles H. Sherrill. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. $3. 

S a biographer, General Sherrill belongs to 

A the hero-worship school, and the charac- 

ter and exploits of his subject are nowhere 
sullied by doubts or criticism. Mustafa Kemal 
is described as a colossal figure—a nation- 

builder, a reformer almost without parallel, a 
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brilliant soldier, and in addition to all this a 
patriot of sincerity, determination and fore- 
sight. Superlatives are easy, so easy in fact 
that we abroad are naturally somewhat suspi- 
cious of accounts of the great man that do not 
give ‘‘us the other side.’’ But General Sherrill, 
like others who have written about the Ghazi, 
seems to have fallen completely under the spell 
of his personality and achievements. Only 
Wortham presumes to have discovered Mus- 
tafa’s ‘‘tendon of Achilles’’—in the field of eco- 
nomics, where enormously high taxes and re- 
‘ strictions on finance and commerce have placed 
a tremendous burden on the Turkish people. 
For General Sherrill, however, the Ghazi is a 
Napoleon, a Washington, a Henry VIII and a 
Martin Luther all rolled into one. Thus far the 
General seems to be right; only time can ren- 
der the final verdict. R. i B. 


World Economics 


INTRODUCTION TO WORLD ECONOMICS. By Kemper 
Simpson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1934. $3.50. 
HE title of this solid study is somewhat mis- 
leading, as the author delves deep into the 
intricacies of international finance and 
commerce and merely avoids language that 
would be too technical for the layman. Mr. 
Simpson’s argument, that the prosperity of the 
United States is interrelated in a thousand ways 
with that of Great Britain, France and Germany, 
is not a new one. But by his experience as econ- 
omist with the United States Tariff Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the United States 
Department of Commerce and the Department 
of Agriculture he is unusually well equipped 
as an interpreter of this country’s economic 
problems. He does not depend, as do so many 
writers holding the same viewpoint, on Wil- 
sonian emotionalism, wide generalizations and 
inept examples, but on the fundamental inter- 
actions of the economic systems of the four 
great countries. For example, he shows how 
the movement of the price level in one system 
affects prices in the others. He also gives a 
very welcome explanation of the tenuous prob- 
lem of calculating national cost levels, pre- 
sumably the basis for estimating the height of 
most tariff walls. Still another important ques- 
tion dealt with is the issue that has been raised 
between tariff bargaining and most-favored- 
nation trade agreements. Much as these and 
kindred subjects have been discussed, there 


was a real need for the critical approach and | 
| FRANZ JOSEPH AND BISMARCK: THE DIPLOMACY 


special experience that Mr. Simpson brings to 
them. He has avoided cluttering the text un- 
duly with statistics, giving instead a number of 
helpful tables at the end ofthe book. R. L. B. 


Other Recent Books 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH _OF VENEZUELA. By 
Mary Waters. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1934. $3. 

The magnitude of the problem that now 
faces the Vatican is indicated by this work, 
which might almost be called an autopsy on 


fajth, not at_the centre, but at the circum- ' 
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ference. Why is it, Professor Waters asks, 
that the church should be ‘‘a prominent social 
and political force’’ in Colombia, while in Ven- 
ezuela ‘‘its social effectiveness is slight?’’ An 
elaborate diagnosis is fully documented. 
COSSACK GIRL. By Marina New 

The Macaulay Company, 1934. 

The author of this book may indeed have 
been enrolled for the war at the age of 14 
years, and wounded three times before a long 
anabasis brought her to Vladivostok. It may 
have been a gray cold wet afternoon when, 
“drained of hope and fear,’’ she bade good-bye 
to Russia. But, dancing in defiance of disaster, 
she has at least escaped the ultimate humilia- 
tion of control by the Commune. 


York; 


Yurlova. 
$2.50. 


GREECE AND THE AEGEAN. By Professor Ernest A, 
Gardner. New York: Robert M. MacBride & Co., 
1934. $2.50. 


Here is a fine example of simple direct writ- 
ing, backed by the momentum of irresistible 


| scholarship. The book tells of a country in 
| which the present is overpowered by the past. 


TNT: THESE NATIONAL TAXEATERS. By T. 
Harding. New York: Ray Long & Richard R. 
1934. $2.75. 


Swann 
Smith, 


The author contends that our government 
operates efficiently and economically for the 
benefit of both the public and business, that 
what we need is more, rather than less, govern- 
mental control of our economic life. 


INDIAN JUSTICE. A Cherokee Murder Trial at Tahle- 
quah in 1840. By John Howard Payne. Edited by 
Grant Foreman. Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing 
Company, 1934. $2. 

The author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” observed 
the action of native justice in what is now the 
State of Oklahoma, and reported the proceed- 
ings for a New York newspaper. Not brilliantly 
edited, this reprint of Payne’s account will 
nevertheless be of interest to many. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GERMAN TRADE RIVAL- 
RY, 1875-1914. By Ross J. S. Hoffman. Philadelphia: 
University of ‘Pennsylvania Press, 1933. $3.50. 

In view of the present acute trade rivalry be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan, there is much 


| food for thought in this capable dissertation on 


one of the principal causes of the World War. 


THE “— STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN AREA. 
By Dana G. Munro. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1934. $2. 


A useful factual handbook by the former 
Chief of the Division of Latin-American Af- 
fairs in the Department of State, now a mem- 
ber of the Princeton faculty. 


OF AUSTRIA BEFORE THE WAR OF 1866. By 
Chester W. Clark. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1934. $5. 

Like all the Harvard Historical Studies, Pro- 
fessor Clark’s book is marked by scholarship 
of the first order. 
was ECONOMIC NATIONALISM MEAWS TO THE 

OUTH. By Peter Molyneaux. New York and Bos- 
oa Published jointly by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and the World Peace Foundation, 1934. 50 cents. 

The editor of The Texas Weekly looks at the 
doctrine of national self-containment from the 
viewpoint of the interests of the ten cotton- 
growing States and sees in it only disaster. 





